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The main task of this Foreword must be to explain the 
title which it has been thought well to prefix to this 
collection of essays. When the volume was first projected, 
it was designed as a series of studies in the history, genius, 
and temper of what is generally known as the Catholic 
Revival within the Anglican Communion, with the double 
object, first, of placing at the disposal of all men of good-will 
whose attention may have been attracted to the Revival by 
the announcement of the approaching centenary of the 
Oxford Movement a connected statement of its ideas and 
ideals, drawn up by writers whose own spiritual lives have 
been moulded by it; and, secondly , of helping the authors 
themselves, and possibly a wider circle of adherents of the 
Movement, to clarify their own conception of the funda¬ 
mental principles which are inherent in the essential nature 
of the Movement, as distinct from aberrations and eccentri¬ 
cities peculiar to individual exponents of it. Since, however, 
the volume was planned, an event has happened which— 
though it has not made much stir for the moment in the 
eyes of the general public—will yet, as we believe, prove to 
have been of cardinal importance for the future history of 
Christendom: I mean the establishment of full inter¬ 
communion between the Church of England and the “ Old 
Catholic 55 Churches of the Continent. The English Church 
was thus brought into intimate and organic relations of full 
Christian fellowship with a Church of totally dissimilar 
history, which had never undergone in its own body (though 
it had lived through) the great upheaval known as the 
Reformation, and consequently had never experienced, or 
needed to experience, a “ Catholic Revival.” It was all 
the more surprising and pleasant for many “ Catholic- 
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minded 55 Anglicans to find that this foreign Church, which 
now offered them free admission to its Sacraments, possessed 
a doctrinal position and a devotional atmosphere not 
differing in any essential point from those which they 
knew in England. The English churchman who joins in 
Eucharistic worship on one Sunday at such a church as 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, and the next at the Old Catholic 
church of The Hague, will not feel that he has ceased to be 
at home, even though Dutch may be less familiar to him as a 
liturgical language than English. It seemed, accordingly, 
appropriate that a book designed to express, in some measure, 
the ideals and aspirations of the Catholic Movement in the 
English Church, especially in regard to the external relations 
of the Anglican Communion and the ultimate reunion of 
Christendom, should include some account of this small but 
deeply interesting Church: which is the first Christian body 
with which we have been able not merely to discuss but also 
to achieve full reunion. 

When, however, the ambit of the book had been enlarged 
so as to take in a Church which, though in the fullest sacra¬ 
mental union with us, is not and has no intention of becoming 
an “ Anglican ” Church, it was felt natural to take account 
of other manifestations of the principle which this book 
maintains, viz., that there can be, is, and in some measure 
always has been, a Catholicism which is neither Roman 
nor Byzantine; which is non-Papal, but at the same time 
specifically Western in its outlook and temper. Such 
manifestations are to be found in the Catholicising move¬ 
ments which have recently sprung up within certain Churches 
of the Reformation—movements which are here described 
by writers of distinction who know them from within. 
Of these, the least familiar to English churchmen is, perhaps, 
the “ High Church ” movement in the Lutheran Churches, 
which is sketched by one of its foremost leaders, Prof. 
Friedrich Heiler. Such movements are parallel to the 
Oxford Movement, stirrings of the same spirit—not derived 
from, and yet not uninfluenced by, the Revival which we 
know in England. The editors did not, however, think it 
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necessary to procure contributions dealing with the relations, 
actual or possible, of Anglicanism with the Churches of 
Rome and of the Orthodox East, inasmuch as the literature 
treating of such subjects is already voluminous and ex¬ 
haustive. 

The area with which the expanded scope of the book 
has thus come to concern itself constitutes a real unity, 
geographical, ethnological, and intellectual; and it may be 
that in years to come it will grow into a religious and 
ecclesiastical federal unity within the wider restored unity 
of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. Geographically, 
it includes (in an ideal sense) the British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Holland, and North Germany: that is, speaking historically, 
that Northern tract of Europe which is sundered by the moat 
of Rhine and Danube and the towering rampart of the Alps 
from the site of the old Roman Empire, and which looks 
towards the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Atlantic rather 
than towards the Mediterranean. Most of these lands never 
knew the sway of Rome, and those which did escaped 
permanent Latinisation. It is no mere coincidence that 
these are the countries which together constituted the main 
theatre of the Reformation. Ethnologically, they are 
united by the “ Nordic ” character of their populations: 
the mental and moral qualities of which—though it would 
be foolish arrogance to describe them as superior to—are 
at any rate different from those of the Latin-Iberian- 
Celtic peoples of the Western and the Hellenic and Slavonic 
inhabitants of the Eastern Mediterranean basin. It would 
be in accordance with the normal laws of Christian history 
that such a well-defined area of humanity (within which, 
for the purposes of this explanation, we include its various 
Diasporai or “ Dispersions ” outside Europe) should make its 
own contribution to the riches of Christian thought and 
experience, by evolving its own characteristic presentation 
of the one Catholic Faith—a presentation which would 
naturally vary, with respect to unessential details, in different 
lands, but would exhibit a unity of type corresponding to 
the racial unity of the nations inhabiting them. 
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The main determinants of this “ Northern 55 type of 
Catholicism would, as it seems to me, be two: its attitude 
towards “ authority , 55 and its freedom from the distracting 
influence of survivals of pagan folk-religion, which was 
scotched by the Church, but not by any means killed, in the 
Mediterranean zone, and now flourishes there in various 
thin Christian disguises. Describing the primitive ancestors 
of the Germanic race (amongst whom the primitive Angles 
and Saxons must then have been included), Tacitus tells 
us: “ nec regibus infinita aut libera potestas, et duces 

exemplo potius quam imperio . . . admirationepraesunt . 5 ’ 1 
The normal attitude of the free Northern races towards 
executive authority and its depositaries is respectful, but 
always potentially, and often actually, critical. The self- 
abasement before an absolute despot which is natural to 
Orientals is not congenial to them: kingship must be con¬ 
stitutional if it is to command their willing allegiance, based 
upon laws which bind monarch and subject alike. It is 
not otherwise with an authority which claims to speak of 
Divine things, and in the name of Heaven. The Northern 
man insists upon examining its credentials and knowing 
the laws by which it professes to be bound, and retains full 
liberty to criticise and even to rebel against it if, and in so 
far as, it departs from those laws. The rude barbarians 
who broke the military might of Rome were overawed by 
the majesty of its name, and submitted meekly to him who 
in reality sat on the throne of the Caesars, though wearing 
the Fisherman’s ring: yet the struggles between Pope and 
Emperor were the presage of the final revolt of Northern 
Europe, and Canossa was fearfully avenged by the Reforma¬ 
tion. The veneration withdrawn from the Church and See 
of Rome was transferred, for a time, to the Bible and “ the 
Christian Prince , 55 yet modern knowledge has seemed to 
weaken the former, and the processes of history have 
practically eliminated the latter, of these authorities. It 

1 Germania , 7, 1. “ Their kings do not possess unlimited or arbitrary 
power, and their leaders hold a pre-eminence of honour through their 
example, not through coercive authority.’* 
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does not seem likely that the Northern nations will ever 
return en masse to their old allegiance to a Power which is 
now, in virtue of its claim to infallibility, even more absolute 
than when they rebelled against it. But an authority which 
is paternal and didactic, rather than regimental or imperial 
in form—which welcomes and indeed requires the co¬ 
operation of the individual reason—an authority such as 
that of which the nature and the practical workings are 
expounded, albeit imperfectly, in the following pages, may 
well seem to be one which might serve as a basis for the 
restoration of the fullness of the historic Christian faith and 
order throughout the Teutonic lands. 

Another dictum of Tacitus will illustrate the second 
characteristic of the Northern races mentioned above as 
likely to determine the tone and type of a “ Northern 
Catholicism 55 : “ ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos 

neque in ullam humani oris speciem adsimulare ex magni- 
tudine caelestium arbitrantur: lucos ac nemora consecrant 
deorumque nominibus appellant secretum illud, quod sola 
reverentia vident.” 1 It is probable that this estimate 
of the spirituality of primitive Teutonic religion is somewhat 
idealised. Nevertheless, it would seem true to say that the 
essential religious genius of the Northern peoples, where it 
finds unfettered expression, is of a mystical and soaring 
quality, appropriate to dwellers amidst the less genial 
aspects of Nature and beneath “ grey and weeping skies 55 — 
a quality which urges it to pierce straight upwards to the 
ineffable Godhead itself, and forbids it to take over-much 
delight in symbols, or to rest with satisfaction in material ob¬ 
jects of devotion. In this it contrasts sharply with the real¬ 
istic temper of the Southern races, which delights in shrines, 
holy places, relics, images, medals, scapulars, and all the 
apparatus of pre-Christian folk-religion which, it is impossible 
to doubt, the Church of the fourth and fifth centuries failed 

1 Ibid., 9, 3. “ They do not, however, think it in accordance with the 

greatness of heavenly beings that the gods should be contained within 
walls or made like unto the similitude of any human countenance: 
they hallow woods and groves ” (not temples) “ and give the names of 
gods to that mysterious reality which they sec by faith alone.” 
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to abolish completely and therefore Christianised so far as 
it could. This mass of popular cult-forms, which, to the 
eye of the critical observer, stands curiously apart from the 
theology of the schools and the sacramental way of life, 
was labelled by the Reformers “ idolatry , 55 and, where they 
had the power, ruthlessly extirpated. Yet it may be doubted 
whether the Reformers did not in their pardonable haste 
uproot a certain amount of wheat with the tares; whether 
they did not impoverish Christianity by reducing the Com¬ 
munion of Saints to a mere phrase; and whether they did 
not purify religion at the cost of making it uninteresting. 
At any rate, a Northern development of Catholicism, 
growing up on ground which has had the harrow of the 
Reformation passed over it, starts with a tabula rasa in such 
matters: it has no heathen survivals to suppress or disguise, 
and it can experiment cautiously with the revival of some 
popular religious observances, such as pilgrimages, well 
knowing the abuses that have attached to them in the past, 
and fully conscious that folk-religion may be a good servant 
when controlled by reason, but is always a bad master. 

Some of the movements whose ideals are sketched in the 
following pages are young movements, which have not yet 
had time to contribute much to the thinking out of 
“ Northern Catholicism 55 (which, it is needless to say, in 
so far as it succeeds in reviving the fullness of original and 
historic Christianity and in translating it into terms of our 
own day, will not confine its appeal to “ Nordic 55 or even 
to Aryan races alone, but will invite the sympathy of all, 
of whatever colour or ancestry, and dwelling in whatever 
clime, who desire to hold the Catholic Faith in its purity 
and integrity, without mutilation or accretion.) But our 
own Communion may without presumption lay claim to a 
position of moral and intellectual leadership in the matter; 
for, ever since the great break-up of Western Christendom 
in the sixteenth century, there has been a fairly continuous 
succession of English divines of the highest eminence, 
running from Jewel down to Gore, who amid manifold 
difficulties and in face of fierce cross-currents of fanaticism 
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have been endeavouring to formulate and defend a scriptural 
and reformed Catholicism, appealing to the witness of 
Christian antiquity as against what have been deemed to be 
aberrations from and distortions of the authentic Christian 
tradition. No doubt the thought of Jewel and Hooker, 
of the Caroline divines, of the eighteenth-century High 
Churchmen was conditioned by insular limitations which 
forbade them to see in the task at which they were working 
more than the elaboration of a case for and a theory of 
Anglicanism, of a particular National Church, even though 
this, in their view, was the most perfect National Church 
that existed; and even the Fathers of Tractarianism hardly 
dreamed of the oecumenical scope of the Movement which 
has been born of their teaching. The Church which Keble 
knew, and envisaged, when he preached the Assize sermon 
of 1833, was the “ United Church of England and Ireland.” 
But much water has flowed under the bridges since then. 
Even if the mighty religious forces released by the Oxford 
Movement had not constrained “ High Church” Anglicanism 
to shed, in principle, its local limitations, and become a 
version of Catholicism capable of apprehension by men of 
every race and country, the world-wide expansion of the 
English Church during the nineteenth century would have 
compelled it to do so. For the Anglican Communion has 
itself, under the leading of Divine Providence, become a 
“ Great Church,” a smaller model of the Catholic Church, 
and the last assembly of its prelates at Lambeth, in 1930, 
was composed of Bishops, many more in number, and coming 
from far more widely separated countries, than those who 
were present at the first Council of Nicaea. And the circle 
of those Christian bodies with whom it is in friendly touch 
and whom it has to a greater or lesser degree the power to 
influence, through such movements as those connected with 
the names of Stockholm and Lausanne, is wider still, in some 
measure including the whole of non-Roman Christendom. 

The circumstances, therefore, of its unique history, its 
oecumenical outlook, its close connection, in England, with 
Universities and other centres of living thought, have con- 
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spired to enable Anglicanism to work out in practice, and, 
to a large extent, in theory, precisely that non-Papal Western 
Catholicism (adapted, however, to modern conditions 
and knowledge) which Gerson and Nicholas of Cusa, Colet 
and Erasmus, Pascal and Bossuet, “ Febronius 55 and 
Scipione de 5 Ricci 1 were, in their various countries and 
periods, groping after, but which they were debarred, 
some by ill-fortune, some by lack of clear-sightedness, some 
by failures in tact or energy, from establishing in permanent 
fact. It is, accordingly, natural that the greater number of 
these essays should be devoted to subjects immediately 
concerned with the revival of Catholic life in the English 
Church, “ our own immediate Mother,” as the Tractarians 
loved to call her, and in the Anglican Communion at large. 
The anticipations which we havejust mentioned of “Northern 
Catholicism ” (“ Northern ” is a less clumsy adjective than 
“ non-Papal Western ”) never achieved more than an 
existence on paper; but, we believe, Divine over-ruling so 
shaped the course of the English Reformation as to ensure 
that “ Northern Catholicism ” should find a home and a 
concrete embodiment, not in mere individual pamphleteer¬ 
ing nor in any obscure and self-centred sect, but in a great 
and venerable Church, historically linked with the life of a 

1 Scipione de’ Ricci (1741-1810) was bishop of Pistoia, in Tuscany. 
In 1786, at the suggestion of Leopold, grand auke of Tuscany, he held 
a diocesan synod, which demanded, in effect, the reform of Latin 
Catholicism from within, on “ Gallican ” lines. The following is a 
summary of its principal acta : “ The first decree (decretum de fide et 
ecclesia) declared that the Catholic Church has no right to introduce 
new dogmas, but only to preserve in its original purity the faith once 
delivered by Christ to His apostles, and is infallible only so far as it 
conforms to Holy Scripture and true tradition: the Church, moreover, 
is a purely spiritual body and has no authority in things secular. Other 
decrees denounced the abuse of indulgences, of festivals of saints and of 
processions, and suggested reforms: others again enjoined the closing 
of shops on Sunday during divine service, the issue of service-books 
with parallel translations in the vernacular, and recommended the 
abolition of all monastic orders except that of St. Benedict ” (EncycL 
Britann ., s.v. “ Pistoia, Synod of,” 13th edn.). The affinity of the first 
and most fundamental of these declarations with what is expounded 
in the following pages will be obvious. The decrees of Pistoia were 
condemned by Pius VI in 1794, and de’ Ricci submitted to this decision 
in 1805. 
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famous nation, endowed with a magnificent array of ancient 
cathedral and parish churches which includes some of the 
greatest temples of the Christian world, and preserving in 
them a tradition of public and solemn liturgical observance 
which is the envy of many less favoured parts of Christendom. 
The recognition of the supra-national vocation and message 
of our Communion implies no disparagement of its peculiar 
and local or national customs, atmosphere, and ethos : 
on the contrary, as the aspiration towards a specifically 
“ Northern Catholicism 55 does not interfere with, but 
rather enriches, loyalty to that Universal Church of Christ 
which is neither Northern nor Southern, neither Eastern 
nor Western, so also it does not hinder, but rather intensifies, 
the traditional pietas towards the Ecclesia Anglicana , as the 
instrument through which God has already bestowed many 
blessings, and will, as we reverently believe, bestow even 
more, upon the Christian people as a whole. 

It has not been possible for any, except the editors, who 
have aided in producing this volume, to meet in conference 
or even to see each other’s work: each contributor, 
accordingly, is responsible for his own essay alone. Yet 
we believe that, broadly speaking, the contributions will 
be found to be the products of a common mind—the mind 
of those who believe that the predestined task of the 
Catholic Revival in the English Church and of similar 
Revivals in other bodies is not to construct a pale and 
depotentiated reflex of either of the great historic types of 
Catholicism, Latin or Eastern, but rather to elaborate a 
third classical presentation of the one Faith, indebted in 
various ways to both of the other classical presentations, 
but yet possessing its own characteristic identity and, 
within due limits, self-consciousness. We have endeavoured 
to state facts as we see them; but we have not regarded 
ourselves as mere mouthpieces, estopped from expressing 
a personal view. Consequently, some essays contain 
criticism of certain phases of the Movement, past or present: 
we hope that these will not be regarded as presumptuous, 
but rather as contributions to that process of self-examination, 
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repentance for past mistakes, and self-correction, which is 
appropriate to a Movement which has attained its first 
century, and is now entering, in faith and hope, upon its 
second. The spirit of a Carmen saeculare may well enter into 
our Centenary commemorations, as we remember the 
great things which God hath done for us already; but it 
must needs be blended with the spirit of the Miserere , when 
we think of the even greater things which, but for our 
imperfections, He would have done. 

“ O God, we have heard with our ears, and our fathers 
have declared unto us, the noble works that thou didst 
in their days, and in the old time before them.” 

“ Show thy servants thy work: and their children thy 
glory.” 

In omnibus glorijicetur Deus . 
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THE GENESIS OF THE MOVEMENT 
By C. P. S. Clarke 

I wish every man in this House,” said Mr. Gladstone 
in 1874? was as old as I am—for the purpose of knowing 
what was the condition of the Church of England forty to 
fifty years ago. At that time it was the scandal of Christen¬ 
dom. Its congregations were the most cold, dead, and 
irreverent; its music was offensive to anyone with a respect 
for the House of God, its clergy, with exceptions, somewhat 
numerous, chiefly, though not exclusively, belonging to what 
was then called the Evangelical School—its clergy with that 
exception were in numbers I should not like to mention 
worldly-minded men, not conforming by their practice to 
the standard of their high office, seeking to accumulate pre¬ 
ferments with a reckless indifference, and careless of the cure 
of the souls of the people committed to their charge, and 
upon the whole declining in moral influence. This is the 
state of things from which we have escaped.” 1 

With all respect to Dr. Brilioth and others who have 
sought to exonerate the pre-Tractarian Church from 
aspersions which most historians of the Oxford Movement 
from Dean Church onwards have cast upon it, I think we 
may take it that Mr. Gladstone knew what he was talking 
about, and may be accepted as a trustworthy witness as to 
its real condition. 

Now, any great religious movement requires some more 
compelling motive than the mere desire to propagate a 
particular dogma. That motive is commonly either devo¬ 
tional or moralistic. The one derives its strength from the 

1 Speech on Second Reading of Public Worship Regulation Act, 
July 1874 (quoted from Hansard). 
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desire for communion with the unseen, the other from the 
passion for holiness. 

The Pietists of Germany, who breathed new life into the 
dry bones of German Lutheranism in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and were called Pietists in derision, 
are a good example of the devotional movement. With 
Francke, the greatest man their Movement produced, the 
one test of faith was experience: “Nor can any one under¬ 
stand or properly speak of it (faith),” he said, “ unless he has 
himself experienced it in his heart and soul 95 ; and again, 
“ Love, love, I say, the Cross, and renounce the pleasures of 
this world; so will you find Christ in a better and more 
excellent manner than can be promised to you in words. 55 

The Franciscan and similar revivals in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, are examples of the 
moralistic type of movement, which is a response to the 
command “ Be ye perfect. 55 

It is, of course, true that any religious movement, whatever 
its primary aim, always seizes on a particular doctrine as a 
battle-cry. The cry of the Franciscans was “ Back to 
Christ, 55 especially the poverty of Christ. John Wesley 
taught the need of an instantaneous and sensible conversion. 
The Tractarian Movement was essentially moralistic, but it 
set out to achieve its object of making people holy, by reviv¬ 
ing belief in the Church as a divine Society, and in the 
succession of its ministers from the Apostles. 

John Wesley has the unique distinction of being the leader 
of two movements—one moralistic, the other devotional and 
pictistic. Brought up in the High Church tradition, which 
had been handed down from Bishop Andrewes and Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, and from the Non-Jurors such as Bishop Ken, 
he and his brother Charles were the moving spirits in a 
religious movement at Oxford between 1729 and 1735, to 
which we owe the name Methodism. This movement was 
essentially moralistic, and anticipated the later Oxford 
Movement. The Wesleys and their friends were much 
influenced by the Non-Jurors, Thomas Deacon and William 
Law. They took as their pattern the picture of Church 
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life set out in the Apostolic Constitutions. They made their 
communion weekly; they practised confession; they had 
rules for prayer, self-examination, study, and almsgiving; 
they said the offices of the Church together; they read the 
Fathers; they tasted no food on Wednesdays and Fridays 
until three in the afternoon; they visited the sick and the 
inmates of the workhouse and the jail. Mr. Tyerman, their 
historian, was, in fact, so far impressed by their moralism 
as to call Wesley at this period a “ devout and laborious 
Pharisee.” 1 

But the Wesleys left Oxford in 1835 an d this Oxford 
Movement died away. John Wesley, however, became 
attracted by the Moravian Brethren, and adopted their 
tenet, that salvation must be felt as well as believed. He 
was “ sensibly ” converted on May 24, 1738, and at once set 
on foot a great pietistic movement, and most of those whose 
hearts were touched became more or less detached from the 
life of the Church, finding their true spiritual home in the 
Methodist Societies, though still regularly attending the 
Church Services. 

Both John and Charles Wesley, however, cherished a 
warm attachment to the Church, and strongly opposed 
separation from it. They remained not only Churchmen, 
but definite High Churchmen to the end of their lives. They 
instructed their followers to communicate every Sunday in 
their parish churches, wherever this was possible, also to fast 
on all the Fridays of the year. They taught explicitly the 
doctrines of the Real Presence and of the Eucharistic Sacri¬ 
fice, preferring the term “ altar ” to “ table.” They 
desired the revival of the Daily Eucharist, and encour¬ 
aged (and when possible practised) daily communion. 
Further, they defended the legitimacy and value of Auricular 
Confession to the priest, as well as of public confession at 
“band” meetings, and of private confession to “band” 
leaders, who were charged with the duty of giving individual 
spiritual advice and admonition weekly to all members of 
their “ bands.” 

1 L. Tyerman, The Oxford Methodists , p. 43. 
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An important group of earnest Churchmen, who were 
strongly influenced by Methodism, but who desired to work 
in definite connection with the Church, rather than to join 
the (almost independent) Methodist Societies, started the 
Evangelical Revival. This Pietistic Movement was for 
thirty years the most vital thing in the English Church. It 
gave birth to saints, or “ near-saints,” like Thornton the 
banker, who made it a rule to give away one-third of 
his income; Thomas Scott the Commentator, to whom 
Newman “ owed his soul ”; Hannah More, the apostle 
of the Mendips; John Newton, the converted slave-ship 
captain; Charles Simeon, “whose real sway over the 
Church,” according to Macaulay, “ was far greater than 
that of any primate.” 

It abolished the slave trade; it invented Sunday Schools; 
it revived enthusiasm for foreign missions; but by the time 
the Oxford Movement started it had lost its first vigour. 
“ The austere spirit of Newton and Thomas Scott,” wrote 
Dean Church, who had himself been bred an Evangelical, 
“ had, between 1820 and 1830, given way a good deal to the 
influence of increasing popularity.” 

Newman noted down in memoranda made in 1825, when 
he was emerging from Evangelicalism, “ his conviction 
gained by personal experience that the religion which he had 
received from John Newton and Thomas Scott would not 
work in a parish; that it was unreal.” 1 

“ As to the effect of this (Evangelistic) preaching, repeated 
Sunday after Sunday,” wrote Thomas Mozley 2 after listen¬ 
ing to thousands of such sermons, “ it was simply none.” 
Thomas Arnold, though no High Churchman, was equally 
emphatic in his strictures condemning Evangelicals for 
ignorance and narrow-mindedness. 3 

The High-Church party was far from extinct. The torch 

1 John Henry Newman, Letters and Correspondence , by Anne Mozley, 
p. 122. 

2 Thomas Mozley, Reminiscences Chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement , p. 187. 

3 Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold , 
Vol. I, p. 83. 
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which the Wesleys dropped so hurriedly had been picked up 
by men like Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Jones of Nayland, Henry Stevens, founder of 
Nobody’s Friends, and Archdeacon Daubeny, the pioneer 
of the Free and Open Church Movement, who in his Guide 
to the Church inculcated the doctrine of the Apostolic Succes¬ 
sion of the ministry with force and pugnacity. 

When the Movement began, there was a group of High 
Churchmen, sometimes known as the “ Hackney Phalanx,” 
who taught High-Church doctrines and had nothing to 
learn from the Tracts. The kernel of the group consisted 
of John James Watson, Archdeacon of St. Albans and 
Rector of Hackney; H. H. Norris, Perpetual Curate and 
afterwards Rector of South Hackney; Joshua Watson, the 
most influential layman in the Church, the friend and 
adviser of bishops; Edward Churton, afterwards Archdeacon 
of Cleveland; William Van Mildert, afterwards Bishop of 
Durham; Thomas Sikes, Vicar of Guilsboro, who made the 
famous prophecy about the Church; 1 and Archdeacon 
Daubeny; while men like Charles James Blomfield, Bishop 
of London; and Christopher Wordsworth, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, were within its outer circle. 

Hugh James Rose (1795-1838), the Cambridge Pusey, 
was another High Churchman, and in 1826 preached a course 
of sermons at Cambridge on The Commission and Consequent 
Duties of the Clergy , in which he insisted on the doctrine of the 
Apostolic Succession. 2 Newman dedicated a volume of 
sermons to him, as one “ who, when hearts were failing, bade 
us stir up the gift that was in us, and betake ourselves to our 
true mother.” 

William Palmer of Trinity College, Dublin, was also a 
link between the old school and the new. He came to 
Oxford in 1826 in search of materials for his book Origines 
Liturgicae , which described the sources and history of the 
services and prayers in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Arthur Philip Perceval (1799-1853), fifth son of the 

1 A. Mozlcy, op. cit Vol. II, Appendix. 

2 J. H. Newman, Plain and Parochial Sermons , Vol. IV. 
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second Lord Arden, Fellow of All Souls, Rector of East 
Horsley, and Chaplain successively to George IV, William 
IV, and Queen Victoria, had anticipated the Tractarians 
by writing a Catechism, called The Churchman's Manual or 
Questions and Answers on the Church, in which the doctrine of 
the Apostolic Succession and the spiritual freedom of the 
Church were clearly taught. He had been Keble’s pupil at 
Oriel, and, like his tutor, was a link between the old and the 
new schools. John Keblc, senior, the father of John Keble 
the poet, and of Thomas Keble, was a High Churchman of 
the school of William Laud and the Non-Jurors, and brought 
up his sons to reverence the house of Stuart. John Keble, 
junior, always maintained that he taught nothing which he 
had not learnt from his father. Dr. Pusey also had been 
bred a High Churchman. “ The doctrine of the Real 
Presence,” he wrote, “ I learnt from my mother’s explana¬ 
tion of the Catechism, which she learnt to understand from 
older clergy.” 1 

These men were neither obscure nor unimportant. In 
fact, Norris was known as the Bishop-maker, because it was 
said of him that Lord Liverpool, when he was Prime Minister, 
made him the offer of every vacant see, adding that, if he did 
not wish to take it himself, would he be so kind as to recom¬ 
mend someone else. Such a story, however fanciful, would 
not be told of a nonentity. 

Nevertheless, the High-Church party, as it was, could never 
have started a great religious movement. It possessed 
neither the passion for holiness nor the spirit of aggression, 
necessary to any new movement which has to force itself 
on the attention of the public. Its leaders were respect¬ 
able, but they failed to rise above the dead level of the 
prevailing worldliness and were as ready to accumulate 
benefices as their neighbours. They failed to break away 
from the worldly traditions of the eighteenth century. 
Thus Joshua Watson, in defending Isaac Milner, who held 
the Presidency of Queen’s College with the deanery of 
Carlisle, from a charge of meanness, wrote: “ His master- 
1 Henry Parry Liddon, Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, Vol. I, p. 7- 
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ship is small; he has no living; his deanery is not above a 
third of Canterbury or Lincoln,” without apparently per¬ 
ceiving the incongruity of holding two such offices together. 
Van Mildert, afterwards Bishop of Durham, and a close 
associate of Joshua Watson, was at the same time Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, Bishop of Llandaff, and 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 

This defect in them struck Pusey. “ I have been very 
thankful,” he wrote to Hook, “ that He seems to be calling 
you on to some higher way of self-sacrifice. If I may 
venture so to say, what I have missed in your system and that 
of others who would be classed with you ( e.g . Jelf, Churton, 
Palmer, Gresley) is the element of austerity, severity. I 
should say . . . Catholic truth will never strike deep root in 
our Church without it. It is what we most want; we have 
plenty of right-minded earnest clergy (God be praised), but 
we seem to have few above the average character, persons 
to cope with extraordinary difficulties, such as those of our 
own days. Things are taken far too easily.” 1 

As for the majority of the clergy of the Church of England 
who considered themselves High Churchmen, their Church- 
manship meant little more than that they disliked Evan¬ 
gelicals, abused Dissenters, and firmly believed in the existing 
connection of Church and State. “ I was not aware,” 
wrote Edward Churton on February 23, 1839, “ there were 
so many who in the last generation fancied themselves High 
Churchmen, and were not. Men whom I supposed to hold 
the Apostolic Succession, in petto turn out as little better than 
mere advocates for an Establishment, and imagined all 
Church principles were comprehended in toasting Church 
and King.” 2 

Hugh Miller, the Scottish geologist, a man of some note 
in his day, who travelled in England in 1845 and wrote about 
his travels in 1846, compared the pre-Tractarian High 
Churchmen to bulbs in a drawer, and the post-Tractarian 

1 Henry Parry Liddon, Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey , Vol. II, pp. 474, 
475 - 

2 MS. letter of Edward Churton. 
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High Churchmen to the same bulbs after they were planted 
out and were in flower. 1 The driving force of the Movement 
came not from the novelty of the doctrines which were 
taught, but from the novelty of holiness in the lives of the 
men who taught them. 

There was, indeed, a party in the State which had a 
passion for reform, and was ready to sweep away not only 
abuses, but also old customs, old buildings, and ancient 
creeds and services, merely because they were old. The 
long French war had dammed up the movement for reform, 
and now that the flood was liberated it threatened to sweep 
away everything that was venerable in one devastating flood. 
These reformers were called Liberals. As applied to religion, 
Newman called Liberalism “ the anti-dogmatic principle.” 
“ Liberalism,” he objected, “ is the mistake of subjecting to 
human judgment those revealed doctrines which are in their 
nature beyond and independent of it.” Archdeacon 
Daubeny called it “ a liberality, which tends to dissolve all 
ecclesiastical government, and leave us in possession of no 
determinate idea on this important subject.” 2 

Jeremy Bentham, the Utilitarian, with his nostrum of 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” was the 
Liberal prophet. The Liberals reformed the Law, Parlia¬ 
ment, the Poor Law; and were eager to reform the Church. 
The would-be reformers desired to remove not only abuses, 
but also creeds, liturgies, the apostolic ministry, and indeed 
everything that made the Church of England in any accepted 
sense Catholic. Even Dr. Arnold said that “ Church 
Destroyers ” would be a better name for the majority of 
them than “ Church Reformers.” 

The Rev. A. P. Perceval in 1832 addressed a Letter to Lord 
Henley , respecting his publication on Church Rejorm (then in its 
seventh edition), which shows what views were popular 
among a considerable section of influential people. 

“ You have honoured,” he complained, “ with your 
unqualified approval a work on Church Reform, in which 

* Hugh Miller. First Impressions of England and its People, p. 43. 

2 Guide to the Church , cd. 1804, Vol. I, p. 361. 
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the writer, speaking of the Apostles 5 Creed, utters a long- 
suppressed astonishment that this indefinite, deficient, ill- 
assorted compendium of the gospel could ever have been 
palmed upon the Universal Church under the abused name 
of the Apostles 5 Creed. 55 

“ They were eager, 55 wrote William Palmer, “ to eliminate 
from the Prayer-book the belief in the Scriptures, the Creeds, 
the Atonement, the worship of Christ. They called for the 
admission of Unitarian infidels as fellow-believers. They 
would eviscerate the Prayer-book, reduce the Articles to a 
deistic formulary, abolish all subscriptions or adhesions to 
formularies, and reduce religion to a state of anarchy and 
dissolution. These notions were widely spread. They were 
advocated in numberless publications, and greedily received 
by a democratic, thoughtless public. . . . Christianity, as 
it had existed for eighteen centuries, was unrepresented in 
this turmoil. 55 1 

It was therefore inevitable that any reform of the Church 
coming from the Liberals would provoke violent antagonism 
from its most loyal sons. And it was in fact the resentment 
which Liberal reforms incurred, that was the immediate 
cause of the Movement. 

Newman called Keble “ the true and primary author of 
the Movement. 55 Newman is generally taken to be referring 
to the fact that his was the hand that applied the match by 
his Assize Sermon of July 14, 1833. But he made two other 
contributions which were far more important. One was 
The Christian Year , which was published in 1827, an d at once 
attained a large circulation, running through edition after 
edition, greatly to the surprise of its author. Its importance 
lay in the fact that it headed the revolt against the fashionable 
utilitarianism of the day, showing that a religion of common 
sense was not enough, and inculcating what may be called a 
sacramental view of nature. It thus brought High Church 
feeling into touch with the romantic movement, or, in the 
words of Dr. Brilioth, “ it married romanticism to Anglican 
piety. 55 2 

1 Palmer, A Narrative of Events , etc., p. 29. 

2 Y. Brilioth, The Anglican Revival , p. 76. 
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But more important even than The Christian Tear was his 
own life. A holy life is the best and, indeed, the only 
effective teacher of holiness, and John Keble was “ a true 
Saint if this generation has seen one." 1 On this point all 
agreed who knew him, and those who knew him best were 
most sure of it. He possessed the self-effacement, the 
detachment, the devotion, and the child-like gaiety of heart, 
which mark the true saint. 

Born in 1792, he went up to Oxford at the age of fourteen, 
and after a most brilliant career became Fellow, and after¬ 
wards Tutor, of Oriel College. When he went down in 1824 
to take a country curacy in the Cotswolds, three of his Oriel 
pupils, Isaac Williams, Robert Wilberforce, and Richard 
Hurrell Froude, went there to read with him, and all alike 
succumbed to his influence. “ One so overflowing with real 
genuine love in thought, word, and action," wrote Isaac 
Williams, “ was quite new to me, I could scarcely under¬ 
stand it ... to find a person always endeavouring to do 
one good, as it were, unknown to one’s self, and in secret, 
and even avoiding that his kindness should be known, felt, 
and acknowledged, as such, this opened upon me quite a 
new world. Religion a reality, and a man wholly made up 
of love, with charms of conversation, thought, and kindness, 
beyond what one had experienced among boyish com¬ 
panions,—this broke upon me all at once ... for the wisest 
of the wise, and the most learned of men, to be more full of 
playful jest than a boy, so full of love and good nature 
towards all persons, of whom one might speak in con¬ 
versation." 2 

Froude fell a victim to Keble’s goodness, and returned to 
Oxford resolved to inoculate the Church of England with 
the germ of holiness. Froude’s character was comple¬ 
mentary to that of his tutor. His intellect was piercing, 
“ as sharp as the keenest knife," 3 his mind was logical, and 
he loved to pursue an argument to its logical conclusion. 

1 W. E. Gladstone, A Chapter of Autobiography , p. 52. 

2 Isaac Williams, Autobiography , pp. 18, 19. 

3 W. J. Copeland (Ollard Collection). 
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“ He was not afraid of inferences. 55 The part of holiness that 
he admired most in the saints was their heroism, and he 
strove to imitate their fierce asceticism. He lay on the bare 
floor; he frequently fasted until night, and then took only 
a little dry bread; he sat in winter without a fire. The key¬ 
note of his character was sincerity, and he hated unreality 
more than anything else. His temper was naturally impatient 
and aggressive. Here plainly was a man not likely to sit still 
under a condition of things of which he disapproved. 

Froude became Fellow of Oriel College in 1824, and found 
there a Fellow, one year his senior, with whom he soon 
became intimate. This was John Henry Newman, who, 
after an academic career as undistinguished as Keble’s had 
been brilliant, obtained, like him, one of the coveted Oriel 
Fellowships. Newman had begun life as an Evangelical, and 
had been converted at the age of fifteen, an experience the 
reality of which he never doubted. His Evangelical moor¬ 
ings one by one slipped away. From Edward Hawkins, 
Fellow and afterwards Provost of Oriel, he learned to 
believe that we were meant to receive the rudiments of the 
faith from tradition rather than Scripture; “ that the Church 
should teach, and the Scriptures prove, the doctrines of 
Christianity.” His belief in the existence of the Church 
“ as a Substantive body or corporation,” 1 he derived in 
1826 from Richard Whately, afterwards Archbishop of 
Dublin. Having from 1826 onwards associated with Froude 
daily and hourly, he was much under his influence. 

In 1828 he became Vicar of St. Mary’s. Here his 
sermons at the afternoon service became the most important 
factor in the progress of the Movement. They did not, 
however, take the University by storm; their effect was 
gradual and cumulative. W. J. Copeland, at one time 
Newman’s curate, says that it was some time before “ his 
words were found to be gradually reaching the minds and 
hearts of the rising generation, and to be commanding the 
attention of the educated classes of England.” 2 But that 

1 See Letters of an Episcopalian . 

2 W. J. Copeland, Account of the Movement , from the Ollard Collection. 
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they did eventually reach the minds and hearts of young 
Oxford, indeed of generation after generation of young 
Oxford, there can be no doubt. The sermons, which were 
moral rather than doctrinal, may be regarded as the real 
mainspring of the Movement. 

The sermon to which he gave the place of honour in the 
first volume of his published sermons set the tone for the rest. 
The text was: “ Holiness without which no man shall see 
the Lord.” The profound moral impression of these sermons 
on the hearts and consciences of those who heard them can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Richard Church, Thomas Mozley, Arthur Stanley, 
W. G. Ward, Principal Shairp of St. Andrew’s, James 
Anthony Froude, and many others, testify to their effect. 
I have only space for one quotation, which is not so well 
known as some others. “ On the afternoon sermons at St. 
Mary’s,” wrote A. P. Forbes, “ men hung in rapt attention. 
Young men in many cases owed to Oxford their immortal 
souls. Boys tainted by the precocious vices of the public 
schools were won by a real conversion to God. . . . Real 
earnest self-denial showed itself in the lives of under¬ 
graduates ... it was the outcome of real devotion which 
made itself felt in various boys in abstinence from Hall on 
fasting-days, in conscientious attendance at Chapel, in 
personal assistance at the evening sittings of the Mendicity 
Society, in regular frequentation of the early Communion 
at St. Mary’s (then the only accessible Service of the kind), 
in conscientious study; in plenteous alms-deeds.” 1 

The Movement might have come much more gradually, 
more in the manner of the seed growing secretly, if the little 
Oxford band had not been stung to action by the Eras- 
tianism of the Whig Ministers. “ The Church of England,” 
wrote Mr. Gladstone, 2 “ was less violently, but pretty 
sharply, roused by the political events which arrived in a 
rattling succession. In 1828 the repeal of the Test Act. 
In 1829 the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. In 

1 A. P. Forbes, Remains of Arthur West Haddan, p. xi. 

2 W. E. Gladstone, op. cit. } p. 50. 
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1831-32 the agony and triumph of Reform. In 1833 the 
Church Temporalities Act for Ireland.” 

These Acts did not stand alone. They were accompanied 
by speeches expressing contempt for the Church. In the 
House of Lords, Earl Grey, the Whig Prime Minister, bade 
the Bishops set their house in order, and was currently 
reported to have said in private that the Church was a 
mare’s nest. And a speaker in the House of Commons 
expressed a hope that “these foolish ordinations would 
cease,” and warned future ordinands that after this warning 
they must expect no compensation when the Church was 
disendowed. The Irish Temporalities Act, which reduced 
the number of the Irish sees, was the last straw. 

At this moment Froude and Newman were abroad. 
Froude’s health had broken down, and Newman had 
accompanied him and his father on a tour to Italy. At 
Rome Newman and Hurrell Froude resolved to take action 
as soon as they returned. Newman left the others to go to 
Sicily, where he nearly died. During his convalescence it 
was borne in upon him that God had a work for him to do 
in England. 

Froude had already returned, and Isaac Williams, at 
that time Newman’s curate, says that he had come back 
full of energy and of the prospect of doing something for 
the Church; “ We walked in the Trinity College gardens, 
and discussed the subject. He said in his manner, ‘ Isaac, 
we must make a row in the world. Why should we not? 
Only consider what the Peculiars ( i.e. the Evangelicals) 
have done with a few half-truths to work upon. And with 
our principles, if we set resolutely to work, we can do the 
same.’ I said, ‘ I have no doubt we can make a noise and 
may get people to join us, but shall we make them better 
Christians ? ’ ” 

To this Froude said, “ Church principles, forced on 
people’s notice, must work for good.” 1 

This conversation brings out three features in the Move¬ 
ment. First of all, its aim was to “ make people better 
1 Isaac Williams, op. cit., pp. 63, 64. 
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Christians.” Secondly, it was to rely in great measure on 
the circulation of Church principles to achieve the desired 
result. Thirdly, it was not to be afraid to “ force ” its 
principles on people’s notice. 

Soon afterwards Newman came back, and on the first 
Sunday after his return Keble preached at St. Mary’s his 
famous Assize sermon, afterwards published under the title 
National Apostasy. It was a protest against the action of the 
State in abandoning “ a national profession of religion,” 
which he thought amounted to apostasy. The sermon by 
itself would have made little stir, but it was a match laid 
to a fire that was ready for kindling. 

The immediate sequel was a meeting at Hadleigh Par¬ 
sonage, the residence of Hugh James Rose. There were 
present, besides the host, William Palmer, author of Origines 
Liturgies, “ the only really learned man among us,” Arthur 
Philip Perceval, and Hurrell Froude. 

Froude was the only representative of the new Oxford 
party, for William Palmer, though a resident at Oxford, 
and a kind of “ liaison ” officer, really belonged to the old 
High-Church party. The meeting lasted from July 18 to 
25. Those who took part in it discussed a number of 
subjects, and unanimously decided that something ought 
to be done, without deciding what that something was to 
be. The only immediate result was a project for an Associa¬ 
tion, which came to little. Newman soon tired of it, and 
on September 9 “ out of his own head ” began the Tracts, 
or, to give them their full title, Tracts for the Times against 
Popery and Dissent , and the Movement was launched. 

After the Tracts had begun, William Palmer and Joshua 
Watson engineered the presentation of two addresses to the 
Primate, one signed by the clergy and the other by the 
laymen of the Church. Though Newman had a hand in 
drawing up the clerical address, this was a definitely “ High 
Church ” as distinct from a Tractarian move, and though 
it may have done something “ to strengthen the hands and 
comfort the heartof theArchbishop,” asits promoters intended, 
its ultimate effect upon the ecclesiastical situation was nil. 
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Newman was the sole editor of the Tracts. He wrote the 
first three, and of the forty-six which made up the first 
volume he wrote sixteen and re-wrote another. The others, 
at least in the early series, were makeweights. The style 
of Newman’s Tracts was abrupt, challenging, and provo¬ 
cative. They assumed that High-Church clergy believed 
in the teaching of the Prayer-book, and pointed out with 
emphasis and lucidity what that teaching implied, especially 
in view of the claim of the State to override the spiritual 
authority of the Church. 

Newman and Froude wished to awake and startle their 
readers. Newman described the Tracts as “ a dose of 
volatile salts, pungent but restorative.” He said that he 
did not mind if they were said to be written in an irritated 
and irritating manner, as long as they aroused attention. 
“ Moderate and well-judging men will be shocked at it,” 
he wrote of a poem he had contributed to the British Maga¬ 
zine , and he wrote the Tracts in the same spirit. 1 “ Any¬ 
thing that sets people agog,” wrote Hurrell Froude, “ is a 
good thing. I deprecate a calm.” 

The provocative tone of the Tracts soon brought their 
writers into collision with the leaders of the High-Church 
party, who were the first to sound the note of alarm and 
indeed hostility. Palmer, instigated by what Newman called 
his “ High-Church connection,” wanted the Tracts censored 
by a Committee. This would have suited neither Newman 
nor Froude. “ If you correct them,” wrote Newman on 
September 18, 1833, “ according to the wishes of a board, 
you will have nothing but tame, dull compositions, which 
will take no one.” 2 

This violent way of proceeding was abhorrent to Palmer. 
He was by nature conciliatory. “ It is necessary as much 
as possible to gild the pill,” he had written to Perceval 
before the Movement began, “ and adapt it to delicate 
stomachs. In all we do on Church subjects we should, I 

1 See especially a letter to S. Richards, dated November 22, 1833, 
printed in Mozley, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 488 sq. 

2 Mozley, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 475. 
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think, endeavour to speak without anything that could be 
said to be harsh or violent.” 1 

Lord Blachford has described how “ Froude, stretched at 
his long length on Newman’s sofa, broke in upon one of 
Palmer’s judicious harangues about Bishops and Arch¬ 
deacons and such-like with the ejaculation, ‘ I don’t see 
why we should disguise from ourselves that our object is 
to dictate to the clergy of this country, and I, for one, do 
not want any one else to get on the box.’ ” 2 

Palmer, however, and his “ High-Church connection” 
were very persistent. “ Palmer,” wrote Newman to Froude 
on November 13, “ musters the Z’s (Establishment men) in 
great force against the Tracts . . . and wishes us to stop 
them.” So impressed was he by the opposition of High 
Churchmen, and the encouragement he received from 
Evangelicals, that he wrote, “ Surely my game lies among 
them (the Evangelicals). I can make no hand of the 
Z’s.” 3 

The Tracts soon made a stir. On June 15, 1834, he 
wrote to Froude, “ That the said Tracts have been of essen¬ 
tial benefit it is impossible to doubt. Pamphlets, sermons, 
etc., on the Apostolic Succession are appearing in every 
part of the kingdom; and every other Sunday we have a 
University sermon on the subject.” 4 

The influence of the Tracts survived the first shock of 
novelty. “ What you say about our opuscula ,” Newman 
wrote to Froude in July 1835, “ is very encouraging. I am 
astonished to see how they take. A flame seems rising in 
many places to show no mortal incendiary is at work, 
though this was one that may have some influence in 
shaping the course or modifying the nature of the flame.” 5 
The appeal of the Tracts was to antiquity and Church 
Order. That is why Froude nicknamed his party “ Apos- 
tolicals.” Evangelicals and Liberals had gone astray by 
following their individual fancies. 

1 MS. letter in Pusey Plouse. 2 Church, op. cii ., p. 62. 

3 Mozley, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 479. 4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 112. 
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Each claims to trust his own weak will; 

Blind idol! so ye languish still, 

All wranglers, and all wrong, 

Newman had written on December 13, 1832. 1 Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, had committed the cardinal sin 
of adding to the faith. The autocracy of the Pope, Invocation 
of Saints, and so on, were accretions on the original deposit. 
The Tractarians 5 rallying cry was therefore, “Back to the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church.” Newman called this 
principle of the appeal to antiquity Via Media , or the middle 
way, between Protestant and Roman novelties. It followed 
as a necessary corollary that the party should base itself on 
learning. Any party that appeals to antiquity must of 
necessity do this, and the Oxford Movement undoubtedly 
gave a great and needed stimulus to ecclesiastical studies. 
The appeal to learning was made even in the early 
Tracts, but when Pusey became a contributor, not only 
did the actual Tracts become “ more solid productions,” 
but he inaugurated in addition the Translations from the 
Fathers. 2 

Newman wrote on August 5, 1836, “ Pusey and I are 
thinking of giving our names as joint editors to a library 
of the Catholic Fathers, which will consist of translations 
from St. Austin, St. Chrysostom, etc., etc.” 

Edward Bouverie Pusey, whose name now comes into the 
story, was not one of the original Tractarians, though when 
once he joined the Movement he became second only to 
Newman in importance, taking the place of Froude and 
making, with Keble, an Oxford triumvirate. The son of a 
Berkshire country gentleman, he was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church. He became a Fellow of Oriel in 1823, 
and in 1828 Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of 
Christ Church. The first Tract he wrote was No. 175 on 
Fasting , which he signed with his own initials. “He at 

1 Mozley, op . cit., Vol. I, p. 292. 

2 See letter of Pusey to Newman, September 4, 1835, with reference 
to a rumour that Newman was to give up the Tracts, “ My first thought 
was . . . Newman will have time for more solid productions ” (Mozley, 
op. cit ., Vol. II, p. 133). 
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once gave to us/ 5 wrote Newman in the Apologia , “ a position 
and a name. Without him we should have had little 
chance, especially at the early date of 1834, of making any 
serious resistance to the Liberal aggression. But Dr. Pusey 
was a Professor and Canon of Christ Church; he had a 
vast influence in consequence of his deep religious serious¬ 
ness, the munificence of his charities, his Professorship, his 
family connections, and his easy relations with University 
authorities. . . . He was/ 5 Newman added, “ a man of 
large designs; he had a hopeful, sanguine mind; he had 
no fear of others; he was haunted by no intellectual 
perplexities. 55 1 

Even Liberals like A. P. Stanley, the future Dean of 
Westminster and a devoted disciple of Arnold, were 
caught by the flame. “ Your letter, 55 he wrote, “ about my 
turning Newmanist came strangely in accordance with my 
own state of mind about it now. Not that I am turned or 
am turning Newmanist, but I do feel that a crisis in my 
opinions is coming on, and that the difficulties which I 
find in my present views are greater than I thought they 
were, and that I am in the presence of a magnificent and 
consistent system, shooting up on every side, whilst all that 
I see here against it is weak and grovelling (written in 
February 1838). 55 2 

“ Stanley/ 5 wrote Newman on July 5, 1837, as an uncon¬ 
scious commentary on this letter, “ attends Sacrament in 
St. Mary’s now. 55 

It was some time before the Movement had to face any 
serious opposition. The Liberals, naturally, were hostile 
from the first. Dr. Whately, now Archbishop of Dublin, 
called its votaries Tractitcs and Rabbinists, in derision. Dr. 
Arnold complained that the writers of the Tracts were not 
only contending for the necessity of episcopacy, “ a doctrine 
at ordinary times gratuitous, but at the same time harmless 
save as a folly, but were stirring up the clergy to resist 
measures of Church Reform imposed by the State/ 5 which 

1 Apologia , pp. 60, 61. 

2 R. E. Prothcro, Life of Dean Stanley , Vol. I, p. 194. 
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he considered essentially “ schismatical and anarchical.” 1 
He also used “ the most savage phrases about Newmanism 
that he could invent.” 2 

But it was not until the conflict which ensued over the 
appointment of Dr. Hampden, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
to be Regius Professor of Divinity in 1836 that the Liberals 
made an attack in force. Hampden some years before, as 
Bampton Lecturer, had seemed to deny the authority of 
the Creeds, though apparently he had not meant to do this. 
On his appointment an agitation ensued in which Newman 
took a leading part. In the end Convocation by a majority 
of 474 votes to 94 resolved that Hampden should be deprived 
of his vote in the choice of University preacher. The size 
of the majority shows that the opposition was made up of a 
combination of orthodox parties, and did not consist of 
Tractarians alone, but the Liberals chose to hold Newman 
and the Tractarians responsible. 

Dr. Arnold’s famous article in the Edinburgh Review , 3 
labelled by the Editor, “ The Oxford Malignants,” shows 
how angry the Liberals were. He denounced the Tract¬ 
arians as “ a few obscure fanatics,” belonging to a party 
which “ had ever been the peculiar disgrace of the Church 
of England ”; and compared them, with an obvious hit at 
Newman, to Plickes the non-juror, on account of “ a senti¬ 
mental style of excessive religious feeling in his prayers and 
other religious compositions ” and “ the pretended holiness 
of his life.” 

Stanley thought the article “ a most sad thing.” “ The 
most objectionable thing,” he wrote, “ is ‘ pretended holi¬ 
ness,’ and the general contempt with which he speaks of 
them, as well as the imputation of deliberate dishonesty.” 4 
The Evangelicals, on the other hand, were slower to 
discover the drift of the Tracts. Charles Sumner, 5 the 
Evangelical Bishop of Winchester, thought at one time that 

1 A. P. Stanley, Life and Correspondence of T . Arnold , Vol. I, p. 300. 

2 Prothero, op. cit . 9 Vol. I, p. 210. 

3 April 1836. 4 0 p. cit., Vol. I, pp. 162, 163 

0 George Henry Sumner, Life of Charles Richard Sumner , p. 243. 
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“ a copious distribution of them would do good.’’ But as 
the Tracts continued, the Evangelicals became suspicious 
and hostile. Churton and Hook attributed their hostility 
in part to jealousy. “ The bitterness of the leaders of the 
old Evangelical party,’ * wrote Hook, “ is to be traced to 
the fact of your having taken the wind out of their sails. 
They were considered the really pious people in our Church; 
the High-Church men were represented as ungodly; this is 
no longer said.” 1 

But the Evangelicals did not as a body take the field 
against the Movement until 1838, when Tract 80 appeared 
with the title Reserve in Religious Teaching . Its author was 
Isaac Williams, a poet, and a shy, fastidious scholar, who 
wrote the Tract, according to Dean Church, 2 as a “ protest 
against the coarseness and shallowness which threw the 
most sacred words about at random in loud and declamatory 
appeals, and which especially dragged in the awful mystery 
of the Atonement, under the crudest and most vulgar con¬ 
ception of it, as a ready topic of excitement in otherwise 
commonplace and helpless preaching.” 

Neither Keble, Newman, nor Pusey, who had all read 
the Tract before it was printed, was prepared for the furious 
outbreak it caused. “ It was like the explosion of a mine.” 3 
The one word reserve contained the explosive. Eminent 
Evangelicals were content to denounce the Tract on the 
strength of that word alone. They assumed that the writer 
was in favour of keeping back the whole counsel of God 
and the doctrine of the Atonement in particular. J. B. 
Sumner, Bishop of Chester, denounced the Movement in 
consequence as “ the work of Satan.” 4 

The publication of Froude’s Remains in 1841 outraged the 
Evangelicals still further. The first volume, which included 
his Journal and private letters to intimate friends, contained 
many unguarded and unqualified expressions, ridiculing 
the Reformers and severely criticising missionary methods in 
the West Indies. “ Also why do you praise Ridley? ” he 

2 R. W. Church, op . cit ., p. 230. 

4 Charge , 1838. 
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wrote. “ Do you know sufficient good about him to 
counterbalance the fact that he was the associate of Cran- 
mer, Peter Martyr, and Bucer? How beautifully the 
Edinburgh Review has shown up Luther, Melanchthon and 
Co. What good genius has possessed them to do our dirty 
work? ” 1 

When we remember that Evangelicals regarded the 
Reformation leaders as only a little less sacrosanct than the 
Apostles, we can understand how bitterly they resented such 
passages. 

Again, The great object,” he said, alluding to missionary 
methods that came under his notice, “ seems to be to get as 
many as they can to be baptized, and to marry, and to 
learn to read. ... Is not baptism, unless followed by an 
attempt at a Christian life, as great a curse as receiving the 
Lord’s Body unworthily? ” He also scoffed at the “ Estab¬ 
lishment,” calling it “ an incubus ” and an “ upas tree,” 
and stigmatised the idea that a priest must be a gentleman 
as “ a stupid, exclusive, Protestant fallacy,” which “ ought 
to be exploded.” 

He threw out these remarks in private letters to intimate 
friends, as if in conversation, without a thought of publica¬ 
tion, generally with the intention of provoking contradiction 
and argument; moreover, his pro-Roman statements can 
be balanced with others equally anti-Roman. He wrote, 
for instance, in another letter: “ I think that the only 
topos (plan) now is * the ancient Church of England,’ and 
as an explanation of that, one means Charles I and the 
Nonjurors.” “ The more I read,” he wrote, “ the more I 
am reconciled to the present state of things in England and 
prospects of the Church.” But those who were hurt by his 
gibes were too angry to make allowances. 

“ I have read Froude’s volume,” wrote Dr. Arnold, “ and 
I think that its predominant character is its extraordinary 
impudence. I never saw a more remarkable instance of that 
quality than the way in which he, a young man and a 

1 Remains of the late Reverend Richard Hurrell Fronde, Vol. I, pp. 393, 
394 * 
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clergyman of the Church of England, reviles all those 
persons whom the accordant voice of that Church, without 
distinction of party, has agreed to honour, even perhaps with 
an excess of admiration.” 

“It is a matter of shame and grief to me,” wrote 
C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of London, “ that, while such men as 
Hildebrand and Becket are held up to admiration, reproach 
and censure should be cast upon those holy fathers to whom 
under God we owe our deliverance from an unspeakable 
yoke, Cranmer, and Ridley, and Jewel.” 1 

Lord Morpeth attacked the Tractarians in the House of 
Lords, as “ a sect of damnable and detestable heretics of 
late sprung up in Oxford, a sect which evidently affects 
Popery, and merits the heartiest condemnation of all true 
Christians.” 2 

In spite of these storms the Movement grew in extent and 
influence. An article on the Movement which appeared in 
The Times of March 6, 1841, and can hardly be suspected of 
bias, gives an idea of how deep an impression it had made. 
After giving some account of the circumstances which gave 
rise to the Movement, it goes on to say: 

“ Their teaching has now sunk deep into the heart of the 
Church of England; it has acquired not merely a numerical 
but a moral power and influence . . . the younger clergy 
are said to be generally of this school; it has no want of 
advocates among their seniors; it has penetrated into both 
Houses of Parliament. ...” 

The article concluded with an eulogy on the Tractarians 
themselves. “ They write with learning, ability, calmness, 
seriousness, command of temper, a strong sense of responsi¬ 
bility, forbearance, and courtesy of language towards their 
adversaries. No man can know anything of their lives 
without being aware that they act consistently with their 
professions; that they are more than usually strict, circum¬ 
spect, self-denying.” 3 

1 Charge, 1842. 2 Mozlcy, op. tit., Vol. II, pp. 255 - 257 - 

3 Quoted by the Hon. A. Perceval, Some Documents , etc., etc. Con¬ 
nected with “ Tract for the Times ” No. go. 
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The first real check to the Movement was the result, not 
of an attack by an external enemy, but of a new development 
within itself, which split its followers into two parties, and 
threatened to destroy it altogether. It will be remembered 
that the Tracts for the Times were originally directed “ against 
Popery, 55 as well as “ against Dissent. 55 But from about 
the year 1838 recruits were coming into the Movement, 
who set about turning it in the direction of Rome. They 
were for the most part men who owned no previous 
attachment to the Church of England, and had been 
brought up as Liberals or Evangelicals. Few, if any, were 
High Churchmen. Newman mentions Frederick Oakeley, 
Fellow of Balliol, as the chief member of this party. He left 
Oxford in 1839 to become incumbent of Margaret Chapel. 
He there built up a most devout congregation, including 
Mr. Gladstone, who says that he was attracted among other 
things by the brevity of the sermons, which never exceeded 
twenty minutes in length. Though Oakeley left Oxford, he 
maintained his connexion with the Movement by contribut¬ 
ing pro-Roman articles to the British Critic. Dean Church 
always reckoned his article on Jewel, which appeared in 
1841 in the July number of that Journal, as a landmark in 
the progress of Roman ideas, since in this for the first time 
an Anglican publicly held up Rome as the model, and 
apologised for the Church of England as a miserable and 
just allowable makeshift. 

W. G. Ward, however, another Balliol Fellow, was the real 
leader of the new Movement, though Newman, writing after 
he had been estranged from Ward for many years, does not 
mention his name in the Apologia. Ward was an accom¬ 
plished mathematician, an expert in operatic music, and one 
of the best talkers in the University, loving argument for 
argument’s sake, and, in argument, pressing every premise 
to its logical conclusion. Like Froude, he was not afraid of 
inferences. He was a philosopher, and liked to argue every¬ 
thing from first principles. Of history he professed to know 
nothing, and to be incapable of understanding it. He had 
been brought up in a formal, conventional type of church- 
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manship, which had left an abiding impression of disgust and 
repulsion. 

At Oxford he became a fervent Utilitarian Radical and a 
disciple of Arnold, being attracted by Arnold’s insistence on 
personal holiness as the first aim of religion. However, by 
1841 his sympathies had become definitely Roman. “ The 
restoration of active communion with the Roman Church,” 
he wrote, “ is the most enchanting earthly prospect on which 
my imagination can dwell.” 1 Rome attracted him by her 
frank recognition of the supernatural, as contrasted with its 
grudging acceptance by popular Protestantism, by her 
standard of saintliness, which seemed to him to attain to a 
more heroic level than the Anglican, but perhaps most of 
all by the promise she held out of providing an authoritative 
guide. He had none of Newman s affection and reverence 
for the English Church. “ He disliked it in the present; he 
knew nothing of its past,” and spoke of it as “ Old Mother 
Damnable,” a play upon one of the titles of our Lady, Mater 
Amabilis, occurring in the Litany of Loretto. It is doubtful 
if he ever really belonged to the Movement; he was more 
like a loose horse galloping by the side of its carriage. 
“ That Movement,” in the words of David Lewis, a friend 
of Newman, who eventually followed him to Rome, “ was for 
the exaltation, or renovation, or purification of the Anglican 
Church; there was no disloyalty about the men. Not thus 
with Mr. Ward, he never had the slightest respect, not to say 
reverence, for the Anglican system, he never did anything to 
support it, unless he could at the same time give it a kick. 

The new party also included J. B. Bloxam, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, F. W. Faber, author of many popular 
hymns, and J. B. Morris, Fellow of Exeter, who annoyed 
Newman by preaching a sermon at St. Mary’s on Michaelmas 
Day 1838, in which he said that the brute creation ought to 
fast, and by teaching on the following Sunday, “ totidem 
verbis, the Roman doctrine of the Mass.” 3 

1 Wilfrid Ward, William George Ward and The Oxford Movement, p. 142. 

2 E. S. Purcell, Life and Letters of Phillipps de Lisle, Vol. I, p. 243. 

3 A. Mozlcy, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 291. 
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Half-heartedness was certainly not Morris’s weakness. 
“ I saw a good deal of men like Jack Morris,” wrote Mark 
Pattison in his Memoir, 1 “ whose whole conversation was 
turning the Church of England into ridicule, and who 
adopted as their motto, ‘ Tendimus in Latium .’ . . . He passed 
his whole time up the tower of Exeter College, reading the 
Fathers and cutting jokes upon ‘our step-mother, the 
Church of England.’ ” 

Through J. B. Bloxam they were introduced to a Roman 
Catholic enthusiast for reunion, Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, 
and a reunion movement began. Both parties agreed that 
it was better to wait for a mass conversion of the Church of 
England than for deserters to go over singly. “ It was their 
duty,” Bloxam maintained, “ to remain where they were for 
the present, working for the reunion and restoration of their 
Church to Catholic unity, unless God should show them 
otherwise.” 2 

Bloxam, indeed, though the go-between in such corre¬ 
spondence as there was between the advanced wing of the 
Tractarian party and Rome, and looked on as an “ ultra” 
never had any intention of seceding. 3 Except perhaps 
Bloxam, whose friends thought him timid, they were con¬ 
fident and aggressive, and extravagant as mediaeval lovers, 
and the more extravagant they were, the more were they 
inclined to proclaim their doctrines from the housetop. 
They had lost all love for the Church of England, if they had 
ever had any, and had fallen in love with the Church of 
Rome; they burned to proclaim their contempt for the one 
and their admiration for the other. “ They shed floods of 
tears,” wrote de Lisle to Cardinal Acton, “ over their poor 
fallen mother the Church of England, imploring our Lord 
to restore her, and so their country, to Catholic Unity.” 
Newman himself had nothing to do with these conversations. 4 

When some of them met de Lisle in 1841, they did not 
hesitate to criticise Newman’s timidity, as they called it. 

1 P- *85. 2 E. S. Purcell, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 233, 234. 

3 See letter to de Lisle, October 31, 1841, Ibid., p. 298. 

1 Ibid., p. 237. 
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W. G. Ward attacked what he called the hanging back of his 
leader, and blamed him for not breaking with Pusey and 
Keble. 1 Newman himself disliked these meetings, and 
refused to meet de Lisle. 

This group also seems to have included what “ ritualism,” 
to use a convenient, if inaccurate, term, there was in the 
party. Lord Blachford long afterwards described Bloxam as 
the “Father and Grandfather of all ritualistics.” 2 But the 
leaders took little or no interest in what they called “ exter¬ 
nals.” Newman called the ceremonialists of the party “ the 
gilt-gingerbread school,” not without contempt, and to 
Dr. Pusey any kind of ceremonial display was antipathetic. 
He thought that in the depressed condition of the Church 
of England its ministers ought not to be “ dressing them¬ 
selves up.” He did not even know what a cope was. 3 “ Do 
tell me what a cope is,” he said one day to Bloxam. 

In a letter to the Bishop of London at the time of the riots 
in St. George’s-in-the-East he indignantly disclaimed the 
title of “ ritualist.” It was only the Erastianism of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act and the unfairness, as he 
thought, of the Privy Council judgments, which made him 
take his stand definitely with the ritualists. 

The real birth-place of “ ritualism,” however, was, as 
is shown in another place, 4 not Oxford but Cambridge; 
its organ of propaganda The Ecclesiologist , not The Tracts for 
the Times ; and its champions John Mason Neale, Edwin 
Boyce, and Benjamin Webb, not Newman, Keble, or Pusey. 

The attitude of the extreme men not unnaturally caused 
anxiety to the right wing of the Tractarians, and extreme 
annoyance to old-fashioned High Churchmen like Edward 
Churton and Hook, who had been friends, if “ candid 
friends,” of the Movement so far as it had gone. 

Hook, who in the early stages of the Movement had been 
its enthusiastic supporter, calling himself a Tractman , and 

1 See letter to de Lisle, October 31, 1841, p. 256. 

2 MS. letter in Magdalen College Library. 

3 MS. note by F. E. Paget (Ollard Collection). 

4 See Essay XII. 
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only criticising the Tracts for being too dear and not “ popu¬ 
lar ” enough, began to get alarmed. He complained to 
Pusey of a clergyman named Parsons at Shipton who had 
appeared “ in a short surplice edged with lace and a stole 
with crosses, looking as like a Roman priest as possible,” 1 
and of young men who came down into the provinces;— 
“ they dogmatise and then, when questioned, are ignorant 
of facts; talk of Tradition, but are wholly ignorant of 
Church History.” 2 “I do wish,” he wrote to Pusey on 
December 31, 1839, “ you and Newman would just point 
out to us what is your standing-point—the position you have 
decided to take. At present the whole system seems so 
nearly that of attacking the Church of England and palliating 
the Church of Rome.” “ Among the younger men,” he 
wrote to Pusey in 1841, “ there is a growing attachment to 
Romanism, as now distinguished from Catholicism—quite 
a hatred of Catholic practices, which they are pleased to 
call Anglican.” 3 

The Anglican section of the Tractarians looked to Newman 
and Pusey to restrain their more extreme brethren. This 
Newman was able to do without misgivings until the middle 
of 1839. “ In the spring of 1839, m Y position in the Anglican 

Church was at its height. I had supreme confidence in my 
controversial status, and I had a great and still growing 
success in recommending it to others.” 4 The immediate 
cause of his loss of confidence was an Article in the Dublin 
Review by Dr. Wiseman on “ The Anglican Claim,” in which 
the writer compared Anglicans to the Donatists, who 
separated from the Church in the fourth century, on a point 
of discipline. The article might not have made much 
impression. “ I read it and saw little in it”: but a friend, 
“an anxiously religious man, now, as then, very dear to 
me,” pointed out to Newman the words of St. Augustine 
—Securus judicat orbis terrarum , which indicate that the 
final test of any disputed question is the judgment of the 
whole Church, which must be right as against the single 
opinion of any isolated individual or body. This saying 

1 MS. letter in Pusey House. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 1 Apologia. 
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pierced Newman like a sword. It appealed vividly to his 
imagination; and his imagination always played a con¬ 
siderable, if not a decisive part, in his decisions. “ He who 
has seen a ghost,” he wrote in the Apologia, “ cannot be as if 
he had never seen it. The heavens had opened and closed 
again. The thought for a moment had been—‘ The Church 
of Rome will be found right, after all ’; and then it had 
vanished. My old conviction remained as before.” He 
regained confidence, writing in January 1840, “Each dis¬ 
putant has a strong point: our strong point is the argument 
from Primitiveness, that of the Romanists from Universality. 
It is a fact, however it is to be counted for, that Rome has 
added to the creed; and it is a fact, however we justify our¬ 
selves, that we are estranged from the great body of Christians 
over the world.” 

The Romanising section of the party at length forced 
Newman’s hand. They were restive and impatient, and 
asking why they should remain in the Church of England. 
Newman wrote Tract 90 to assure them, and incidentally 
himself, that it was possible to hold all Catholic doctrine, 
while assenting to the Thirty-nine Articles. “ Ward and 
Oakeley,” said W. J. Copeland, “ worried him into writing 
Tract 90.” But he wrote it, not only to silence Ward and 
stop the threatened secessions, but to still uneasy voices in 
his own consciousness. 

“ While our Prayer-book is acknowledged on all hands to 
be of Catholic origin, our Articles, also,” he maintained in 
the Tract, “ the offspring of an uncatholic age, are, through 
God’s good providence, at least not uncatholic, and may be 
subscribed by those who aim at being Catholic in heart and 
doctrine.” He claimed that those who signed the Articles 
might take them in their plain, grammatical sense, and were 
not bound to interpret them according to the opinion of 
those who drew them up, and he laid stress on the 
doctrina Romanensium, or Romish doctrine, condemned in the 
Articles, which he took to be “ the received doctrine of the 
day, when the Articles were written, not the Roman doctrine 
officially promulgated by the Council of Trent, subsequently 
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to the time when the Articles were drawn up, or the primitive 
doctrine, or the Greek doctrine. For instance while 
Article XXII condemned the 6 Romish doctrine concerning 
purgatory, pardons, worshipping, and adoration as well of 
images as of relics, and also invocation of saints, as a fond 
thing, vainly invented, 5 it does not necessarily condemn 
either the primitive doctrine concerning purgatory, or that 
maintained by the Greeks at the Council of Florence. 55 

This explanation was then unusual. Men had become 
accustomed to interpreting the articles on traditional 
Protestant lines, and regarded them, not as articles 
of comprehension, but as undisputed barriers against 
Roman teaching. The suggestion that their flank could be 
turned filled nearly everybody with horror and dismay. 
The Tract appeared early in March 1841, and the storm 
soon broke. Four tutors, headed by A. C. Tait, Senior 
Tutor of Balliol College, printed a joint Memorial protesting 
against the teaching of Tract 90, which was also delated to 
the Heads of Houses, the governing body of the University. 
As soon as Newman heard that the Heads of Houses meant 
to judge it, he let it be known, through Pusey, that he was 
writing an explanation. They, however, without waiting 
for the explanation, published a condemnation, accusing 
the writer of using “ modes of interpretation which evaded 
rather than explained the sense of the Thirty-nine Articles. 55 
The word “ evading 55 was enough. It suggested dishonesty, 
Jesuitry—everything that Englishmen like to think essentially 
un-English. Oxford was in a ferment. “Tract 90 had not 
been out many days, 55 wrote an observer, “ before the 
University of Oxford was in a fever of excitement. If you 
had happened to pass two Heads of Houses, or tutors of 
Colleges, strolling down High Street in the afternoon, or 
returning from their walk over Magdalen Bridge, a thousand 
to one but you would have caught the words ‘ Newman 5 
and fi Tract 90. 5 55 1 

Not only Oxford but the country rang with denunciation. 
Mr. Lane-Fox, member for Yorkshire, talked of riding in 
1 F. Oakeley, Historical Notes on the Tractarian Movement. 
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blood up to his horse’s bridle, if by so doing he could put 
down the Popery of the Oxford School. 1 

Newman bent to the storm so far as to discontinue the 
Tracts, at the request of the Bishop of Oxford, and to write 
a letter to him expressing his own belief in the Church of 
England, on the understanding that the Bishops were not to 
condemn Tract 90. 

Newman thought that the storm had blown over, and 
“ In the summer of 1841,” he wrote in the Apologia , “ I 
found myself at Littlemore without any harass or anxiety on 
my mind . . . but, between July and November I received 
three blows which broke me.” 2 One was the reappearance 
of the Donatist “ ghost,” which he thought he had success¬ 
fully laid, this time during his study of the Arian controversy. 
“ I saw clearly that in the history of Arianism, the pure 
Arians were the Protestants, the semi-Arians were the 
Anglicans, and that Rome now was what it was then.” 3 
The second blow, or series of blows, came from the 
charges of the Bishops that autumn. “ One by one the 
Bishops charged against me.” Even bishops from Ireland 
and India joined in the hue and cry. James Thomas 
O’Brien, Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, despaired 
“ of conveying anything like a full impression of the shifting, 
evasive, and disingenuous sophistry, with which the purpose 
of the tract is followed out.” “ Not the High Church party, 
of which Archbishop Laud was then the head,” lamented 
Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, “ nor the Non-Jurors 
who condemned the glorious Revolution of 1688, carried out 
so many of the main principles of the Church of Rome and 
professed them so formally, fully, and systematically in the 
Church of England, as is now openly done.” 4 
There were two reasons which made Newman peculiarly 
susceptible to the effect of condemnation by individual 
bishops. He was of an almost morbidly sensitive nature. 
He once said that nothing could be said about him in praise 
or blame “ which did not tear off his morbidly sensitive 

1 MS. letter of Edward Churton in Pusey House. 

2 Apologia , p. 139. 3 Ibid. 4 Charge , 1841. 
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skin. 55 His sister Jemima afterwards wrote that his only 
fault was “ undue personal sensitiveness to blame, or to 
not being liked. 55 The other reason was the exaggerated 
and unconstitutional idea he held of episcopal authority. 
Writing to a friend in April 1841 he said, “ I suppose you 
would obey the Holy See in such a case; now, when we were 
separated from the Pope, his authority reverted to our 
Diocesans. Our Bishop is our Pope. It is our theory that 
each diocese is an integral church. 55 

This prelatical idea of the office of a bishop was not a 
High Church doctrine. Edward Churton, for instance, 
wrote in 1840 to Perceval, “ I think the Church of England 
has other things in it besides Episcopacy of Divine right, and 
we must not go about to establish a despotism under the 
name of episcopacy. 55 

When the Bishops condemned Newman, he felt that his 
views were not tenable in the Church of England. He says 
in the Apologia that he was seeing how much of Catholic 
doctrine the Church of England would bear. It was “like 
proving cannon. 551 Tract 90 was the test of whether the 
Church of England could stand Catholic doctrine or not. 
Its reception by the Bishops satisfied him that the cannon 
had burst. 

In the autumn another blow fell—the project of the 
Jerusalem bishopric. A new church had recently been 
formed in Prussia by a forced union of Lutherans and 
Calvinists. It was the ambition of the Prussian statesman, 
de Bunsen, to pave the way for a recognition of this new 
State Church by the Church of England, and ultimately for 
union with it. He therefore proposed that there should be 
a Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, nominated alternately by 
England and Prussia, consecrated by English bishops, and 
exercising jurisdiction over English and German Protestants 
in Palestine. Archbishop Iiowley and Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, accepted the scheme. 

“ Now here at the very time, 55 commented Newman, in 
the Apologia , “ that the Anglican Bishops were directing their 
1 Charge , 1841, p. 135. 
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censure upon me for avowing an approach to the Catholic 
Church not closer than I believed the Anglican formularies 
would allow, they were, on the other hand, fraternising, by 
their act or by their sulferance, with Protestant bodies, and 
allowing them to put themselves under an Anglican bishop, 
without any renunciation of their errors, or regard to their 
due reception of baptism and confirmation. This was the 
third blow, which finally shattered my faith in the Anglican 
Church.” 

“ From the end of 1841,” wrote Newman in the Apologia , 
“ I was on my death-bed as regards my membership with 
the Anglican Church.” The place in which he chose to die 
was Littlemore, a hamlet three miles from Oxford, though in 
the parish of St. Mary. He had built a church there some 
years before, and in 1840 had bought land and set about 
erecting a building, which he intended should become a 
monastic house. 

Here he took up his abode for good in 1842, and here he 
lay “ dying” for three and a half years, amidst a tiny band 
of faithful disciples, who lived like religious, practising the 
strictest asceticism, fasting until evening on Wednesdays and 
Fridays and on all week-days in Lent, making their own beds 
and sweeping their rooms. When Father Dominic, the 
Passionist, came to receive Newman in 1845, he found them 
“ all breathing an air of the strictest poverty, such as I have 
never witnessed in Italy, or France, or any other country 
where I had been.” 1 

Meantime, while Newman lay “dying” at Littlemore, 
the Heads of Houses, having silenced the arch-enemy, took 
courage to attack his chief ally, Dr. Pusey. On May 14, 
1843, Dr. Pusey preached before the University, taking as 
his subject, “ The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent.” 
During the following week the sermon was delated to the 
Vice-Chancellor on the ground of heresy. The Vice- 
Chancellor appointed six doctors of divinity to judge it, and, 
though they refused to give Dr. Pusey an opportunity of 
defending his sermon, he was suspended by the Vice- 

} MS. letter dated December 6, 1845, in Magdalen College Library. 
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Chancellor from preaching in the University for two years, 
on the ground that he had taught doctrines “ contrary to the 
teaching of the Church of England.” The six doctors were 
careful, however, not to state what the offending doctrines 
were. 

In 1845 W. G. Ward published a book entitled, The Ideal 
of a Christian Church, in which the Church of Rome was set 
out as the ideal, and the Church of England as very much 
the reverse. “ It (the book) assumes,” wrote Dean Church, 
“ that the Roman Church, and only the Roman Church, 
satisfies the conditions of what a Church ought to be.” 1 

The Vice-Chancellor and the Heads of Houses thereupon 
proposed to bring three resolutions before Convocation: 
(i) a resolution condemning Ward’s book; (ii) a resolution 
depriving Ward of his degrees; (iii) a third resolution 
condemning Tract 90. 

In the end, the first resolution, condemning the book, 
was carried by 777 votes to 386: the second, depriving 
Ward of his degrees, by 569 to 511. When the third resolu¬ 
tion, condemning Tract 90, was proposed, the Proctors, 
Guillemard of Trinity, and Church of Oriel, interposed their 
veto, as they had the right to do, and the proceedings came 
to an abrupt conclusion. 

These events, however, had no effect on Newman’s 
decision. He had by then lost all hope of the Church of 
England. On September 18, 1843, he had resigned the 
living of St. Mary’s. On September 25, 1843, he had 
preached his last sermon as an English Churchman in 
Littlcmore Church on “ The Parting of Friends.” Serjeant 
Bcllasis, who was present, has given a moving account of 
it. 2 Robert Gregory, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
last survivor of those who were present, has recorded that 
the preacher was interrupted by audible sobs. 

Newman was now, in 1845, busily engaged in construct¬ 
ing a logical bridge by which he might cross over from the 
Church of England to the Church of Rome. The one 

* Church, op. cit., pp. 373, 374. 

A The Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis. 
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attracted him by her claim to obedience and uncompromis¬ 
ing witness to the faith; the other repelled him by her 
Erastianism, her compromises, and by the execrations which 
had greeted his attempts to vindicate her Catholicity. 

The bridge he found in the theory of development as 
applied to religious truth. The theory is roughly that there 
is such a thing as legitimate development in doctrine; that 
we must not look for identity, but growth; that the ques¬ 
tion to ask of any doctrine was not, “ Is it the same as the 
Apostles taught? ” but “ Is it a legitimate, as opposed to 
an illegitimate, development of the primitive doctrine? 55 
The dialectical weakness of Newman’s position was that 
he chose his own tests of what constituted legitimate 
development. 

It is a striking testimony to his genius, that he should 
not only have anticipated Darwin in framing a theory of 
Evolution, but that his teaching has been tacitly accepted 
in the Church of his adoption, however grudgingly and 
suspiciously. Dr. Dollingcr was, in fact, of opinion that 
only the accident of the book being written in English saved 
it from condemnation in Rome. 1 

He wrote the book as a member of the Church of England, 
but when its theory satisfied him, without waiting for the 
book to appear, he made his submission to the Roman 
Church, and published it as a Roman Catholic with the 
title, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 

He was received on October 9, 1845. " ^ camc upon 

us,” said W. J. Copeland, “ as death comes. We all knew 
it was coming, but it seemed sudden at the last.” 2 

His secession was followed by many others. To use Mr. 
Gladstone’s phrase, “ it left wrecks on every shore.” “ The 

1 “ The whole theory of the Development of Dogma as advanced by 
Newman was so counter to the Infallibility theory, that the book could 
not fail to be condemned if it w r cre know r n and read. Pope Leo prob¬ 
ably never read it, and w r ould not be interested in it (not a theologian 
but a statesman). He would read Newsman’s defence of the Temporal 
Power, and this w r ould suffice to commend him for the Cardinalate, 
added to the great personal merits of the case.” M. Trench, Memoir of 
James Skinner , p. 348. 

2 W. J. Copeland, Account of the Movement (Ollard Collection). 
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earthquake goes off,” wrote Charles Marriott, “ as earth¬ 
quakes do, with smaller ones lingering behind.” 1 

Nevertheless, great as the shock was, relentless as the 
persecution which followed, though the Movement was 
driven out of Oxford which gave it birth, and though the 
Liberalism against which it had protested was to become 
the dominant school of thought in the University, the 
Movement rose from its ashes in Oxford to new and more 
vigorous life in the parishes. Besides Pusey, now the acknow¬ 
ledged leader of the Movement, three men were left in 
Oxford, Charles Marriott, John Bowling Mozley, and Richard 
Church, to show that originality, learning, and intellectual 
force were still to be found on the Anglican side of the 
Revival, while the lives of its disciples, who devoted them¬ 
selves up and down the country to the task of reclaiming to 
Christianity the heathen masses of their fellow-countrymen, 
already began to show that the passion for holiness which 
had originally inspired the Movement was still an active 
and vital force. 

It had also laid the foundation for the later “ Ritual ” 
Movement by teaching the doctrines, to which the cere¬ 
monial introduced by the “ Ritualists ” was intended to 
give outward expression. Its protest, however, against 
Erastianism has been less successful, and in fact is almost 
as much needed to-day as ever it was. 2 

Names change and outward methods of expression vary 
from generation to generation; the austere Tractarian 
became the flamboyant Ritualist contending for his Six 
Points ; the “ Ritualist ” has merged into the Anglo- 
Catholic of to-day; but those who would be in the true 
“ lineal succession to Keble, Froude, Newman, Pusey, and 
the rest of that noble band of pioneers, must take as their 
motto the text that Newman chose as the keynote of his 
preaching: ‘ Holiness without which no man shall see the 
Lord. 5 ” 

1 MS. letter, Paget Collection. 2 See Essay XI. 
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THE REVIVAL FROM 1845 TO 1933 
By W. J. Sparrow Simpson 

T he history of the Revival from Newman’s secession in 
1845 down to the present day, a period of nearly eighty 
years, can be sketched only in main outlines within the 
limits of a single essay. 

I. The Loss of its Leader 

When the Movement was deserted by its most attractive 
chief, there were many who believed that its doom was 
scaled. Arthur Stanley, future Dean of Westminster, was 
convinced that the Movement was at an end. Benjamin 
Webb, afterwards Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, said 
that the prospect created unparalleled excitement and fear 
among Anglo-Catholics in the University of Cambridge. 
“ To eject the holiest among us, to cripple every struggle 
for anything high or noble by pointing to Newman, to give 
strength and triumph to the Protestant principle,” would 
be, in Webb’s opinion, for the Church of England “ to lose 
the last remaining note.” He predicted that “ almost all 
the true-hearted would secede, one by one; and our Eras- 
tian Establishment will go on in some new vagary of Protes¬ 
tantism.” To this pessimistic estimate John Mason Neale 
replied, admitting that the first generation of Reformers 
might secede, but assuring Webb that the second generation 
would remain within the English Church, and would restore 
it. He insisted that the defects of the Church of England 
are not inherent in its constitution. If Cambridge Anglo- 
Catholics seceded they would be less excusable than Oxford 
seceders, since they had not to contend against Newman’s 
immense personal influence. In fact, the trial brought out 
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splendid loyalties. There was Keble. There was Pusey— 
firm as a rock, immovable as an anvil. James Skinner, 
afterwards priest at St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, declared in that 
same year that “ the effect of every recent apostasy (and 
most especially of Mr. Newman’s) upon my own mind has 
been to strengthen and confirm it in its stable and unalter¬ 
able attachment to the Church of my baptism.” 

The year of Newman’s secession was also the year of the 
dedication of the Church of St. Saviour, Leeds, at which 
Dodsworth, Marriott, Upton Richards, Keble, Pusey, and 
Isaac Williams all took part. Pusey, in his preface to the 
Sermons, spoke of the heavy distress which he felt, even 
more for the Church’s sake than for his own, since he had 
now for the first time to go forth to his labour “ apart from 
the friend of above twenty-two years, who was to him as 
his own soul.” But the whole of that group of preachers, 
with the exception of Dodsworth, persevered to the last in 
their loyalty. 

Pusey declared that the Roman Communion in England 
had developed a degree of spiritual life and holiness which 
in his own earlier days it had not, and he did not hesitate 
to say that this advancement was partly caused by an 
infusion of members of the English Church who in better 
times would have remained within the Communion to which 
they originally belonged. 1 


II. The Revival of the Study of the Fathers 
The seventeenth-century Anglo-Catholics were thoroughly 
learned in Patristic theology. Bishops Andrewes, Cosin, 
Bull, Beveridge, and Pearson are outstanding instances. 
But at the beginning of the nineteenth century very little 
interest in the Fathers survived. It seemed to critics on the 
Catholic side that the general opinion was that a sort of 
apology was necessary for the study of the Fathers, as if 
for a luxurious waste of time in antiquarian reading which 
was unbefitting any one who aimed at being a practical 
1 Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury (1842), p. 9. 
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divine. A clergyman’s library of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and the first quarter of the nineteenth, 
was said to offer the plainest proof of the neglect of Patristic 
theology, the one exception being Origen’s Against Celsus. 1 
The seventy volumes of the Parker Society, the Puritan 
divines, Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, occupied their 
place. The great majority of the clergy who received their 
education during that period were utterly ignorant of the 
treasures contained in the writings of the great theologians 
of the early centuries. 

Bishop Warburton is reported to have said that the 
Protestantism prevalent at that time displayed a sovereign 
contempt for the authority of the Fathers, and no great 
reverence for any other. A knowledge of dogmatic theology 
was not a distinction of the clergy. 

Professor Blunt, in his lectures at Cambridge on the Right 
Use of the Early Fathers, did much to remind his age of 
the importance attached to Patristic writings at the Reforma¬ 
tion, as shown in the Homilies and in the appeal of the 
Canons of 1571 to the Catholic Fathers and Ancient Bishops. 

Blunt attributed the decay of Patristic learning to the 
political consequences of the Revolution. From that time 
Presbyterian principles were recognised and supported by 
the law of the land in one division of the country as clearly 
as episcopal principles were in the other. “ The King and 
Parliament were henceforward taught to halt between the 
two ”; great landed proprietors who had estates both in 
England and in Scotland, and private persons who by ties 
of marriage or of trade were connected with both, were 
neutralised upon questions of ecclesiastical polity, of which 
the Fathers were the undeniable witnesses. The Nonjurors 
were the representatives of the Old Church families of the 
country. 

The Tractarians were deeply versed in the teaching of the 
great saints of Christendom, and by issuing the Library of 
the Fathers did their utmost to restore to the clergy of the 
English Church the Scriptural expositions and the theo- 
1 The Ecclesiastic for 1858, p. 97. 
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logical principles of the primitive Christian centuries. 
Pusey left as his last legacy to the clergy an earnest plea that 
they would study the Fathers, especially St. Chrysostom 
and St. Augustine. 

The result of this Patristic study was that the Catholic 
Revival became powerful in dogmatic theology. William 
Palmer of Worcester contributed greatly by his two-volumed 
Treatise on the Church, of which a third edition appeared in 
1842, to enlighten English thought as to the Church’s 
character. Wilberforce on the Incarnation came with 
remarkable freshness into popular religion. Mohler’s 
Symbolism, published originally in 1832, and translated into 
English in 1843, was most congenial to the leaders of the 
Movement, partly for its masterly reply to Protestantism, 
and partly for its emphatic stress on the Episcopate as 
balancing the Papacy. 1 

The Oxford Movement was essentially dogmatic. Its 
central purpose was to restore forgotten or neglected aspects 
of the Catholic Faith. It was therefore fundamentally 
institutional. It laid the stress on corporate religion 
precisely because the previous regime had laid the stress on 
the individual side of religion. Hence the Tractarians from 
the very first put forward the supernatural character of 
the Church, the Apostolic Succession of the ministry, the 
Catholic conception of the Sacraments. And it was on 
sacramental doctrine that the Movement was challenged, 
and the challenge led to appeals to the decision of the State. 

III. The Revival of Religious Communities 

A great distinction of the Catholic Revival is the restora¬ 
tion of Religious Communities. Various writers since the 
Reformation had deplored their absence. Their restoration 
began in 1845. Through Pusey’s influence a small com¬ 
munity of women was formed in the parish of Christ Church, 
Albany Street, in St. Pancras. Next followed Miss Sellon’s 
Community at Devonport, supported by the Bishop of 
1 Cf. Goyau-Mohler, p. 36. 
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Exeter, but fiercely opposed by Protestant influence. The 
Wantage Community, which owes its creation to Butler, 
afterwards Dean of Lincoln, dates from 1848. The Mother 
Superior’s secession to Rome, after Manning’s example, 
endangered its existence, but under Butler’s guidance it 
grew and prospered, famed for its distinctive power in 
teaching. The year 1852 saw the rise of the Sisterhood of 
St. John the Baptist, Clewer; the Community which owed 
humanly everything to Canon Carter, and to that wonderful 
woman, Harriett Monsell, the Mother Superior. In 1854, 
under the guidance of J. M. Neale, the Sisterhood of St. 
Margaret, East Grinstead, was founded. 

In the early days of these Communities no vows were 
taken. But the desire to take vows was in course of time 
keenly felt within the convents. Canon Carter made a 
careful study of the question of religious vows. He was 
not at first desirous that they should be taken. But the 
longing arose within the Sisterhood for complete self¬ 
dedication. The original rule at Clewer was that a sister 
was free to depart if at any time her mind was changed. 
Three successive occupants of the See of Oxford were 
consulted, says Hutchings: Bishop Wilberforce, Bishop 
Mackarness, and Bishop Stubbs. The first objected to 
vows, and would not have the rule altered, yet allowed 
Carter to do what he thought best. The second let the 
rule be changed. The last allowed it to be inscribed in the 
rules of the Community that vows were actually taken. 
Carter’s teaching on the subject was published at consider¬ 
able length in an Essay in Orby Shipley’s volume, The 
Church and the World . 

The restoration of Community life began among women, 
but it was followed by a corresponding revival among men. 
Cowley, with its Society of St. John the Evangelist, stands 
at the head. There is no name more venerated in the Angli¬ 
can revival of “ Religion ” than that of the Father-Founder 
Benson. Father Congreve and Father Longridge, and 
Bishop Hall of Vermont, have allowed us to realise some¬ 
thing of what Fr. Benson meant for the Religious life. Cowley 
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in its very nature is only for the few. It reminds us of what 
Montalcmbert said of solitude: it is the mother country of 
the strong. It has been the source of many a noble inspira¬ 
tion, and a godsend to the English Church. 

It is the genius of the Religious life to appear in various 
types, and to adapt itself to the requirements of differing 
ages. Other forms of Community came into being in the 
English Church. In 1891 began the Order of the Sacred 
Mission, now at Kelham. Fr. Kelly was its first Director. 

The Community of the Resurrection was founded in 1892. 
Seven priests under Charles Gore, the founder, dedicated 
themselves at Pusey House. Thence the great institution 
at Mirficld. In forty years the Brotherhood has increased 
to fifty, and the College has above one hundred students 
training for priesthood. 


IV. The Revival of the Synods of the Church 

The revival of Convocation was largely due to an awak¬ 
ened consciousness of the Synodical Constitution of the 
Church, and of its spiritual character. And this was what 
the Catholic Movement created. From 1717 to 1852 
Convocation had been silenced by the State. Owing to 
the policy of the Crown in nominating Broad Churchmen 
to the Episcopate, the theological standard of the House of 
Bishops differed considerably from that of the House of 
Priests. This difference culminated in the Bangorian Con¬ 
troversy, when Hoadley, Bishop of that diocese, published 
theological opinions which the Lower House were deter¬ 
mined to condemn. In order to avert this condemnation, 
Convocation was arbitrarily silenced by the Crown in 1717. 
For the following 135 years Convocation was assembled by 
the Crown, but forbidden to deliberate. All it did was to 
elect a Prolocutor for the Lower House, and sit for a brief 
space for what Burke described as “ the purpose of making 
some polite ecclesiastical compliments to the King,” after 
which it dispersed and was no more heard of in its collective 
capacity until another Parliament was elected. The result 
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was that the Bishops as individuals made their voices heard 
in the House of Lords, but the Church had no organ of 
corporate self-expression. 

When the Gorham Judgment was pronounced in 1850, 
Gladstone said that while individual Bishops and clergy 
made separate protests against the Privy Council decision, 
the Church as a corporate institution had no power whatever 
to declare its mind. This object lesson on the paralysing 
effect of silencing its Provincial Synods led the Catholic- 
minded to agitate for the revival of Convocation. 

Pusey, with his intimate and extensive knowledge of the 
synodical principles of the Universal Church in the centuries 
past, felt acutely the anomalous condition to which the 
Church of England had been reduced. He complained that 
“ the organ through which the Church, on her own prin¬ 
ciples, ought to speak, has long been forcibly silenced. And 
even now, if allowed to assemble at all, any whisper on 
matters of faith would soon cause her hundred and thirty- 
eight years of silence to be renewed, so long as the present 
relation of Church and State shall give to statesmen any 
power to silence her.” “ But it is,” he continued, “ to 
speak plainly, grotesque, when statesmen, without consulting 
the Church, would legislate for her.” 1 

The proposal that Convocation should be permitted once 
more to deliberate raised the strongest opposition. It was 
opposed by the lawyers. It was opposed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The Quarterly Review in 1845 anticipated 
the gloomiest results. It declared that “ were a Convoca¬ 
tion suddenly called again into action, it would . . . consti¬ 
tute the most mischievous of all legislatures—an ancient 
legislature, bearing an historical name, possessing or claim¬ 
ing great legal powers, unhappily revived after generations 
of desuetude, not by the renovation of its pristine spirit, but 
as an expedient at a period of popular excitement, and under 
the pinch of necessity.” It would be a Synod “ composed 
of members wholly unused to act together in their canonical 
capacity ”; “ cut off from all traditions of the past, and 
1 Councils of the Church, 1857, pp. 2, 3. 
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ignorant of their true position in the present time, destitute 
of collective experience, and therefore of collective fore¬ 
sight. Such a body, stimulated into morbid activity, would 
combine all the inconveniences of an obsolete institution 
with the rashness of a new experiment, and under existing 
circumstances, involve the Church in inextricable confusion. 55 

Gladstone was not to be disturbed by these pessimistic 
forebodings. He encouraged Bishop Wilberforce to lead 
the way in the House of Lords in 1851. 


V. Opposition to the Revival 

The opposition which the Revival had to face was formid¬ 
able. There was, to begin with, the determined opposition 
of the English Throne. The Prince Consort recommended 
that a system of marked disfavour should be adopted, and 
steadily persevered in, towards those who promulgated 
principles likely to disturb the peace of the Church; and 
he observed that even the most active, ambitious, and 
talented of the High-Church party were not likely long to 
hold principles which permanently excluded them from 
preferment. 1 

This advice was in perfect harmony with the Queen’s 
convictions. She was apprehensive that the heir to the 
throne might be contaminated, if Puseyite influence crept 
into the Palace at Windsor. She reproached Gladstone 
with his High-Church affinities. Among her favourite 
churchmen were Arthur Stanley, of whom the Congrega¬ 
tional minister, Dr. Dale, said that he was afflicted with a 
constitutional incapacity to appreciate the plainest dis¬ 
tinctions in dogmatic truth; and Kingsley, with his violent 
bias against anything Roman. She was publicly defended 
by one loyal subject on the ground that her beloved Consort 
was a Lutheran and a Presbyterian, whose beliefs she was 
said to share, and on the ground that her Majesty was said 
to communicate in Presbyterian churches. 2 

1 Life of Bishop Wilberforce , Vol. II, p. 169. 

2 Archer Gurney, First Principles in Church and State . 
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Many of the leading statesmen of the period shared the 
religious outlook of the Throne. The Greville Memoirs note 
the persistent advancement of Broad-Church and Low- 
Church Bishops as imprudent and notorious. Lord Palm¬ 
erston nominated more than twenty Bishops and Archbishops 
under the influence of that great philanthropist and rigid 
Protestant, Lord Shaftesbury. Lord Blachford charged the 
Home Secretary, Sir George Cornwall Lewis, with chief 
responsibility for the riots at St. George’s in the East in 
1856, because he would not permit the intervention of the 
police. In Blachford’s opinion this was a disgraceful 
mode of handing over the Rector, Bryan King, to the 
mob. 1 

The opposition to ceremonial was due to a combination 
of causes. It was partly due to conservative reluctance to 
admit of innovation on a long-established custom, whatever 
the intrinsic merits of that custom might be; partly also to 
deeply-rooted suspicion and dislike of any resemblance to 
Rome; partly also to the fear that certain ceremonial was 
a symbolical expression of doctrinal principles foreign to 
Evangelical beliefs. From this variety of causes the opposi¬ 
tion was able to enlist extensive sympathy. 

Lord John Russell was well aware that his denunciation 
of ritual in his famous Durham letter in 1850 was certain 
to win popular approval. The rhetorical and impassioned 
appeal ran thus: “ I rely with confidence on the people of 
England, and I will not bate a jot of heart or hope so long 
as the glorious principles and the immortal martyrs of the 
Reformation shall be held in reverence by the great mass 
of a nation which looks with contempt on the mummeries 
of superstition, and with scorn at the laborious endeavours 
which are now making to confine the intellect and enslave 
the soul.” Ritualism was denounced by the great Lord 
Shaftesbury as “ symptom of a deep-seated corruption of 
faith and doctrine, enticing and intended to entice, the 
people from the simplicity of the Gospel, and to lead them 
to submit to the sacerdotal forgery of a sacrificing priest- 
1 Letters of Lord Blachford, pp. 223-224. 
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hood, and the necessary and inevitable train of abominable 
superstitions. 55 

The Quarterly Review in 1843 observed that a large propor¬ 
tion of the prelates of the Church had passed official judg¬ 
ments involving unequivocal and unanimous condemnation 
of all the Tractarian doctrines which sober private English 
Christians suspected to have a Popish tendency. Thirteen 
Visitation Charges of this description had been collected 
and circulated. “ The Bishops have unanimously con¬ 
demned every Article of Tractarian doctrine that they have 
had occasion to discuss. 55 In a vast volume of some seven 
hundred pages Bricknell analysed the Episcopal Charges 
delivered in six years, showing the judgment of the 
Bishops upon Tractarian theology. This was published in 
i8 45 * 

C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of London, in his Charge in 1846, 
while deploring the loss of some of our Church’s ablest and 
most zealous defenders, informed the clergy that he would 
rather see them pass over at once to the adversary’s camp 
than continue among us for the dishonest purpose of trying 
how much of the Romish system could be engrafted upon 
our own. He criticised the Romanising tendencies of some 
who seemed to have been “ caught in the meshes of their 
own subtlety,” and regretted the mental condition of others 
who appeared to be “ perplexed by erudition ill-digested 
and misapplied.” He was, however, relieved to remember 
how inconsiderable is the number of the perverted in com¬ 
parison with those who hold fast the truth without wavering, 
and exhorted them to stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made us free. At the same time, he felt con¬ 
strained to warn his hearers that “ the disciples of Mohler 
and Newman are in a state of hopeful training for the 
school of Strauss.” 

Neale’s treatment at the hands of the Bishops was most 
unfortunate. Bishop Sumner of Winchester refused to 
license him, being apparently reluctant to admit into his 
diocese a person of such advanced opinions. Bishop Gilbert 
of Chichester inhibited him in 1847 from the exercise of 
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clerical functions in his diocese, and this lasted until 
i860. 1 

Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, in 1872 
rebuked a priest in his diocese for committing what he called 
“ the egregious, offensive, and illegal folly of unwinding a 
many-coloured stole before the people, and ostentatiously 
kissing it 55 ; for which action the Bishop inhibited the priest 
from doing any duty in the diocese of Winchester. 2 

The English Church Union came into existence in 1859; 
the Church Association in 1865. 

It was for a considerable time assumed by the authorities of 
the Church that the Ritual Movement could be suppressed. 
It was thought that Parliamentary legislation could put it 
down. The Bishops secured Counsel’s opinion. Four 
eminent lawyers, including Roundell Palmer and Hugh 
Cairns, were consulted. Their opinion was that vestments, 
altar lights, incense, mixed chalice, and wafers were all 
illegal. This move was practically neutralised by the action 
of the English Church Union. Nine eminent lawyers, 
including Phillimore, James, and Coleridge, were con¬ 
sulted. The nine gave their opinion in favour of the legality 
of vestments, and generally of the disputed ritual, excepting 
incense. 

VI. Trials for Sacramental Doctrine 

The Sacramental principles of the Church were brought 
before the Courts in the following years:—the Gorham 
case in 1850, the Denison case in 1853, and the Bennett case 
in 1870. 

Gorham, presented to a living in the diocese of Exeter, 
was refused institution by Bishop Phillpotts, on the ground 
of heretical teaching about the Sacrament of Baptism. On 
this refusal, Gorham appealed to the Courts. When the 
case came before the Privy Council, he was said to hold 
that the grace of Regeneration does not so necessarily 
accompany the act of Baptism that Regeneration invariably 

1 Memoir of John Mason Neale , pp. 55, 159-60. 

2 The Anglo-Catholic , 1901, Vol. III. pp. 314-315. 
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takes place. The Privy Council maintained that the Church 
of England at the Reformation was harassed by a great 
variety of opinions concerning Baptism, which rendered it 
difficult, even if it had been desirable, not to allow some 
latitude of interpretation. The Court held that the question 
at issue was among the points left undecided. It asserted 
that the thanksgiving which declared that “ it hath pleased 
thee to regenerate this infant ” did not determine the case 
of adult persons. It was also asserted that upright and 
conscientious men cannot in all respects agree upon subjects 
so difficult; and therefore it was not the duty of the Court 
to be minute and rigid in cases of this sort. It was decreed 
accordingly that the doctrine held by Mr. Gorham was not 
contrary or repugnant to the declared doctrine of the Church 
of England as by law established. 

On this decision the Bishop of Exeter sent a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he declared his belief 
that other motives beside mere justice and truth had swayed 
this sentence of his Grace in his advice upon it. “ I cannot 
imagine,” he said, “ that English Judges could have been 
betrayed into so grievous a perversion of justice, or your 
Grace into sanctioning it, had there not been some very 
powerful motive which, through the kindly feelings of our 
nature, blinded their and your eyes to the evil of tampering 
with justice.” 

But the Gorham Judgment provoked a formidable series 
of secessions. It lost to the English Church Archdeacon 
Manning, Maskell, Dodsworth, Allies, Hope Scott and Arch¬ 
deacon Wilberforce. Five out of the six priests who had 
been curates at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, also seceded. 

The Denison case concerned the Eucharist, and came 
before the Privy Council in 1853. 

Denison, Archdeacon of Taunton, was charged with 
holding “ that the bread and wine became, by an act of 
consecration, the outward part or sign of the Lord’s Supper; 
and considered as objects of sense, are unchanged by the 
act of consecration, remaining still in their very natural 
substance; that the inward part or thing signified is the 
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Body and Blood of Christ; that the Body and Blood of 
Christ, being present naturally in Heaven, are, supernaturally 
and invisibly, but really, present in the Lord’s Supper, 
through the elements, by virtue of the act of consecration; 
that worship is due to the Body and Blood of Christ, super¬ 
naturally and invisibly, but really, present in the Lord’s 
Supper, under the form of bread and wine, by reason of 
that godhead with which they are personally united. But 
that the elements through which the Body and Blood of 
Christ are given and received, may not be wor¬ 
shipped.” 

Gladstone, in a letter to Lord Aberdeen, on the intention 
of the Court at Bath to condemn Archdeacon Denison’s 
doctrinal statements on the Real Presence, said that he 
had contemplated such a decision as probable ever since 
Archbishop Sumner was appointed, and that his own mind 
was quite made up that if belief in the Eucharist as a 
reality was proscribed by law in the Church of England, 
everything he held dear in life should be given and devoted 
to the over-setting and tearing in pieces such law, whatever 
consequences, of whatever kind, may follow. 1 

These doctrines which Archdeacon Denison was charged 
with teaching were the subject of three trials. In the first 
they were condemned; in the second, on appeal to the 
Court of Arches, they were acquitted; and this sentence of 
acquittal was sustained by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 2 

In the Bennett case in 1870, the issue was gravely com¬ 
plicated by the inaccurate language to which the accused 
had committed himself in stating the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. He had originally spoken of the presence of 
our Lord as visible, and of the adoration of the consecrated 
elements. Both these unfortunate assertions were open to 
condemnation. This language Bennett, under the advice 
of a theologian, corrected. In his revised edition he declared 
belief in the objective actual and real Presence, a Presence 

1 Lathbury, Letters of Gladstone, Vol. I, pp. 364-365, 373. 

2 Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law , Vol. I, pp. 532-533. 
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external to the act of the communicant. And as to Eucharis¬ 
tic adoration, he declared that he taught the people to adore 
Christ present in the Sacrament under the form of bread 
and wine. Both these declarations, as thus revised, Dr. 
Phillimore, Dean of Arches, pronounced as certainly not 
contrary to the law. This decision of the Court of Arches 
was confirmed by the Privy Council. 1 

All these three Privy Council decisions on the doctrine 
of the Church were presumably in the interests of compre¬ 
hensiveness. There was a reluctance to exclude from the 
Established Church anything that might be kept within. 
Of course, whether the decisions were favourable to the 
principles of the Catholic Revival or otherwise did not 
touch the fundamental incapacity of the State to pass 
judgment on the doctrines of the Church. 

The conflict of ideas about the Eucharist led to the 
production of treatises on Sacramental principles on a scale 
unprecedented in the English Church. Pusey, on the Real 
Presence , appeared in 1855. His large volume on the Doctrine 
of the Real Presence as contained in the Fathers followed in 1857 ; 
Keble on Eucharistic Adoration in 1859. 


VII. The Revival of Ritualism 

It is an obvious commonplace that the Tractarians in 
their earliest period were concerned with doctrine, not 
with ritual. No doubt ceremonial, not ritual, is the tech¬ 
nical term. But ritual is the term which was in use, popular¬ 
ised in Courts of Law and in Royal Commissions; so that, 
if we would be historical, we must employ it here. It 
has been said that the original Tractarians were “ fearless 
and uncompromising in principle, cautious and restrained 
in act.” 2 Pusey never wore Eucharistic vestments in 
Christ Church, Oxford, nor until a later period did he 
adopt the Eastward Position in celebrating. As early as 
1844 John Mason Neale criticised this early Tractarian 

1 Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law , Vol. I, p. 535. 

2 Memoir of Neale , p. 48. 
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characteristic. He thought that the Tract writers failed 
to realise the religious impressiveness of aestheticism. But 
the state of popular suspicion hindered its expression. 

Liddell, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, exercised 
control over the daughter Church of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, 
and in 1852 forbade in the latter chanting the Sanctus and 
Gloria in Excelsis , turning to the East in the Creed, and 
placing flowers at any season on the altar. 1 

It was a characteristic claim of all the first Revivalists 
that their ritual was in accordance with the directions of 
the Prayer-book. Oakley, minister of Margaret Chapel, 
St. Marylebone, writing to the Bishop of London in 1845, 
declared that he had “ a basis of rubrical authority for 
every considerable innovation upon existing practice.” 
Skinner, priest-in-charge of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, declared 
that he “ would discountenance anything and everything 
which savoured of unfaithfulness in the remotest measure 
to the plain will of the Book of Common Prayer.” 

The period of judicial decisions of the State Courts on 
ritual extended over some thirty years, from 1857 (the 
Liddell case) to 1888 (the Lincoln case). It is of course 
impossible in a limited space to do more than summarise 
results. 

In the Liddell case (St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge) the Privy 
Council decision was generally understood to sanction the 
Anglo-Catholic interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric. 
Archbishop Davidson, in evidence before the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, observed that after 
that decision vestments began to be introduced in various 
churches. 

In the Mackonochie case (St. Alban’s, Holborn) (1867) 
the Privy Council condemned the practice of kneeling 
during the Prayer of Consecration, and elevation of the 
chalice and paten. Queen Victoria’s letter (1869) ordered 
the priest to abstain from elevating the cup and paten and 
from prostrating himself before the consecrated Elements. 
This case was conspicuous for its protracted length, 

1 Memoir of Skinner , p. 85. 
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extending from 1867 I 883, when Lord Penzance deprived 

Mackonochie of all his ecclesiastical preferment in the 
Province of Canterbury. Another feature was the dying 
Archbishop Tait’s endeavour to secure peace. Finally 
came Mackonochie’s death in a snowstorm in Scotland: 
but the ritual survived. 

In the Purchas case (1870) the Privy Council condemned 
the use of such vestments, and the Eastward Position. 
Dr. Liddon and Canon Gregory, in a letter to the Bishop of 
London, declared that the Final Civil Court was not a Synod 
of the Church, and both continued as heretofore to adopt the 
Eastward Position. Archbishop Tait in the House of Lords 
considered it a misfortune that the central cathedral of this 
metropolis should exhibit violations of the law of the Church. 
But in spite of Archiepiscopal protests the Privy Council 
decision was discredited. The opposition in the Church was 
so powerful and extensive that the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline confessed that the judgments of the 
Judicial Committee cannot practically be enforced. 

In the Ridsdale case (1876) (St. Peter’s, Folkestone), the 
first decision of Lord Penzance was made under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 1874. 

In the Tooth case (1876) (St. James’, Hatcham), for the 
first time the trial for ritual ended in imprisonment. 

A similar result was reached in the case of Sidney Faithorn 
Green of Miles Platting; in the case of Enraght, of Holy 
Trinity, Bordsley, Birmingham; and in that of Bell Cox of 
St. Margaret’s, Liverpool. 

A peculiar scandal attaches to the case of Holy Trinity, 
Bordsley. A consecrated wafer was produced in Court as 
evidence of the use of wafer bread. 

As Bishop Stubbs reminded his diocese, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council “ has never been asked to 
deal out impartial justice to the anti-ritual side.” 1 

The subject of the Eucharistic vestments and of the 
Ornaments Rubric by which they were regulated was 
repeatedly debated in Convocation from 1866 onward over 
1 Visitation Charges , p. 106. 
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many years. While the Bishops of the Upper House of the 
Canterbury Province were discussing the matter, a Resolu¬ 
tion of the Lower House was presented to them deprecating 
any attempt to avert the evils which may arise from an excess 
of ritualism by introducing changes into the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Bishops, therefore, directed the Lower House 
to inquire into the matter and to report to the Upper House. 
The House of Priests debated at enormous length. The 
summary of the speeches occupies 180 pages of the Official 
Chronicle. The resolution reached was: “ (i) That the use 
in parish churches of the surplice is a sufficient compliance 
with the directions of the Church. (2) That without pro¬ 
nouncing on the legality of the vestments prescribed in the 
First Book of King Edward VI, the House considers that 
they should not be introduced into any parish church without 
reference to the Bishop. 55 Archbishop Tait was determined 
to alter the Ornaments Rubric and thus exclude the use 
of Eucharistic vestments. Bishop Wilbcrforce opposed him. 
“ It would be a total readjustment of our system and involve 
us in unspeakable difficulties. 55 The Archbishop, however, 
thought that he could secure unanimous consent among the 
Bishops to rejecting vestments. He found at a meeting at 
Lambeth in 1866 that he was mistaken. The Bishop of 
Exeter warned the Episcopate: If you try to enforce the 
rubric you will have a rebellion: try to alter it, and you will 
cause a shipwreck. The Archbishop’s scheme collapsed for 
lack of unanimity. 

1866 was also the year of Kcblc’s death. Lord Coleridge 
said of him: “ The most pure and simple saint I have ever 
known. God gave him to me, as a friend, for more than 
thirty years. Oh! what a gift to be answerable for. . . . 
Speaking after the manner of men, I verily believe his life 
has been but a long and conscious preparation (for death). 
He was, indeed, a holy man, a saint! Our Church —no 
Church has any one more entitled to the name. 55 1 

To this may be added Dr. Liddon’s words: “ In his quiet 
country parsonage, he was consulted by persons of the 
1 Life of Lord Coleridge , Vol. II, p. 138. 
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highest eminence in Church and State : it was felt that his 
judgments were controlled by the fear and the love of God, 
in a degree which is very rare even among clergymen; and 
that he was singularly free from those disturbing influences 
which impair the moral value of opinions in the case of many 
clever and well disposed men.” 1 

The next stage was the Royal Commission on Ritual in 
1867, which recommended that the rule of the Church of 
England with regard to ritual should be that which had pre¬ 
vailed for the last three hundred years. It also advised that 
complaint should be permitted by aggrieved parishioners. 
No novel practices should be introduced which are wel¬ 
come only to some and offensive to others. The Commission 
itself was divided, a minority of one-third opposed the 
recommendations of the majority. 

The Ritual Commission produced their first Report in 
1867. It was confined to the subject of Eucharistic vestments. 

“We find that whilst these vestments are regarded by 
some witnesses as symbolic of doctrine, and by others as a 
distinctive vesture whereby they desire to do honour to the 
Holy Communion as to the highest act of Christian worship, 
they are by none regarded as essential, and they give grave 
offence to many. We are of opinion that it is expedient to 
restrain in the public services of the United Church of 
England and Ireland all variations in respect of vesture 
from that which has long been the established usage in the 
said United Church, and we think that this may be best 
secured by providing aggrieved parishioners with an easy 
and effectual process for complaint and redress.” 

This conclusion was issued under the presidency of Arch¬ 
bishop Tait. 

The difficulty experienced by the Catholic-minded in secur¬ 
ing recognition of Eucharistic vestments is illustrated by Dr. 
Littledale’s letter to the Church Times in 1867, * n which he 
proposed, as a reasonable compromise, retention of vestments 
wherever in use; permission to use them in all churches 

1 Liddon’s Preface to Difficulties in the Relations between Church and State , 
1877. 
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hereafter built, when its founder and first incumbent are so 
minded; permission to employ them at extra services in 
old churches, when both churchwardens and not less than 
one-third of the communicants of the congregation shall 
agree to petition for their use; permission to employ them 
at the regular services when not less than three-fourths of 
the communicants, together with the churchwardens, desire 
it. Prohibition in other cases. 

The Royal Commission on Ritual was followed by a 
message from the Crown directing Convocation to revise 
the Rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. Archbishop 
Tait expected by this means to get the Ornaments Rubric 
changed. But members of either School were apprehensive 
that any alteration of this rubric might imperil their respec¬ 
tive positions. Accordingly, the Lower House resolved in 
1875 to leave the Ornaments Rubric unchanged. However, 
in 1876, in the Ridsdale case, the Eucharistic vestments 
were forbidden by the Privy Council. On this decision 
Archbishop Tait made another attempt to get the Orna¬ 
ments Rubric changed. The Lower House of the Canter¬ 
bury Convocation debated the subject in 1877, and came 
to the conclusion that a cope should be permitted in cele¬ 
brating Holy Communion. Nothing was said about the 
distinctively Eucharistic vestment, the chasuble. In this 
decision the House of Clergy departed from their former 
determination to maintain the rubric unchanged. This 
decision, generally known as the cope compromise, was not 
discussed by the Bishops. The Archbishop made yet 
another attempt in 1879 to get the Ornaments Rubric 
reconsidered. The Lower House rejected his attempt. 
But Tait insisted in spite of opposition. He called a con¬ 
ference of both Houses, and proposed that the surplice 
should be the ordinary Eucharistic dress, but that other 
vestments might be introduced in particular cases provided 
that the Bishop of the diocese gave no monition to the 
contrary. Under this pressure a majority of the Lower 
House gave way. There was now proposed to be added to 
the Ornaments Rubric the following passage : “ Until 
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further order be taken by lawful authority. In saying 
Public Prayers and administering the Sacraments and 
other Rites of the Church, every priest and deacon shall 
wear a surplice with a stole or scarf, and the hood of his 
degree, and in preaching he shall wear a surplice with a stole 
or scarf, and the hood of his degree, or, if he thinks fit, a 
gown with hood and scarf; and no other ornament shall at 
any time of his ministrations be used by him contrary to the 
monition of the Bishop of the diocese.” 

That alteration was accepted by the Southern Convocation. 
The Northern Convocation insisted on the Ornaments 
Rubric being retained unaltered. It is obvious that the 
action of the Southern Province, when in conflict with that 
of the North, is not the action of Convocation as a whole, 
and can in no way commit the English Church. The two 
Provinces disagreed, and no united resolution was reached. 1 

However, Archbishop Tait made the most of the con¬ 
cession of the Southern Province. After the achievement, 
Dr. Tait recorded in his Diary: “ Henceforth no consistent 
High Churchman will be able to plead even a shadow of 
ecclesiastical authority when he disobeys the order of his 
Bishop, given in accordance with the law. Thank God for 
what we have been able to do.” 

Archbishop Tait then attempted to induce the Govern¬ 
ment to let him introduce into Parliament a Bill to give 
legislative force to this vote of the Canterbury Convocation. 
But Gladstone decisively discouraged it. Beaconsfield 
pronounced that ecclesiastical legislation was out of the 
question. Lord Salisbury replied that “ the Bishops would 
do wisely to shield the incumbent from litigation, at least 
if he did not go further than to act upon the apparently 
literal interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric.” Salisbury 
added that ritualism is too strong to be put down; a serious 
attempt to do so would simply shatter the Church. 

A further attempt to suppress the ritual revival by Act of 
Parliament was made in the Public Worship Regulation 

1 Cf. Archbishop Davidson in report of Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, Vol. II, p. 355. 
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Bill of 1874. This movement was largely due to the influ¬ 
ence of Queen Victoria. She wrote to Archbishop Tait in 
1874 insisting that “ the defiance shown by the clergy of the 
High Church and Ritualistic party was so great that some¬ 
thing must be done to check it and prevent its continuance. 95 
Tait replied that the Bishops had agreed that he should 
bring into Parliament a Bill empowering the Bishop in each 
diocese to control the services of the churches within their 
respective jurisdictions. Gladstone opposed, but Disraeli sup¬ 
ported. The latter, realising the fervid support with which 
the House of Commons received the Bill, denounced ritualism 
as the Mass reduced to a farce and masquerade. Tait’s 
Bill became considerably modified by the efforts of Lord 
Cairns and Lord Shaftesbury. Excellent men, said Lord 
Selborne, but in their religious views representing the lowest 
churchmanship of the Evangelical party. 

It is clear that the Bishops were far less unanimous than 
has been sometimes represented as to the wisdom or rightful¬ 
ness of the Parliamentary action undertaken by Archbishop 
Tait. “ Some of them expressed themselves strongly in 
favour of Convocation being consulted before any action was 
taken. 99 Bishop Mackarness of Oxford, in the private 
meeting of the Bishops at Lambeth, opposed the whole pro¬ 
ceeding. Bishop Moberly of Salisbury voted against it in the 
House of Lords. Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln refused 
to support the Archbishop. Bishop Mackarness, in his 
Charge to the Clergy at a later date, spoke of the Bill as 
“ a bungling piece of legislature, passed with little con¬ 
sideration or care," and expressed the opinion that it 
“ might well become obsolete or be repealed." 1 

When the Public Worship Regulation Bill became an Act 
of Parliament in 1874, it considerably increased the troubles 
of the Church of England. It produced exasperation. It 
was, as Dr. Liddon complained, avowedly introduced not 
to secure equal justice to all the subjects of the Crown, but, 
as the Prime Minister explained, to put down an unpopular 
religious school. The Court set up by it was established by 
1 Memorials of Bishop Mackarness, pp. 71-73. 
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the sole authority of Parliament, without consent of the 
Church, and against resolutions of the Lower Houses of 
both Convocations. 

Bishop Jackson of London owned that it failed. It brought 
about a quite unforeseen result—namely, the imprisonment 
of clergy who disobeyed it. The Bishop frankly acknow¬ 
ledged that the consequence was that public feeling received 
a shock, and sympathy was enlisted on the side of the sufferers. 
Dr. Liddon reminded the religious world that Evangelicals 
of a previous generation had contrasted Evangelical religion 
with Popery precisely on the ground that the latter relied on 
force for the propagation of its tenets, while the former 
trusted entirely to the converting influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The Rev. S. Garratt, of Ipswich, publicly expressed 
his distress that the controversial enterprises of the party to 
which he had been accustomed fondly and always to give 
the tender and sacred name of Evangelical, were now 
associated with the names of Horsemonger, Holloway, and 
Warwick gaols. 

The verdict pronounced by various historians on the 
effect of the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874 may be 
illustrated in the following examples. 

Disraeli “ passed a Public Worship Regulation Act to put 
down ritualism, and it has been scarcely more effective than 
Lord John Russell’s demonstration against Papal aggression. 
This disease has not been checked; acrimonious lawsuits 
promoted by a few antediluvian Protestant parishioners 
have failed, and will continue to fail, because public opinion 
refuses to support the promoters; suffering priests and Bishops 
pose as martyrs, and there is an unwillingness to punish 
them.” 1 So wrote J. A. Froude in his Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Francis Hitchman, in his Public Life of the Earl of Beacons - 
field , says: “ The great objection to the Bill which was felt 
by those who strive to act impartially in ecclesiastical 
matters was that it was confessedly directed against one 
party in the Church, and one only. Those who sinned by 
1 Quoted in The Anglo-Catholic , Vol. 3, 1901, p. 316. 
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excess were to be liable to vexatious, costly and irritating 
legal proceedings, whilst there was to be no question of 
punishing those who erred by defect.” 

Justin McCarthy, in his History of our own Time, says: 
“ Nothing in particular has come of it thus far except law¬ 
suits, which it seems impossible to bring to any practical 
conclusion. Ritualism was not put down. Doubtless it 
appealed to certain instincts in many hearts which the colder 
or less ornate ceremonial of the ordinary Church of England 
service failed to satisfy. The interference of the law seemed 
to have the effect common in such cases.” 

It was not until 1875—that is, the year after the passing 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act—that the English 
Church Union defined the six points of ritual which have 
become historic. They are the following: the Eastward 
Position, the vestments, the altar lights, the mixed chalice, 
unleavened bread, and incense. It is noteworthy that they 
are all concerned with the Eucharist. It was carefully 
added that there was no intention of placing all these six 
points on the same level of importance, nor of going beyond 
what recognised Anglican authorities warrant as to their 
use. 

The conflict against ritualism entered on a new phase 
when the Church Association in 1890 determined to call on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to try his Suffragan, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, for ritual illegalities. This was the first 
occasion, since Archbishop Laud, when a member of the 
Episcopate was put on trial for ceremonial. Archbishop 
Benson took advantage of the direction in the Prayer-book: 
“ Concerning the Services of the Church,” that if doubts 
arise concerning the manner how to understand, do, and 
execute, the things contained in this Book, reference should 
be made to the Bishop of the diocese. “ And if the Bishop 
of the Diocese be in doubt, then he may send for the resolu¬ 
tion thereof to the Archbishop.” 

Grave misgivings were felt as to the value of the claim 
that an Archbishop by himself is the constitutional judge of 
a Suffragan’s orthodoxy. Bishop Stubbs, of Oxford—though, 
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after consultation with Dean Church of St. Paul’s, he con¬ 
sented (with considerable reluctance) to be an assessor in 
the case—was unable to regard the Primate’s action as 
constituting an Ecclesiastical Court. The principal charge 
against the Bishop of Lincoln was that before the Conse¬ 
cration Prayer he stood in what is called the Eastward 
Position. Archbishop Benson dismissed this charge. In 
doing this he reversed the Judgment of the Privy Council 
which in 1871 pronounced the Eastward Position to be 
illegal. Dean Church’s opinion on this Lambeth decision 
was that it was the most courageous thing that had come 
from Lambeth for the last two hundred years. 

The Lambeth hearings were held in 1899 during the 
primacy of Archbishop Temple. The case on behalf of 
incense was very ably represented in a letter to the Arch¬ 
bishop written by Canon Lacey. 

The Archbishop’s opinion was that neither the liturgical 
use of incense, nor the carrying of lights in procession, was 
lawful in the Church of England. The clergy were accord¬ 
ingly requested to discontinue such use. The subject of 
Reservation was considered later. 

The ablest contemporary criticisms on the Lambeth 
opinions were those uttered by Dr. Sanday. Sanday 
observed that the Lambeth opinions passed by the Orna¬ 
ments Rubric, and relied on an argument from silence, which 
is of questionable value. He thought that at a time when 
better relations were being sought with the great Com¬ 
munions from which we are parted, the rulers of the Church 
might be expected to abstain from doing anything that 
would emphasise the insular character of the Church of 
England at the expense of its catholicity, especially in a case 
where the law of the English Church was not clear. 

It is significant that both the two series of decisions— 
that concerned with doctrine and that concerned with 
practice—related to the Sacraments, the former to Sacra¬ 
mental principles, the latter to their ritual expression. 
This fact is of considerable importance. The entire conflict 
was between two different conceptions of the Sacrament. 
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The outward expression, which, regarded in itself, is rela¬ 
tively indifferent, was both advocated and opposed because 
it was understood to represent certain distinctive principles 
which the one school believed and the other disowned. 
Nothing but the remembrance of this fact can relieve the 
controversy from the charge of triviality and unworthiness. 
Both sides were deeply convinced that they strove for 
principles. 

It may here be added that in spite of adverse legal decisions 
and official discouragement, the ritual movement steadily 
spread. 

In 1906 Dr. Gore, when Bishop of Birmingham, in¬ 
formed the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline 
that there were forty churches in his diocese where vestments 
are used, and he urged upon the Commission the necessity 
of tolerating two uses. 

In 1927, while the Ornaments Rubric remains in the 
Authorised Book unchanged, the Prayer-book as revised 
contained the following:— 

“ For the avoidance of all controversy and doubtfulness, 
it is hereby prescribed that, notwithstanding anything 
that is elsewhere enjoined in any rubric or Canon, the 
Priest in celebrating the Holy Communion, shall wear 
either a surplice with stole or with scarf and hood, or a white 
alb plain with a vestment or cope.” 

VIII. Confession and Absolution 

The revival of confession to a priest was seriously com¬ 
plicated by two events. The first of these was the petition 
signed by nearly five hundred clergy, and presented to 
Convocation in 1873, asking the Bishops to consider the 
advisability of providing for the education, selection, and 
licensing of duly qualified confessors in accordance with the 
provisions of Canon Law. A petition of this kind to secure 
a selection of matured and experienced priests was exceed¬ 
ingly advisable in itself. Regulation of the penitential 
discipline of the Church would obviously commend itself 
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to those who from the Catholic standpoint viewed the 
difficulties with which in the English Church the practice 
was beset at the time. But the petition assumed a willing¬ 
ness on the part of the authorities to recognise the legitimacy 
of the practice. And such willingness simply did not then 
exist in the episcopate. To regulate the confessors would 
have committed the Bishops to accept the principle. They 
not unnaturally declined. So far from consenting to 
regulate the practice, they dissociated themselves from it 
altogether by dwelling on its dangers, and emphasising the 
un-English nature of habitual confession. 

The other event was the publicity acquired by the book 
called The Priest in Absolution (1877). The book, designed 
exclusively for the guidance of confessors, was privately 
printed, and never intended for the general reader. It 
dealt with moral maladies just as a medical treatise might 
deal with physical disease. It was the production of one 
member of the Society of the Holy Cross, whose adherents 
appear to have been totally unaware of its character. By 
a series of casual occurrences, a copy of this book, in 1877, 
fell into Protestant hands. In the existing state of public 
feeling nothing could have been more calculated to provide 
the opposition with materials to rouse the whole nation 
into furious revolt against Catholicism. Archbishop Tait 
denounced the book in the House of Lords. 

An account of the excitement in the House of Lords 
over The Priest in Absolution appeared in the pages of a 
review in 1877. “ A much-respected Peer makes a state¬ 

ment in the House of Lords about a book called The Priest 
in Absolution , belonging to a body called the Society of 
Holy Cross. He reads from it various passages which 
appear to be of a coarse and mischievous character. Whether 
the context did or did not affect or alter this appearance, 
we do not know: for we have never seen, and never had 
heard of the work till Lord Redesdale drew public attention 
to it. The House becomes excited, and it is easy to foresee 
that both town and country will be equally excited when 
they devour the newspapers next morning. 
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“ Where are the Bishops? Do they rise and explain the 
true teaching of the Church on this gravest of subjects, and 
especially the teaching of the Catholic branch of the Church 
in this country? Do they warn their Lordships against the 
use of language which might appear to be an indiscriminate 
censure of this branch of penitential discipline? Do they 
remind their Lordships, in Hooker’s noble and brave language, 
of 4 that grand original warrant by force whereof the Guides 
and Prelates in God’s Church, first His Apostles, and after¬ 
wards others following them successively, did both use and 
uphold that discipline, the end whereof is to heal men’s 
consciences, to cure their sins, to reclaim offenders from 
iniquity, and to make them by repentance just’? Alas! 
nothing of the kind. The Archbishop of the Province rose 
indeed and spoke, unfortunately not in this sense, but in 
one which, however unintentionally, appeared to confirm 
the appeal to the solide raison of the Cordeliers and the 
rabble. 

44 It is much to be regretted that His Grace did not 
adopt and use the language upon this subject of not the 
least learned and esteemed of his predecessors on the throne 
of Canterbury, Archbishop Wake, who, in his Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the Church of England, says: 4 The 
Church of England refuses no sort of confession, either 
public or private, which may be in any way necessary to 
the quieting of men’s consciences, or to the exercising of 
that power of binding and loosing which our Saviour Christ 
hath left to His Church. ... We exhort men, if they have 
any the least doubt or scruple, nay sometimes though they 
have not, but especially before they receive the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment, to confess their sins. We propose to them the benefit 
not only of ghostly advice how to manage their repentance, 
but the great comfort of absolution as soon as they shall 
have completed it. . . . When we visit our sick we never 
fail to exhort them to a special confession to him that 
ministers to them, and when they have done it the Absolu¬ 
tion is so full that the Church of Rome itself would not 
desire to add anything to it.’ 
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“ Observe that this teaching of Archbishop Wake was 
inserted by Bishop Gibson in his Preservative against Popery .” 

A similar protest was made by Henry Phillpotts, Bishop 
of Exeter: “ Why is it that in the whole compass of your 
argument, set forth at a time when you must know that 
there is the wildest, the most ignorant, the most presump¬ 
tuous, the most schismatical clamour from the vulgar of 
all ranks, against all priestly absolution, whether of the 
Church of England or of the Church of Rome—Why is it 
that you do not say one single word in favour of the former— 
do not attempt to mark the distinction which separates 
truth from falsehood, the doctrine of your own Church from 
that which for three centuries it has ever faithfully 
renounced? ” 

One of the most impressive features of this discussion was 
that Wilkinson, 1 Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, was so 
deeply moved by the attitude of the opponents of Confes¬ 
sion that he delivered two very memorable sermons to his 
people, one on Confession, and the other on Absolution, 
showing in measured and careful language that the peni¬ 
tential principles of the English Church fully recognised 
the value of this method of forgiveness. 

The opposition to Confession roused a very earnest plea 
in its behalf from those to whom it was no speculative 
untried theory, but a personal experience. As far back as 
j 859 the Christian Remembrancer quoted from the Guardian 
the following letter: “ I am the wife of an English gentle¬ 
man, and the mother of his children. Years ago, when I 
was a girl at home, I went to Confession, and I humbly 
and thankfully acknowledge that if ever, by God’s mercy, 

I stand at His right hand, the self-knowledge then for the 
first time gained will have been in no slight degree instru¬ 
mental in placing me there.” 2 

1 Mason, Memoir of Bishop Wilkinson , pp. 313-320. 

2 Christian Remembrancer , 1859, Vol. 39, p. 229. 
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IX. The Revival and Biblical Criticism 

The publication of Lux Mundi in 1889 was one of the 
principal crises in the Catholic Revival. It was a crisis in 
the sense that whereas it was expressly designed “ to succour 
a faith distressed by endeavouring to bring the Christian 
Creed into its right relation to the modern growth of 
knowledge, 55 it produced division within the ranks of the 
Movement. The essays considered as a whole were a 
fine exposition of Catholic doctrine on Incarnation, the 
Holy Trinity, the Atonement, and the Sacraments. All 
this, of course, was most welcome to the Catholic mind. 
What disturbed and divided was the critical theory of 
inspiration and the theory of Kenosis and the self-imposed 
limitations of the knowledge of the Son of God within the 
human sphere. Does the inspiration of the recorder guaran¬ 
tee the exact historical truth of what he records? By way 
of solution, it was suggested that “ what we are asked to 
admit is not conscious perversion, but an unconscious 
idealising of History. 55 

The dismay which these critical theories produced on 
Dr. Liddon, the chief representative of the older school, 
was pathetic. Their appearance in Pusey House, of all 
places, their advocacy by the man whom he had been 
instrumental in appointing as Principal, was a painful blow 
to the great preacher’s confident expectations. 

Liddon, preaching on the Worth of the Old Testament 
from Romans xv, 3 and 4, urged that the Apostle s state¬ 
ment implied the trustworthiness of the Old Testament. 
Otherwise it is impossible to put confidence in the Scrip¬ 
tures. “ Inveracity is incompatible with the claim of a 
book to have been inspired by the Author of all truth. 
He held that the theory that the discourses ascribed to 
Moses were really unspoken by him, and the events were 
dramatised, or fictitious accounts composed by some Jew 
with a fine idealising faculty who lived many centuries 
after Moses, is a theory irreconcilable with the veracity of 
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the Bible. Liddon used the incisive phrase against the 
modern criticism that it involved “ the inspiration of 
inveracity.” Nor could Liddon endure the opinion that 
Christ, in His references to the Old Testament, was talking 
down to the level of popular ignorance which He did not 
hold, or “ shared a popular belief which our higher know¬ 
ledge has shown to be popular ignorance.” 

The opposition to the critical theories in Lux Mundi 
extended far and wide. It was introduced into Convoca¬ 
tion. It was the subject of a declaration which a large 
number of leading Catholic clergy signed. Convocation, 
however, refused a decision. The English Church Union, 
in spite of vigorous protests by a few of its members, twice 
declined to take action. The Bishop of Oxford, in his 
Charge to the Diocese in the following year, declared that 
the process of critical investigation of the Old Testament 
was producing very startling results. But he counselled 
patience. In a later Charge, however, he spoke with more 
misgivings. It is evident that the advance of criticism was 
at that time, and for years to come, very disturbing and 
divisive. 

In the earlier stages of the Revival, Biblical Criticism 
appeared as a disconcerting manifestation of Rationalism, 
undermining the foundations of the Faith. In the follow¬ 
ing stages a widely different estimate emerged. Pusey’s 
view of Biblical authority, shared by Liddon, and con¬ 
siderably supported by Stubbs, was felt by the younger 
generation of the Catholic School to be no longer tenable. 
The change of outlook between the Tracts for the Times , 
Lux Mundi, and Essays Catholic and Critical, is remarkable. 
Catholicism and Criticism, so far from being irreconcilable, 
are here combined. It is a very memorable modification. 
A critic of it says that “ the Infallible Book gave way to the 
Infallible Church, and, if Essays Catholic and Critical is taken 
as representing the attitude of the Movement to-day, the 
Infallible Church has in its turn yielded to the tradition of 
the faithful as being the ultimate test of belief.” 1 The 
1 Green Quarterly, July 1932, p. 137. 
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younger school of Anglo-Catholics is prepared to accept 
from Criticism what may be called the assured results. 
Individual members of it allow themselves a speculative 
liberty which is not without its dangers in creating reaction 
towards the Fundamentalism from which it desires to 
deliver the believing mind. Nevertheless, it is this readiness 
to entertain the critical spirit, which among educated men 
and women is one of the most congenial features in the 
Anglo-Catholic Revival. If there is one fact more than 
another which repels the modern mind from Catholicism 
of the Roman type it is its narrowness of critical outlook, 
and its restrictions on the critical freedom of its own 
defenders. There is a feeling of restraint, of timidity, of 
exaggerated deference to such authorities as the Biblical 
Commission, which is hard to reconcile, if not in reality 
quite incompatible, with the impartial study of the Scrip¬ 
ture pages. The newer type of Anglo-Catholic is undoubtedly 
free from this. Its tendency is in some instances toward 
the opposite extreme. It is, of course, a question of balance 
and proportion. The ultimate decision in matters affecting 
Faith does not lie merely with the Biblical critic. Professor 
Williams’ admirable discussion with Dr. Sanday on The 
Form and Content of the Catholic Tradition is an invaluable 
product of the Catholic Revival in this sphere. 


X. The Revival and Liturgical Revision 

The influence exerted by the Catholic Movement in 
liturgical revision has been far greater than could have 
been predicted. Certainly revision of the Liturgy had no 
place in the programme of the Tractarians. Loyalty to the 
Authorised Liturgy was naturally foremost in their aims 
rather than thoughts about improving its defects—not that 
they, like their forefathers of the seventeenth century, were 
not deeply conscious of those defects. But any scheme to 
make alterations in the Book of Common Prayer filled them 
with apprehensiveness. They could not forget the Royal 
Commission of 1689, which prepared a series of alterations 
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in the Prayer-book in the Latitudinarian and Protestant 
interests. Nor could they forget the persistent efforts in 
the Low Church interest to get the Ornaments Rubric 
changed. It was inevitable that the Catholic minority 
should be apprehensive of a revision of the Liturgy con¬ 
ducted by a vast majority composed of Broad Churchmen 
and Evangelicals. Nor did the recent events in the Irish 
Church diminish their fears. Yet when the Revision 
came, it bore remarkable signs of Catholic influence. 
The attention of the Movement had from the first 
been concentrated on Eucharistic Doctrine, and for a 
long period on Eucharistic Ceremonial. And in course 
of time interest in liturgical study, awakened by the 
Tractarians, increased. The natural result of that study 
had been that the Authorised Anglican Rite when 
compared with the ancient Liturgies of Christendom 
betrayed vividly the marks of conspicuous inferiority. 
Catholic influence in the discussions on Revision in Convoca¬ 
tion led to a result unprecedented in the English Church— 
the construction of an alternative Rite to be available side 
by side with the Authorised. It is indisputable that the 
Alternative Rite in the form which it ultimately assumed 
was not an Evangelical ideal. It is inconceivable that it 
could have been produced even twenty years previously. 
The very rejection of the Revised Book by the House of 
Commons was indirectly a tribute to Catholic influence 
in the Revision. The rejection was expressly based on the 
ground that the book was an advance in the Catholic 
direction. 

The continued interest of the Movement in liturgical 
study and research has been recently shown by the publica¬ 
tion of an exhaustive commentary on the Prayer-books of 
the Anglican Communion, entitled Liturgy and Worship 
(!932). 

The Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament did not prevail 
in the earliest period of the Revival. An Essay on Reserva¬ 
tion was included in Orby Shipley’s Studies in Modern 
Problems , published in 1874, which in a cautious and tenta- 
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tive way gave instances to show that what he thought 
was the rule of the Prayer-book had been occasionally dis¬ 
pensed with. Vernon Staley printed in his Hierurgia 
Anglicana a series of letters by Pusey, Bright, and Liddon, 
all three opposing extra-liturgical devotions. Even in 1887 
the Church Quarterly Review pronounced with much severity 
against Kempe’s plea that Reservation for the sick and 
dying is not inconsistent with the order of the Church of 
England. Canon Lacey’s case on behalf of Reservation 
appeared in 1899, in a published letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He urged that the practice was discre¬ 
tionary and that the discretion resided with the local priest, 
since where jurisdiction is given, all things necessary to the 
exercise of that jurisdiction are included. “ The priest is 
a dispenser of the Sacraments, and apart from what is ex¬ 
pressly enjoined or allowed, he may do all things necessary 
for their efficient dispensation.” But such practices as 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, however justifiable, 
are altogether apart from the original institution of the 
Eucharist, and therefore their adoption is not within the 
priest’s general commission, which is to administer the 
Sacraments according to their normal uses. 

Archbishop Temple’s decision on Reservation was de¬ 
livered at the beginning of 1900. “ After weighing carefully 

all that has been put before us, I am obliged to decide that 
the Church of England does not allow Reservation in any 
form, and that those who think it ought to be allowed, 
though perfectly justified in endeavouring to get the proper 
authorities to alter the law, are not justified in practising 
Reservation until the law has been altered.” 

Seventeen years later, Bishop Gore, addressing the clergy 
of the Chelmsford diocese, deplored that Reservation had 
ever ceased, and greatly desired its restoration. He dwelt 
on the change which had come over the attitude of the 
Bishops on Reservation. “ If anybody had told me, how¬ 
ever, when I was made a Bishop that within fifteen years I 
should see it restored by universal agreement among the 
Bishops of our own province, I should have thought that 
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that was too good to be true: but it is the fact now. It 
is agreed to admit Reservation for the communion of the 
sick, but not under such conditions as admits of free access 
to it by the faithful for the purpose of devotion.” 

Much further information will be found in the Conference 
on Reservation held at Farnham Castle in 1926, and an 
almost exhaustive treatment in Liturgy and Worship , pp. 
541-615. 

The subject was brought by various Bishops into their 
Diocesan Synods. The voting on these occasions reveals a 
surprising increase in the desire for Reservation, which is 
now in extensive use in many dioceses. 


XI. The Revival and Reunion 

One of the early efforts towards Reunion with Rome in 
the nineteenth century was the Association for Promoting 
the Reunion of Christendom. This came into existence in 
1857 through the combined exertions of the Roman Catholic 
de Lisle and the Anglican Dr. Frederick George Lee, after¬ 
wards Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, but at the time in 
Aberdeen. Bishop Forbes of Brechin was a member. De 
Lisle was firmly convinced of the validity of Anglican 
Orders, and refused to participate in controversy against 
them. The Association committed itself to little more than 
a prayer for Unity. De Lisle threw himself into the Move¬ 
ment with fervent enthusiasm, wrote to Cardinals at Rome 
commending the Association for its approval. Rome was 
impressed, but by no means favourably. Severe replies 
were sent at once. Ultimately the Inquisition addressed 
the Roman Catholic Bishops in England condemning the 
Association for Promoting the Reunion of Christendom, 
and consequently expelling all members of it who were in 
communion with the Roman See. De Lisle’s biographer 
represents him as profoundly discouraged by this act of 
Pius IX. It was the death-blow to all De Lisle’s hopes 
for the Reunion of the English and Roman Churches. So 
far from being convinced of the superior tact and practical 
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sagacity of the Holy See, it made him less of an Ultra¬ 
montane than he was before. He considered that Rome 
failed to realise that the Movement towards Catholicism 
in the National Church of England was essentially corporate 
and could only be dealt with as such. And while in a 
degree he welcomed individual conversion, of which he 
was himself an example, he was not free from misgivings 
whether they were not a hindrance rather than help to the 
Corporate Reunion which he aspired above everything to 
promote. 1 

The relation of the English Church to the ancient Churches 
of East and West was naturally of very deep concern to the 
Catholic Revival. The three volumes of Puscy’s Eirenikon 
reveal alike the affinities and the distances between the 
English and the Roman Church. The Infallibility Decree 
of 1870 erected a new barrier which to the Tractarians 
appeared insuperable, as indeed it still appears to the 
vast majority of their successors. The invalidity of Anglican 
Ordination had been traditionally assumed by the Roman 
Authorities. It was an assumption partly based on fictions 
which historical criticism dispelled. Towards the close of 
the nineteenth century several distinguished Roman theo¬ 
logians trained in modern critical study were prepared at 
least to reconsider the evidence. Gasparri, afterwards 
Cardinal, owned that he had blundered on the subject of 
Anglican Orders through unhistorical statements derived 
from eminent teachers of his own Communion. Duchesne 
was accessible to evidence in a degree that many previous 
French historians were not. The elevation of Leo XIII to 
the papal throne placed the supremacy of the Roman 
Church in the hands of one who deeply yearned for the 
reconciliation of all who bore the Christian Name. Accord¬ 
ingly, the time seemed favourable for presenting once again 
the grounds on which Anglicans maintained the validity of 
their Apostolic Succession. In the strength of their unassail¬ 
able conviction, theologians such as Puller, Denny, and 
Lacey endeavoured to remove the misconceptions of the 
1 Purcell, Life of Ambrose de Lisle , Vol. I, pp. 360-389. 
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Roman critics. It was not in the least that Anglicans sued 
for recognition, as if the shadow of a misgiving had crossed 
their minds. Their object was to show the erroneous 
character of the presupposition on which the traditional 
Roman view of Anglican Orders had been based. There 
were on the Roman side priests who sympathised with 
projects which might result in reconciliation. Among the 
most enthusiastic was the Abbe Portal, who collaborated 
with Lord Halifax towards a better mutual understanding. 
The short-lived but learned and valuable Revue Anglo - 
Romaine was created expressly to circulate documents on 
Anglican Ordination. The hopes and the failure must be 
read in Lord Halifax 5 Leo XIII and Anglican Orders , and 
Canon Lacey’s Roman Diary. 

While a certain guarded sympathy towards the subject 
of Anglican Orders was shown by Continental Catholics, 
both in Italy and in France, the authorities of the Roman 
Communion in England were bent on securing a judgment 
against their validity. This was, above all, the determina¬ 
tion of Cardinal Vaughan. The story of the Cardinal’s 
conduct should be read in the French historian Thureau- 
Dangin’s Sketch of Vaughan. Thureau-Dangin, himself a 
Roman Catholic, says that Cardinal Vaughan did his 
utmost to discredit the movement of Anglo-Catholics, 
whom he viewed with profound dislike and distrust. He 
could even say that when Anglicans appropriate the doc¬ 
trines and practices of Catholicism they are the marionettes 
of Satan, and agents of his malice against God. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Cardinal’s influence at Rome succeeded in what he 
would have called disillusioning the Pope, and did much to 
promote the unfortunate pronouncement against Anglican 
Orders in 1895. The dignified and forcible reply of the 
two English Archbishops to Leo XIII is certainly one of the 
most important official utterances of York and Canterbury. 

After the failure in 1895, no further relations between 
England and Rome occurred for five-and-twenty years. 
Then came the Malines Conversations in 1921, made 
possible through the yearnings after unity of the saintly 
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Belgian Primate, Cardinal Mercier. The Abbe Portal once 
again took part in efforts to secure a better understanding 
between Rome and the English Church. Lord Halifax 
very distinctly reaffirmed his unswerving loyalty to the 
English Church. “ If we in England have to consider, 
with a view to acceptance, the claim of the Holy See to a 
primacy jure divino , the Holy See has, on its side, to take into 
consideration, with a view to reunion, the question of 
Anglican Orders. 5 ’ The action of Cardinal Mercier proved 
that the Conferences were favourably regarded at Rome. 
The selection of the Community at Amay as the Monks of 
Reunion, and the publication of the Journal Irenikon , with 
its discussion of Anglican affairs, and its acceptance of 
articles from Anglican writers, were also very memorable. 
On the Anglican side, the Conversations at Malines were 
not held without the Archbishop of Canterbury’s consent. 
The doctrinal difficulties felt by Anglicans in the Papal 
claim, and the doctrine held by Roman Catholics themselves, 
were quite frankly stated and discussed. 

The authorities of the Roman Church in England resented 
the Malines Conversations much as their predecessors 
resented the discussion of Anglican Orders a generation 
before. With Cardinal Mercier’s death the Conversations 
closed. The Journal Irenikon survived, but maintained 
uninterrupted silence on Anglican affairs, and confined its 
attention to the Orthodox East. Bishop Gore’s reflections 
on Malines were that it was “ a great matter for thankfulness 
that once again, after long centuries, frank and serious 
conversations have taken place in perfect friendliness 
between representatives of Rome and of the Anglican 
Church.” But he “ could not pretend to see any way at 
present opening through the dogmatic obstacles between 
us.” 

Relations between the English Church and the Churches 
of the East are immeasurably simpler than relation with 
Rome, since their constitution is identical, and the Eastern 
Orthodox is in natural sympathy with the ideals of the 
Anglo-Catholic. The Declaration of Faith presented by 
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the English Church Union to the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople in 1922 was in full accord with Eastern 
principles. 

The persistent demand of the Catholic Revival for the 
spiritual independence of the Church is one of its greatest 
achievements, and deserves the gratitude of all who of 
whatever school are convinced that a religious Communion 
must be free to express its faith and to approach the Eternal 
in terms of its own devising. (On this, see Essay XI.) 


XII. Conclusions 

A superficial view of the Catholic Revival may suggest 
that it was absorbed in externals. And there is much that 
appears to confirm that impression. And yet, as Professor 
Clement Webb has observed, inwardness was one of its 
principal characteristics. 1 Deep spirituality was one of its 
unmistakable qualities. The literature of the Movement 
proves this. Keble’s Christian Year is a beautiful expression 
of interior piety, a real and refined devotion, manifest 
witness to the presence of inward spiritual grace in the 
character which produced it. The Revival created many 
a character remarkable for unworldliness, humility, a pro¬ 
foundly sacrificial spirit, qualities peculiarly Christian and 
essential to the saint. 

Professor Webb maintains that the Oxford Movement 
“ created a new ideal of the Church’s Ministry and a new 
type of clergyman.” It would be preferable to say that it 
restored to the English Church an ancient but almost 
forgotten ideal. The recovery of consciousness that the 
Christian minister was not only a prophet but a priest, 
was bound to transfigure the type of clergy. The concep¬ 
tions of priesthood dominant in the early centuries in the 
works of Chrysostom and Augustine were revived and 
widely circulated among the clergy of the Church of 
England, and became deeply influential. 

Among other outstanding characteristics of the Revival 
1 Religious Thought in the Oxford Movement, 1928, p. 71. 
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has been reckoned a certain intransigeance throughout. 
Anglo-Catholics have been repeatedly told, says a critic, 
that their obstinacy will be their undoing. But as a matter 
of fact it has had the contrary result. And the critic con¬ 
fesses to a feeling of admiration for their tenacity. It is a 
great thing in these days to have the courage to fight for a 
Christian principle. 1 

The Catholic Revival has vindicated its right within the 
English Church to the principles and the expressions of 
those principles for which it has contended. It has restored 
to the English Church large elements of its primitive inherit¬ 
ance. Familiarity with the great theologians and saints 
of Christendom has delivered the Church of England from 
its previous isolation. The Orthodox East recognises its 
Catholicity. Among the wonderful achievements of the 
Movement are the restoration of the religious life, the 
revival of synodical government, the restoration of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice to the centre of congregational habitual 
devotion, the vindication of the right of the priest to wear 
the sacrificial vesture, and to impart to penitents the blessed 
privilege of absolution. 

But all this has been won at a tremendous cost: at the 
cost of many an unseemly incident and exhibition of human 
imperfection in its advocates; at the cost of prolonged 
resistance to authorities who, through their pathetic in¬ 
capacity to understand, did much to provoke the resistance 
which they deplored; at the cost also of those painful 
secessions on the part of men whom the English Church 
could least afford to lose, and who never would have 
deserted it, had their lot been cast in the twentieth century 
instead of the nineteenth. The losses which the English 
Church has sustained through the desperate efforts of some 
of its own members to suppress the Catholic Revival is little 
less than heart-rending. No commemoration of its achieve¬ 
ments meets the past and present situation, unless it is 
qualified by this sobering strain. 

1 Stewart, A Century of Anglo-Catholicism, p. 295. 
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THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH 

1722-1933 

By Edward Roghie Hardy, Jr. 

I. The Old High Churchmen 

Shortly before the Commencement 1 of 1722 it was 
rumoured in New Haven, Connecticut, that the Rector of 
the colony’s recently established Yale College, Timothy 
Cutler, the tutor, Daniel Browne, and certain neighbouring 
ministers were tainted with “ Arminianism and prelacy.” 2 
On the day after Commencement, September 13, the seven 
men involved stated before the trustees that they laboured 
under difficulties in being out of the visible communion of 
an episcopal church, and that some of them doubted the 
validity of their ordination; others were sure of its invalidity. 
Four of the group finally undertook the journey to England 
for orders. 3 One of them, Samuel Johnson, has left records 

1 “ Commencement ” is the usual term in America for the ceremonies 
at the end of the academic year. It corresponds, more or less, to 
“ Degree Day ” in England. 

2 As a matter of fact, there was not in 1722 any religious trust-deed 
at Yale, for it had not occurred to the founders that New England 
would produce anything but Calvinist and Congregational-Presbyterian 
Ministers. After the conversions of 1722, tests were created, which 
remained in force until disestablishment came in 1818. The incident 
marked a stage in the decay of the Calvinist and Congregational 
establishment in New England, on which see M. Louise Green, The 
Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut , Boston, 1905. 

3 Original narratives of these events in Samuel Johnson, Memoirs , 
pp. 18-24, i n Samuel Johnson , President of King's College , His Career and. 
Writings , ed. H. and C. Schneider, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1929, 4 vols., Vol. I, pp. 13-20; Documentary History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church . . . Connecticut , ed. Hawks and Perry, New 
York, 1863, 2 vols., Vol. I, pp. 62-79; E. Edwards Beardsley, Life and 
Correspondence of Samuel Johnson , D.D. } New York, 1874, PP* I &~ 2 3 * 
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of the process which led him to the decision. His earlier 
career as tutor at Yale had coincided with an awakening to 
what was then modern thought. Johnson and Browne had 
introduced in 1717 the study of Locke and Newton, and the 
Copernican system. With entrance into a larger world 
came, through the reading in 1716 of a prayer-book belonging 
to an English settler, acquaintance with the historic Church. 
Johnson and his friends began to read the Fathers and 
Anglican theology—Hooker, Cyprian, and the Apostolic 
Fathers are among the titles mentioned. Instead of the 
turbulent democracy of the Congregational establishment 
they saw a venerable and orderly form of government, 
which they soon came to believe to be of divine authority. 
Instead of the harshness of Calvinism they saw a way of life 
in which spiritual progress was looked for from the penitent 
use of means of grace, rather than as the result of an in¬ 
scrutable decree. Instead of the risks accompanying 
extempore prayer they welcomed the system and beauty 
of liturgical worship. 1 

Previously the Church of England in America had been 
in the south the beneficiary of an establishment of doubtful 
value, elsewhere the hereditary church of English immi¬ 
grants. Now, as the flame of Catholic devotion began to 
burn, although feebly for a time, there were those who 
adhered to it because they found in it the faith, order, and 
sacraments of the Apostolic Church. Many of the S.P.G. 
missionaries in the northern colonies were of this stamp. 
We are not surprised to learn that Samuel Johnson’s son 
William, on his voyage for orders in 1756, was delighted to 
meet among the Fellows at Oxford 

a set ... of truly primitive Christians, who yet revere the 
memory of King Charles and Abp. Laud, and despise 
preferment and honours, when the way to them are heresy 
and deism, as is much the case now in these degenerate 
days. 2 

1 Autobiographical material in Career and Writings , Vol. I, pp. 8-13, 
16-64, 496-500. 

2 Letters of May 25, 1756, in Career and Writings, Vol. I, p. 255. 
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Samuel Johnson was for many years rector of Stratford, the 
mother parish of Connecticut, and for a time first president 
of King’s College (now Columbia University), New York 
(1754-1763). Among other leaders were T. B. Chandler of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Samuel Seabury, at the outbreak 
of the Revolution rector of St. Peter’s, Westchester, near 
New York. 1 These were products of Yale and the nascent 
Connecticut churchmanship. From elsewhere came Charles 
Inglis, missionary at Dover, Delaware, later assistant at, 
and, 1777-1783, rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
Many of the clergy were active in the pamphlet literature of 
the period. The Church had to be defended against popular 
slanders and Calvinistic attacks; the cause of episcopacy 
had to be maintained, and the beauties of the Prayer-book 
set forth. Chandler was one of the leaders in the unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to secure the necessary completion of the 
Church’s system—an American episcopate. 2 

The loyalty of these High Churchmen to Catholic order 
was shown by their works in the critical period of organ¬ 
isation after the Revolution. In the southern and central 
states the movements for organisation were largely under 
latitudinarian auspices. Although William White’s sugges¬ 
tion that the Church might, if necessary, proceed without 
bishops was dropped, yet the draft constitution of 1785 gave 
bishops no higher status than that of ex-officio delegates to 
the General Convention. The Proposed Book of 1785 
omitted the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds, the descent 
into hell in the Apostles’ Creed, and the reference to 
regeneration in the baptismal office. 3 Far different was 
the tone of proceedings in Connecticut. While elsewhere 

1 See H. N. Renfrew, “ Thomas Bradbury Chandler,” in The 
American Church Monthly , Vol. XXIV, 1929, pp. 194-208. Lives of 
Seabuiy by E. E. Beardsley, New York, 1882, W. J. Seabury, New 
York, 1908. 

2 Bibliography of some controversies in W. S. Perry, The History oj 
the American Episcopal Church , Boston, 1885, 2 vols., Vol. I, chaps. 15-16 
22; also A. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies , 
New York, 1902. 

3 The “Acts of the Convention of 1785” are printed in William 
White, Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America , 3rd ed., New York, 1880, pp. 428-449. 
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the Church had first organised, and then petitioned for 
bishops, in Connecticut it assumed that a body must first 
have a head before attempting to act. On March 25, 1783, 
the convention of clergy elected Samuel Seabury to the 
episcopate. 1 The sermon at his consecration at the hands 
of three Scotch bishops, on October 14, 1784, was on the 
nature and extent of the apostolic commission. 2 3 In a 
concordat with his consecrators he pledged himself to 
communion with the persecuted Scotch Church and to 
serious study of the Scotch liturgy, with a view to introduc¬ 
ing it into America “ if found agreeable to the genuine 
standards of antiquity. 55 3 On his return the Church in 
Connecticut became the first organised diocese of the 
American Church. The Bishop’s first charge emphasised 
the value of Confirmation, now available in America: 


It enters us into a new engagement to be the Lord’s and 
to lead a holy and Christian life; it is a lasting admonition 
not to dishonour or desert our profession; it preserves 
the unity of the Church by making men sensible of their 
obligations to maintain communion with those ecclesiastical 
superiors who are the successors of the holy apostles; and 
it is a testimony of God’s mercy and favour to them if they 
receive it worthily; because His minister declares authori¬ 
tatively that God accepts their proficiency and, advancing 
them to the higher rank of the faithful, gives them the right 
to approach His table, and feast with their brethren on the 
sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist, the memorials of Christ’s 
death; and by it also God condescends to communicate 
supernatural strength, even the gift of His blessed Spirit, to 
enable them to encounter and vanquish their spiritual 
enemies and fulfil the terms of the gospel. 4 


1 Documentary History , Vol. II, pp. 212-213. 

2 John Skinner, The Nature and Extent of the Apostolic Commission , 
reprinted, Brooklyn, 1877. Documents on Seabury’s difficulties are 
given in Documentary History , Vol. II, pp. 214-246. 

3 Text, ibid., pp. 249-251; Perry, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 56-57. Bishop 
Seabury’s certificate of consecration (White, op. cit., pp. 407-408; 
Perry, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 54) is addressed omnibus ubique catholicis. 

4 The Address of the Episcopal Clergy of Connecticut. . . . Also Bishop Sea - 
bury's First Charge to the Clergy of his Diocess [sic], delivered at Middletown, 
Aug. 4, 1785, New Haven, 1785. 
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He shortly issued a Communion office practically identical 
with the Scotch liturgy. 1 

It seemed for a time that there would be two Episcopal 
churches in America. Fortunately, however, the most 
objectionable features in the proposals of 1785 were removed 
after a protest from the English Bishops, and purely personal 
difficulties were smoothed over by the Christian spirit of 
leaders on both sides. The union was effected in 1789; a 
separate House of Bishops was established, while Con¬ 
necticut agreed to lay representation in the General 
Convention. 2 A relic of the opposition to lay representation 
remains in the fact that the Standing Committee of the 
diocese of Connecticut is to this day purely clerical. 3 

The influence of the diocese of Connecticut on the 
American Prayer-book was considerable. It was at Bishop 
Seabury’s suggestion that the Communion office in the book 
of 1789, while retaining the English order, adopted from the 
Scotch liturgy our fuller prayer of consecration. At the 
revision of the Ordinal in 1792 Seabury was responsible for 
the retention of Accipe spiritum sanctum and “ whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven 55 in the ordination of priests. 4 
Under Bishop Seabury’s successor, Abraham Jarvis, an 
office of induction of ministers was drawn up in 1799 for 
the diocese of Connecticut. This, with slight changes, was 
adopted by the General Convention of 1804 as the Office 
of Institution. While the use of this office is purely optional, 
we owe to it that “ altar ” and “ Eucharist ” are Prayer-book 
expressions in the American Church, and that its clergy 
are authorised “ to perform every Act of sacerdotal 
function ” in their parishes. 5 

1 Bishop Seabury's Communion Office, reprinted in facsimile, Samuel 
Hart, ed., New York, 1874. 

2 Narrative of these events in White, op. cit., pp. 23-30, 125-142, 
161-170; and Documentary History, Vol. II, pp. 293-301, 334-358. 

3 The Standing Committee of an American diocese is an elected body 
whose consent is necessary for various episcopal acts, etc.; intended as 
a substitute for chapters as councils of advice. 

4 White, op. cit., pp. 178-180, 191-192. 

5 Journals of the Annual Conventions of the Diocese of Connecticut from 
jygs to 1820, New Haven, 1842, pp. 19-24. Text in William 
McGarvey, Liturgiae Americanae, Philadelphia, 1895, pp. 450-471. 
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The teaching of these old High Churchmen may best be 
described as historic, sacramental, and ethical. They not 
only defended the claims of episcopacy, but rejoiced in 
having as well the faith and sacraments as the authority 
and priesthood of the primitive Church, and realised the 
necessity of Catholic tradition for the interpretation of 
Scripture. * 1 Dr. Johnson summed their position up very 
well: 


We observe at this day a vast number of people, many 
great and powerful kingdoms, professing the same faith, 
observing the same institutions, and having the same priest¬ 
hood which Christ and His apostles taught and appointed, 
to which He promised His blessing and presence to the end 
of the world. 2 

Membership in the Church and reception of the sacra¬ 
ments were regarded as the appointed means by which we, 
as sharers in the Christian covenant, are united with the 
incarnate Godhead, and nourished in our spiritual growth. 
Says Johnson in a Christmas sermon: 

The only institution or induction known in the colonial Church was 
the legal form where the Church was established, in which the governor, 
acting as ordinary, issued the documents required; the incumbent was 
given formal possession of the church by touching the building, and 
read himself in, not necessarily at the same time. (Documents relating 
to the induction of Henry Barclay to Trinity, New York, are printed in 
William Bcrrian, An Historical Sketch of Trinity Church , New York , New 
York, 1847, pp. 71-75; a description of the induction of Inglis in 1777, 
ibid., p. 152.) The 1799 office seems to be based partly on this, partly 
on the New England Congregational ordination customs, offering, in 
contrast to the latter, a Catholic view of the ministerial office. 

1 Arguments for episcopacy: “ A Second Letter from a minister of 
the Church of England to his Dissenting Parishioners,” Boston, 1734, 
reprinted in Career and Writings, Vol. Ill, pp. 97-113; Jeremiah 
Learning, Dissertations upon Various Subjects , New Haven, 1788; A Letter 
from John Bowden , A.M. , Rector of St. Paul's Church , Norwalk , New Haven, 

1788, and A Second Letter . . . etc., are notable for scholarly use of the 
Fathers. One of the most systematic statements is in an ordination 
sermon by Bishop Seabury (A Discourse Delivered in St. John's Church in 
Portsmouth , New Hampshire , Boston, 1791). On tradition, see Johnson’s 
position in 1722, stated in “ Memoirs,” 19 (Career and Writings , Vol. I, 
p. 15); Bowden in postscript to first Letter ; Bishop Seabury’s Second 
Charge to the Clergy of his Diocess [sic], New Haven, 1786, pp. 12-16. 

2 “ The Oeconomy of the Redemption of Man by Jesus Christ,” 
MS. sermons in Columbia University library, pp. 57-58. 
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By dwelling in the Tabernacle of His Body He hath united 
Himself to us, and dwelleth in mankind, especially in all 
the faithful, who are made members of His body by baptism 
and are partakers of His blessed Body and Blood in the 
Holy Eucharist . 1 

Seabury, in one of his charges, sets out to expound the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. The primitive Christians, with 
whom the Church of England agrees, did not consider it a 
mere commemoration, an arbitrary command of God, or 
the renewal of the Christian covenant, but 

the appointed means of keeping up that spiritual life which 
we received in our new birth; and of continuing that interest 
in the benefits and blessings of Christ’s death, which was 
made over to us when we became members of His mystical 
body. They called and esteemed it to be the Christian 
sacrifice, commemorative of the great sacrifice of atonement 
which Christ had made for the sins of the whole world; 
wherein, under the symbols of the bread and the cup, the 
Body and Blood of Christ, which He offered up, are figured 
forth; and being presented to God our heavenly Father 
by his priest here on earth, the merits of Christ for the 
remission of sins are pleaded by him, and, we trust, by our 
great High Priest Himself in heaven; and being sanctified 
by prayer, thanksgiving, the words of institution, and the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit, are divided among the com¬ 
municants as a feast upon the sacrifice . 2 

As against surrounding Calvinism, High Churchmen were 
anxious to turn attention from dark points of doctrine to 
incentives for practical moral efforts. One of the pamphlets 
in this discussion is a dialogue between “ C, a Calvinist, 
and B, a believer of meer [sic] primitive Christianity.” 3 

In worship the High Churchmen of this period did not 
go beyond the better standard of the day. At least in 
Connecticut, monthly communions were normal. Bishop 
Seabury, in an appeal for frequent communion, expressed 

1 “ Christmas 1723,” MS. sermon in Columbia University library, 
PP- 8-9. 

2 Second Charge , pp. 17-19; a fuller exposition on the same lines in a 
sermon, “ Of the Holy Eucharist,” in Discourses on Several Subjects , New 
York, 1793, 2 vols. 

3 J°hn Beach, A Second Vindication of God's Sovereign Free Grace Indeed, 
Boston, 1748. 
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the hope that the time would come when the Eucharist 
would form a part of every Sunday’s solemnity, as it did in 
the best days of the Church. 1 Our colonial churches are 
simple and dignified. Trinity, New York, had a damask 
altar-cloth and an “ altar-piece,” being “ ornamented 
beyond any place of the kind amongst us.” 2 Church 
music was cultivated as far as the conditions of the country 
allowed. The first reference to the chanting of the “ reading 
psalms ” seems to be at the consecration of St. James’, New 
London, in 1787. 3 In the exchange of the surplice for the 
gown Johnson saw a deep appropriateness, as indicating the 
superiority of worship to preaching. 4 On special occasions 
Bishop Seabury wore a mitre with his chimere and doctor’s 
hood; and his example was followed by the first Bishop of 
Maryland, Thomas Claggett. 5 

An obituary of John Bowden, from 1805 to 1817 Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in Columbia College, would serve as 
a summary of the old High Church type of piety. His 
opinions on polity, drawn from the undivided Church, were 
equally opposed to papal encroachments and Protestant 
divisions, defending episcopacy as the bond of visible unity 
by which the unity of the spirit can alone be maintained. 
He belonged to the old school 

whose leaders were distinguished by the union in their 
writings of evangelical truth with apostolic order, and in 
their lives of fervent piety with deep humility ... he 

1 Both fact and aspiration appear in An Earnest Persuasive to Frequent 
Communion , addressed to those professors of the Church of England in 
Connecticut who neglect that holy ordinance, New Haven, 1789, 
pp. 22-23. Seabury here speaks of monthly communion as “ the 
general practice in this country,” but in other parts of the country it is 
sometimes mentioned in the nineteenth century as an advance on what 
was done before. 

2 Morgan Dix, A History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of 
New York , New York, i8g8-igo6, 4 vols., Vol. I, pp. 223-224, 395. 

3 Beardsley, Life of . . . Seabury , p. 318. 

4 “ Second Letter,” etc., p. 26. 

5 Account of Bishop Seabury’s mitre in Seabury, Memoir , pp. 361-365. 
Inglis had charge of the making of it in London, “ consulting a variety 
of books, cuts, monuments, etc. (for no real mitre was to be found).” 
Reference to Claggett’s mitre in William Meade, Old Churches , Ministers 
and Families of Virginia , Philadelphia, 1857, 2 vols., Vol. I, p. 39. 
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enforced the peculiar truths of the Gospel, unmixed with the 
dangerous speculations of Calvinism; and while he 
strenuously insisted on salvation through the merits of the 
Redeemer and the grace of the Holy Spirit, he checked the 
excesses of enthusiasm and schism by maintaining that the 
merits and grace of Christ are applied to the soul of 
the penitent believer in union with the Church, for which 
the Redeemer shed His blood, and which the Holy Spirit 
animates, by the regular and devout participation of its 
duly administered ordinances . 1 

Their devotion was unassuming and genuine, but with it 
there was little of the flexibility of methods and appeal to 
the emotions and imagination needed to propagate the 
Christian religion in a new country. The “ Great Awaken¬ 
ing 55 of the i74o’s and the beginnings of Methodism 
appeared merely as dangerous developments. 2 A High 
Churchman who was too active laid himself open to sus¬ 
picion. When Inglis was being considered for a position in 
New York, the vigour of his ministry in Delaware led to 
suspicion of Methodist tendencies. As Chandler explained 
it in 1767 in a letter to Johnson, “ With some people every 
appearance of seriousness, even in a clergyman, passes for 
enthusiasm. 55 3 Forty years later similar suspicions were 
roused by the devotional manuals issued by another young 
curate of old Trinity, John Henry Hobart. In the preface 
to his Companion for the Altar , published in 1804, he defends 
himself against the charge of encouraging “ visionary and 
enthusiastic 55 devotion by citing precedents for fervour 
ranging from David to the Caroline divines. 4 This work 
was shortly followed by two other Companions —for the Book 
of Common Prayer, and for the feasts and fasts of the 
Church, the latter adapted from the English work of Nelson, 
with the addition of a section of instruction on the 

1 Quoted from the Christian Journal in Berrian, op. cit., pp. 156-157. 

2 References to the “ commotions ” of 1740 and following years in 
letters from Samuel Johnson, Career and Writings , Vol. I, pp. 100-106. 

3 Letter quoted from Hawks MSS. in G. M. Serson, S.S.J.E., “ The 
Early Life and American Ministry of Charles Inglis, D.D. (1734-1783),” 
an S.T.B. thesis in the General Seminary library, 1932, p. 13. 

4 A Companion for the Altar ; or Week's Preparation for the Holy Com¬ 
munion , quoted here from 14th ed., New York, 1843, pp. 5-6. 
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Church. 1 In the Companion for the Altar the guiding princi¬ 
ples were stated to be: 

That we are saved from the guilt and dominion of sin by 
the divine merits and grace of a crucified Redeemer; and 
that the merits and grace of this Redeemer are applied to 
the soul of the believer in the devout and humble participa¬ 
tion of the ordinances of the Church, administered by a 
priesthood who derive their authority by regular transmission 
from Christ. 2 

Under Bishop Moore’s episcopate the church in New 
York, which had been dull and almost dying, began to 
recover its vigour and to expand. As secretary of the Con¬ 
vention, as preacher, and as defender of the Church’s 
teaching against the attacks which the clear words of his 
devotional manuals had produced, Hobart was the Bishop’s 
outstanding supporter, and the obvious choice for Assistant 
Bishop in 1811. The nineteen years of his episcopate were 
a period of vigorous extension of the Church into western 
New York. The Bishop not only directed and supported 
the expansion, but also encouraged the missionary clergy 
by frequent visitations, on which he was received with 
enthusiasm by churchmen and others. The labours of a 
catechist sent to the Oneida Indians bore fruit in an appeal 
from their chiefs to the “ head and father of the holy and 
apostolic Church in this state ” to take them under his care. 
In answer to this was begun the Oneida Mission, which still 
continues. As Bishop, Hobart continued his earlier interest 
in Church societies, especially those for the publication of 
tracts, for education, and for the distribution of the Bible 
and Prayer-book. He instructed his clergy in occasional 
Convention charges, which bear such titles as “ The 
Corruptions of the Church of Rome Contrasted with Cer¬ 
tain Protestant Errors ” and “ The High Churchman 
Vindicated.” 3 

1 A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the Protestant Episcopal Church , 
2nd ed., New York, 1817. 

2 P. iv. 

3 On Hobart’s life see John McVicar [sic], The Early Life and Pro¬ 
fessional Tears of Bishop Hobart , with a preface ... by Walter Farquhar 
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Only a year after Bishop Hobart’s consecration, Theodore 
Dehon became Bishop of South Carolina. Trained in 
loyalty to the Church and her sacraments by his mother, he 
had brought a new devotion into his parishes at Newport, 
Rhode Island, and Charleston, South Carolina. The 
Church’s festivals and fasts were observed; by the revival 
of public baptism, attention was directed to the Sacrament 
in place of the social occasion, and the Holy Communion 
was venerated as the “ chief instrument of spiritual growth.” 
Taking over a decaying diocese, without a bishop for eleven 
years, he renewed its life in his five-years’ episcopate. 
Churches were built, the number of communicants was 
greatly increased, and careful preparation for the sacraments 
encouraged, although weekly communion still seemed to be 
impossible, in spite of the precedent of the primitive Church. * 1 
A similar work was done by John Stark Ravenscroft, first 
Bishop of North Carolina. Converted from a life of indif¬ 
ference when nearly forty, he first attached himself to the 
“ Republican Methodists.” Feeling the need for authority, 
he brought his evangelical zeal into the Church, and in her 
priesthood combined ardent preaching of the Cross with 
insistence on the divinely appointed authority of the Church 
as the interpreter of the Gospel. His short episcopate 
(1823-1830) left a permanent impress. 2 

The revival of life in the American Church in the early 
nineteenth century was the joint work of the rising Evan¬ 
gelical Party and of the High Churchmen. The new insti¬ 
tution of Sunday Schools was taken up with great enthusiasm 

Hook, Oxford, 1838; William Berrian, “Memoir” in The Posthumous 
Works of the Late Right Reverend John Henry Hobart , New York, 1832-1833, 
3 vols., Vol. I. Visitations described in Berrian, pp. 194-197, McVickar 
pp. 436-441. Appeal from the Oneidas, McVickar, pp. 474-483. 

1 Theodore Dehon, Sermons , 2nd ed., New York, 1856, 2 vols., 
especially no. 49, “ The Primitive Church ”; C. E. Gadsden, An Essay 
on the Life of the Right Reverend Theodore Dehon , Charleston, 1833; E. 
Clowes Chorley, “ Theodore Dehon, Second Bishop of South Carolina,” 
in The American Church Monthly , Vol. XXVI, August, 1929, pp. 95-104. 

2 John N. Norton, The Life of Bishop Ravenscroft , New York, 1859; 
E. Clowes Chorley, “John Stark Ravenscroft, First Bishop of North 
Carolina,” in The American Church Monthly , Vol. XXIII, March 1928, 
PP- 37 - 47 - 
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by both groups; High Churchmen, however, were the 
leaders in the organisation of the General Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Sunday School Union in 1826, and its literature 
reflected their principles. The secretary of the organisation 
committee, and the leader of the Union in its early years, 
was a disciple of Bishop Hobart’s, W. R. Whittingham. 1 
The growth of the Church had made clear the need for 
more systematic training of candidates for orders. South 
Carolina, under Dehon’s leadership, suggested in 1814 the 
establishment of a theological seminary, a proposal which 
led to the founding of the General Theological Seminary in 
New York in 1817. Bishop Hobart at first preferred volun¬ 
tary and diocesan institutions, and established schools in 
New York and Geneva, after the General Seminary removed 
to New Haven in 1820. In 1822, however, the general and 
diocesan schools were united in New York, and in 1824 the 
western “ branch school,” now Hobart College, abandoned 
theological instruction for academic. 2 

New bishops succeeded the old leaders as the years went on. 
Ravenscroft was followed by Levi Silliman Ives, and in 1834 
came the consecration of James Hervey Otey, who thirty years 
later was to order the words “ First Bishop of the Catholic 
Church in Tennessee ” 3 to be inscribed on his grave. Bishop 
White’s assistant and successor in Pennsylvania was Henry 
U. Onderdonk, the author of a series of pamphlets which 
were collected as “ Episcopacy Tested by Scripture.” 4 His 
like-minded brother, Benjamin T. Onderdonk, became in 
1830 Bishop of New York; and in 1832 George Washington 
Doane was consecrated to New Jersey. 5 


1 G. H. Brewer, A History of Religious Education in the Episcopal Church 
fj, New Haven (Yale University Press), 1924, pp. 183-207; W. F. 
i, Life of William Rollinson Whittingham , Fourth Bishop of Maryland , 

New York, 1886, 2 vols., Vol. I, pp. 57-75. 

2 Brewer, op . cit., pp. 228-232; Samuel H. Turner (Professor, 1818— 
1861), Autobiography , New York, 1863, pp. 74-117. 

3 W. M. Green, Memoir of Rt . Rev . James Hervey Otey , New York, 
1885, p. 107. 

4 Henry U. Onderdonk, Episcopacy Tested by Scripture, New York, 


1844. 

5 Samuel Seabury, 
Centennial History of the 


“ The Fourth Bishop of New York,” in The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New 
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II. Tractarians and Ritualists 

American High Churchmanship on the eve of the Oxford 
Movement was no mere survival, but an active and evan¬ 
gelising force. It is recorded of the Rev. John Hall, rector 
of St. Peter’s, Ashtabula, Ohio, who read himself into the 
Church by studying a prayer-book, that he heard many 
confessions before Tractarianism was yet heard of. Later, 
being accused of being a Puseyite, he made inquiries and 
obtained the Tracts ; the conclusion he came to was: 
“ Dr. Pusey is a Hallite. I have held these principles 
throughout my ministry.” * 1 But the contacts between 
American and British churchmen, begun in the days 
of Johnson and Seabury, had not ceased. Hobart had 
corresponded with Archdeacon Daubeny and Hugh James 
Rose; in 1824 he met Newman at Oxford, and his ideas 
and methods were eulogised by Tractarian writers and seem 
to have had some influence on them. 2 

When the Tracts began to come out, they found an 
American public waiting for them, and the principal works 
of the Tractarians appeared almost immediately in American 
booksellers’ catalogues. Some recognised in the new teach¬ 
ing a more vigorous statement of what they had already 
learned. 3 Others passed from curiosity to opposition, and 
from opposition to violent attacks on this “ new form of 
Popery,” more dangerous because adapted to the modern 

age. By 1841 the Movement had attracted sufficient 
attention to be discussed, and attacked as popish, in a series 

York, 1783-1885,]. G. Wilson, ed., New York, 1886, pp. * 7*~*75 ! 
“ Memoir ” by William Croswell Doane, Vol. I of The Life and Writings 
of George Washington Doane , New York, i860, 4 vols. 

1 Francis J. Hall, “ Life of the Rev. John Hall,” MS. in the General 
Seminary library, pp. 5-6. 

2 Letters from Daubeny and Rose in Berrian, op. cit ., pp. 121-126, 
319-321, 342-354; G. P. S. Clarke, “Bishop Hobart and the Oxford 
Movement” in The Living Church , November 12, 1932, Vol. 88, 

pp. 41—43. 

3 Whittingham’s reaction described in Brand, Whittingham , Vol. I, 
pp. 195-196; Doane’s contacts with the Tractarians in Doane, 
“ Memoir,” chap. 5. 
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of lectures by a Presbyterian minister of Philadelphia, 
to which Bishop Doane prepared an elaborate reply. 1 
Dr. Seabury, grandson of the Bishop, became, as editor 
of The Churchman, the chief journalistic defender of 
Tractarianism. 

Before the end of the 1830’s results of the Movement were 
beginning to be seen in the life of the Church. Bishop 
Hobart had, in the interests of reverence, promoted a “ three- 
decker ” arrangement of altar, reading-desk, and pulpit in 
place of the blocking of the chancel by the massive central 
pulpits previously common. His successor was able to 
report in 1839 that several new churches had returned to the 
older and better model, with the altar as the chief feature, 
the pulpit on one side. 2 Whittingham, as rector of St. 
Luke’s, New York, had begun the daily services in 1832, 
although this seems to have lasted only for a few months. 
Various other churches tried the experiment in the next 
few years, and in 1838 the offices were started in the General 
Seminary chapel. 3 In 1841 Onderdonk commended the 
“ Oxford tracts ” to the attention of the laity of New York, 
observing that Protestantism is a purely negative term, and 
that we depart from Rome to come nearer to Christ and the 
Catholic Church. 4 In 1842 he reported that the Lord’s 
Supper was to be celebrated at the General Seminary 
commencement, commenting, “ It is delightful to see the 
growing attachment of the age to Catholic principles and 
feelings.” 5 A year later he informed his Convention that 
holy days were being more observed, and that communion 
monthly and on the days for which proper prefaces were 
appointed was coming to be the standard. Our devotion 
to the Church should be shown by solicitude for the daily 
service, and for communion on Sundays and holy days. 6 
Bishop Doane gave similar encouragement to “ Newmania ” 


1 “ Puseyism” “No Popery,” reprinted, Boston, 1843. 

2 Journal of the Proceedings of the 55th Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New fork, 1839, pp. 31, 33, 43-44. 

3 Journal etc., 1832, pp. 59-60; 1839, pp. 35-36, 42-43, 83, 87. 

4 Ibid., 1841, pp. 81-85. 5 Ibid., 1842, p. sg. 

« Ibid., 1843, pp. 87-88. 
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in New Jersey. 1 In the comparative freedom of his school 
chapel at Flushing, W. A. Muhlenberg had led the way in 
the revival of beauty in worship, although his ceremonial 
was purely aesthetic and of his own invention. 2 Shortly 
after 1840 F. W. I. Pollard became rector of Trinity, on the 
island of Nantucket. Altar lights, a reredos with a picture 
of our Lady, wafer bread, a credence table, and servers made 
their appearance, to the great distress of Bishop Griswold 
of the Eastern Diocese. We are assured by one who came 
under his influence in youth that Pollard was no mere 
ceremonialist, but one whose zeal for the Catholic, super¬ 
natural life of devotion had a permanent influence on 
many. 3 

Nor did Tractarians feel that they were rejected by the 
Church’s leaders. It was the whole episcopate which in 
1832 had recommended, in giving directions for “ postures 
to be used in the Communion office,” that the priest stand, 
except when explicitly directed to kneel, “ as the Holy 
Communion is of a spiritually sacrificial character.” 4 It 
was the whole Church which, after declaring that it would 
be its own missionary society, sent the High Churchman 
Jackson Kemper as missionary bishop to the North-west 
(1835). Already in 1830 schools had been founded in 
Athens under instructions calling for friendly relations with 
the Orthodox Church. 5 Similar instructions were given to 
Horatio Southgate, who endeavoured, from 1836 to 1849, 
to establish contacts with the heads of the Eastern Churches, 
residing at Constantinople first as presbyter, afterwards, 

1 Details in Doane, “ Memoir ”; The Apostacy of Mr. Newman and 
Some Traces of Newmania on New Jersey Soil, by a Presbyterian, Burlington, 
1845. 

2 Anne Ayres, The Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg, 5th 
cd., New York, 1894, pp. 112, 147-149; W. W. Newton, Dr. Muhlenberg, 
Boston, 1890, pp. 55-60. 

3 Article by F. C. Ewer in Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror, December 7, 
1872, reprinted in The Living Church, Vol. 71, August 9, 1924, pp. 463- 
464. 

4 Journal of the Proceedings of the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity . . . in a 
General Convention . . ., New York, 1832, p. 88. 

5 Cited in Tiffany, A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, New York, 1895, pp. 446-447. 
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from 1844, as Bishop. The existence of such a project 
helped to give churchmen a greater sense of Catholic unity. 
Of a farewell meeting for Southgate, Whittingham wrote: 

Never before have we had in New York—I think not in 
the United States—a public meeting of the churchmen in 
which the Catholicity of our Church was so prominently 
presented and insisted on with such unflinching uniform 
consistency. That spirit pervaded everything said and 
done. Deo Gratias. 1 

Encouraged by such signs, young men saw visions of a 
yet more rapid advance. A group of students at the 
General Seminary, who looked to Whittingham, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History 1836-1840, as their guide, heard 
Bishop Kemper’s appeal for men for the West and were led 
to form a scheme for a religious house in which several men 
should live together, devoting themselves to educational and 
missionary work. It was in 1840 that some of “ the middle 
class” consulted Whittingham about their proposed “ Society 
of Protestant Monks.” 2 Only three of the original group 
persevered after graduation in 1841, and took up work in 
Wisconsin under Bishop Kemper’s direction. By the spring 
of 1842 they had established their mission and school on 
the Nashotah Lakes, and in October travelled 120 miles 
to be advanced to the priesthood at the Oneida Mission. 
One of their number, James Lloyd Breck, succeeded “ Prior 
Cadle,” the priest who had come with them as temporary 
head. 3 

The publication of Tract go soon received attention in the 
American Church. In 1843 two of the examining com- 

1 Brand, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 191. The letter of introduction given 
Southgate in 1841 by seven Bishops is printed in Leighton Coleman, 
The Church in America , London, 1895, pp. 37 2 “3745 addressed to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, it expresses hopes of “ mutual recognition 
... as members of the Catholic Church of Christ,” and denies^ any 
“ ecclesiastical connection with the followers of Luther or Calvin.” 

2 Brand, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 193—194. The Seminary course in 
America is usually three years, called junior, middle, and senior. 

3 Charles Breck, The Life of the Reverend James Lloyd Breck, D.D., 
New York, 3rd ed., 1886, pp. 1-35; Theodore I. Holcomb, An Apostle 
of the Wilderness, New York, 1903, pp. 1-11. 
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mittee of the diocese of New York objected to the ordination 
of Arthur Carey, a young and brilliant graduate of the 
General Seminary, who had declared himself in agreement 
with Newman’s principles. The two examiners in question 
protested publicly at the ordination at St. Stephen’s, New 
York; Bishop Onderdonk overruled the objection and 
proceeded. 1 Carey commended himself to the parishioners 
of the Church of the Annunciation by his devotion and 
obtained the permission of the rector, Dr. Seabury, to open 
the church for prayers on weekdays. He was, however, 
already in poor health, and his short ministry came to an 
end with his death at sea, on the way to Cuba in the hope 
of recovery, on Maundy Thursday, 1844. 2 

Almost everyone connected with the Carey ordination, 
except Carey, explained himself in a pamphlet, and the 
discussion raised by the event continued vigorously for some 
years. Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, who had ranked as a 
High Churchman, wrote against Seabury and Tract go , and 
became one of the contributors to the Protestant Churchman , 
which was founded at this time. 3 At the General Convention 
of 1844 an attempt was made to secure a condemnation of 

serious errors in doctrine and practice, having their origin 
in certain writings emanating chiefly from members of the 
University of Oxford in England. 

All that was passed was a resolution that the Church had 
sufficient statements of doctrine in the liturgy and Articles 
and sufficient means of discipline in the canons, and that 
the Convention was not a proper place for the censure of 
individuals. 4 A commission was, however, appointed to 
investigate the teaching given at the General Seminary. It 

1 A Full and True Statement of the Examination and Ordination of Mr. 
Arthur Carey (reprint of articles and letters from the Churchman , July- 
August, 1843), New York, 1843; Clarence E. Walworth, The Oxford 
Movement in America , New York (cop. 1895), chaps. 1-4. 

2 Walworth, op. cit. f chap. 4; Samuel Seabury, The Joy of the Saints 
(a sermon on the Sunday after the news of Carey’s death), New York, 
1844. 

3 John Henry Hopkins, Jr., The Life of the Late Right Reverend John 
Henry Hopkins , New York, 1873, chap. 12. 

4 Extracts from Journal in Perry, op. cit ., Vol. II, pp. 274-276. 
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drew up a questionnaire in which opposing opinions were 
carefully balanced; thus 

Are the Oxford Tracts adopted as text-books in the 
Seminary? Are they publicly or privately recommended 
to the students? Is Tract go used or . . . recommended? 

was followed by 

Is Calvinism taught or recommended? 

The investigation resulted in a vote of confidence in the 
institution. 1 

At or after this Convention three bishops were the objects 
of partisan attacks. H. U. Onderdonk received the severe 
sentence of deposition when he submitted to discipline in 

1844, his brother was sentenced to indefinite suspension in 

1845, an d a prolonged attempt was made to bring Bishop 
Doane to trial some years later. In each case the real cause 
was sympathy with Tractarianism rather than the charges 
formally involved. 2 

In these years of debate the progress of the Catholic 
Revival was not checked. The weekly Eucharist, longed for 
for so many years, became a reality in several places. At 
Nashotah it had begun with the ordination of the young 
missioners to the priesthood in 1842. At St. Peter’s, Ashta¬ 
bula, John Hall began the custom about the same time, and 
at Easter 1843 wrote in his register: 

Pie has determined (God willing) henceforward to observe 
in the Church all the appointed Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church & to administer the H. Communion every Lord’s 
day & to receive no more pew rents . 3 

St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, and other parishes soon followed. 
In Boston the Church of the Advent was founded in 1844 

to secure to a portion of the City of Boston the ministrations 

1 Turner, Autobiography , pp. 192-202. 

2 The Proceedings of the Court ... for the Trial of the Right Rev. B. T. 
Onderdonk , New York, 1845; accounts of these trials in the lives of 
Bishops Doane, Hopkins, and Whittingham, and in Perry, op. cit., 
Vol. II, chap. 17. 

3 John Flail, “ Annals of the Church, etc., in the Parish of St. Peter’s 
Church, Ashtabula, Ohio,” MS. in General Seminary library, p. 66. 
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of the Holy Catholic Church, and more especially to secure 
the same to the poor and needy, in a manner free from 
unnecessary expense and all ungracious circumstance. 

The first rector was the Rev. William Croswell, son of a 
leading Connecticut churchman. Daily services were 
begun on September i, 1845, holy day Eucharists on St. 
Matthew’s Day, 1849. The made-over buildings which the 
parish occupied were adorned in as suitable a manner as 
possible, while Croswell’s devoted ministry commended 
him to all classes of people. 1 In Philadelphia similar Trac- 
tarian ideals led to the founding of St. Mark’s. 2 In New 
York the new building of Trinity Church was consecrated 
on Ascension Day, 1846; the daily offices have been said 
since June 7. 3 In Advent of the same year was consecrated 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Bishop Ives consenting 
to officiate on condition that the church was devoted to 
“ the Catholic faith whole and undefiled.” Muhlenberg 
was founder and rector; the altar was made the chief object 
in the church, the offices were said daily, and weekly 
Communion was shortly instituted. 4 

The annoying fires of petty persecution continued to try 
American Catholics for some years. In Ohio, Bishop 
Mcllvaine, who had written against the Tractarians, refused 
in 1846 to consecrate a church which had an altar instead 
of a table with legs, maintaining the general principle that 
an altar was meant to imply a “ real propitiatory sacrifice ” 
in the Eucharist. 5 In Massachusetts, Bishop Eastburn 
refused to confirm at the Advent on account of such “ super¬ 
stitious puerilities ” as a cross over the altar, candles upon it, 

1 A Sketch of the History of the Parish of the Advent in the City of Boston , 
1844-1894, Boston, 1894; Harry Croswell, A Memoir of the Life of the 
Late Rev. William Croswell , D.D., New York, 1853. 

2 “ St. Mark’s, Philadelphia,” in The Holy Cross Magazine , Vol. 
XXIII, July 1912, pp. 165-169. 

3 Morgan Dix, A History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of 
New York , Vol. IV, pp. 258-260, 273-286. 

4 W. A. Muhlenberg, Pastoral Tracts , printed for the use of the 
members of the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 1847, 
(1) “ The Catholic Faith Whole and Undefiled,” (3) “ Morning Prayer 
Restored ”; Ayres, op. cit., chaps. 13 and 14. 

5 George Franklin Smythe, A History of the Diocese of Ohio until the 
Tear igi8 3 Cleveland, 1931, pp. 238-252. 
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which were lighted in the evening, and the eastward position 
during prayers. 1 The assistant, Oliver Prescott, was pre¬ 
sented for trial in 1850 for violating the usages of the diocese 
(by preaching in surplice), and for heresy (for teaching the 
sinlessness of the Blessed Virgin, and recommending confession 
to a priest). Although not convicted of a canonical offence, 
he was sentenced to suspension until he should promise 
not to hear confessions, except in cases of serious or con¬ 
tagious illness. 2 Bishop Southgate became rector of the 
Advent in 1852, and secured the passage by the General 
Convention of 1856 of a canon requiring bishops to visit 
parishes at least triennially. 3 

In spite of many reasons for encouragement, despair 
seized the hearts of some. “ Are we the only Tractarians 
in America? ” a young parishioner of the Advent asked 
Prescott in the early ’fifties. 4 Several young men who had 
been among the Tractarian students at the General Seminary 
had given up their hopes for the Episcopal Church and were 
received into the Roman communion. 5 More important 
was the defection of Bishop Ives. He had attempted, with¬ 
out success, to form a religious house at Valle Crucis in his 
diocese, and perplexed the faithful by a series of vacillations, 
now making definite statements, now withdrawing them, or 
declaring the purpose behind his actions to be the union of 
the Roman, Greek, and Anglican Churches. He finally 
left the Church in 1852. 6 At Nashotah one of the original 

1 Parish of the Advent , pp. 23-35; correspondence in Groswell Memoir , 
PP- 353 - 447 - 

2 Parish of the Advent , pp. 36-37; Charles C. Grafton, A Journey 
Godward. Personal Reminiscences , Milwaukee, 1910, p. 77. 

3 Parish of the Advent , pp. 47-52. Description of one such visitation, 
in which the bishop warned the candidates against Tractarianism, in 
Thomas M. Clark, Reminiscences , New York, 1895, 101-102. 

4 The future Bishop Grafton, op. cit ., p. 28. 

6 G. E. Walworth, op. cit., and Early Ritualism in America , Reminiscences 
of Edgar P. Wadhams , First Bishop of Ogdensburgh, New York, 1893. 
Wadhams and Walworth in their Anglican period made a rather ill- 
considered attempt at the Religious life. See also Turner, Autobiography , 
pp. 198-209; Edwin Ryan, “Tractarianism in New York ” in The 
Downside Review , Vol. 46, May, 1928, pp. 122-133, is based on Walworth. 

6 L. S. Ives, Trials of a Mind , Boston, 1854; narrative in Perry, op. 
cit., Vol. II, chap. 18. 
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three brethren had left, Adams remained to teach, but not 
to share the common life, and Breck alone was left in the 
attempt to keep up some amount of religious discipline. 
For a time he carried on the work, enrolling the students as 
“ lay brothers, 5 ’ but in 1850 he left Nashotah in other hands 
to develop as a seminary, while he went farther west to work 
in Indian missions and in the planting of the Church in 
Minnesota. 1 It was undoubtedly still too early for the 
vision of 1840 to be realised in the American Church. 

Nevertheless, the progress of the Catholic Revival had not 
stopped. The movement for weekly communion spread 
gradually, often combined with the movement for free 
churches. 2 Eugene Augustus Hoffman, a young graduate 
of General, introduced both features in Christ Church, 
Elizabeth, of which he was the first rector, and wrote a 
pamphlet, “ The Weekly Eucharist, 55 for the promotion of 
that practice. 3 At Nashotah the weekly Eucharist was at 
noon; elsewhere it seems sometimes to have followed 
matins, 4 * 6 sometimes to have been introduced in the form of 
the “ early service, 55 which is now customary in most 
American parishes. 5 It was being conclusively shown that 
it was possible to live the sacramental life in the Episcopal 
Church. Confessions began to be heard in considerable 
numbers. 6 Increasing care was taken in the reverent 
performance of divine service. Preaching in the surplice 

1 Breck, op. cit ., pp. 34-129; Holcombe, op. cit., pp. 12-39. 

2 Bishop Doane’s stress on both points, “ Memoir,” pp. 455-458, 
461-465. 

3 T. M. Riley, A Memorial Biography of the Very Reverend Eugene Augustus 
Hoffman, New York, 1904, 2 vols.; Vol. I, chap, x; E. A. Hoffman, 
The Weekly Eucharist, the “ Old Path ” and “ Good Way ” of the Church, 
New York, 1857. 

4 Such was Muhlenberg’s order at the Holy Communion ; he led the 

movement for separate service instead of the Matins-Litany-Antecom- 
munion combination. 

6 Some distinctly Tractarian parishes were slow in introducing weekly 
celebrations; at Trinity, New York, they began under Dix (first reported 
in Journal of 1867 convention, p. 220) ; at the Advent, Boston, under 
Bolles, in 1862 ; at St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, under Hoffman, in 1869 
(Riley, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 525). 

6 W. C. Doane, A Letter to the Rev. William W. Andrewes, Hartford, 
1867, P- 8. 
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and the eastward position began to spread, and Gregorian 
chants were introduced, along with choral services and 
vested choirs. 1 The customary bow at the name of Jesus 
in the Creed became for a time a party principle; Eastburn, 
who never changed any of his habits or beliefs, insisted on 
it, 2 but we hear of another bishop who braced himself during 
the Creed to prevent himself from yielding to the habits of 
his childhood, 3 and of a third who, desiring to avoid offence, 
was said to stand during the Creed “in a state of gentle 
oscillation.” 4 The plans for St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, were 
drawn by the English Ecclesiological Society, while Trinity 
Church, New York, and Trinity Chapel (1855) are among 
the best products of the Gothic revival in America. 

Muhlenberg, who called himself an “ Evangelical 
Catholic,” played an important part in familiarising the 
American Church with new ideas, although he himself was 
drifting away from Tractarianism. He was not in complete 
sympathy with the ideals of the Religious life, but supported 
the formation of sisterhoods for practical work. 5 The 
Sisterhood of the Holy Communion is considered to have 
begun with a sermon on “Jephtha’s vow” preached by 
Muhlenberg in 1845, <c wl th an application glancing at the 
blessedness of giving one’s self undividedly to God’s service.” 
It was formally organised in 1852, and worked in connection 
with the infirmary of the Church of the Holy Communion, 
later, after its foundation by Dr. Muhlenberg, at St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 6 Among its members was Harriet Starr Cannon, 
admitted in 1857. She and several others became conscious 
of a call to a closer community life, and in 1863, on the 

1 Most of these are mentioned in William H. Lewis, Considerations 
Addressed to the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church , New York, 1853. 

2 Clark, Reminiscences , p. 99. 

3 Meade of Virginia: Altar Cloths and Flowers , a Review , Richmond, 
1880, p. 19. 

4 Henry Codman Potter, Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops , New 
York, 1906, p. 11. 

6 “ Protestant Sisterhoods ” (1852) in W. A. Muhlenberg, Evangelical 
Catholic Papers , New York, 1877, 2 vols., Vol. II, pp. 201-208. 

0 Ayres, op. cit. f pp. 187-190, 251-256, 274-279; George William 
Douglas, Essays in Appreciation , New York, 1912, “ Sister Anne Ayres,” 
pp. 11-30. 
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occasion of a suspension of the sisterhood, they accepted an 
invitation to take charge of the House of Mercy, there to 
test their vocation. In 1864 they took over in addition the 
Sheltering Arms Home, near St. Michael’s Church. The 
Bishop of New York, Horatio Potter, had appointed a com¬ 
mittee of priests to consider the organisation of sisterhoods. 
As a result of its report, the Bishop received the professions 
of Sister Harriet and her companions on the Purification, 
1865, in St. Michael’s—the first Anglican bishop since the 
Reformation to take such a step. At the first formal chapter 
of the New Community of St. Mary, held at St. Luke’s, New 
York, in the autumn, Sister Harriet was elected Mother 
Superior. 1 At about the same time came the first enduring 
American contribution to the Religious life for men, when 
Prescott and Charles C. Grafton left for England, with the 
approbation of their diocesan, Whittingham, Bishop of 
Maryland, since 1840, to join Fr. Benson in the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist. 2 

By the middle 1860’s American High Churchmanship 
had at last grown to its full development. About 1865 St. 
Alban’s, New York, began to attract attention by its 
Eucharistic vestments and its frequent celebrations of the 
Holy Sacrifice. 3 It was well that it was made clear that 
what mattered was the Catholic system, of which its 
ceremonial expression was a minor, though necessary 
corollary. This was done in 1868, when Ferdinand 
Cartwright Ewer, then rector of Christ Church, New 
York, delivered and published a series of sermons “ On 
the Failure of Protestantism, and on Catholicity.” 4 

1 Morgan Dix, Harriet Starr Cannon, New York, 1896, pp. 1-47; 
Mount Saint Gabriel Series, No. 1 Historical Papers, Pcekskill, 1931, reprints 
several papers bearing on the history of the Community; Bishop 
Potter’s report of the profession appears in the New York Convention 
Journal, 1865, pp. m-112. 

2 Grafton, op. cit., pp. 36-40. 

3 St. Alban’s, C. W. Morrill, rector, reports 179 celebrations in the 
New York Convention Journal, 1867, p. 210. 

4 New York, 1869. Ewer had gone to California with the “ gold 
rush ” of 1849, and worked as a journalist; after a period of doubt he 
returned to the Church and was ordained in 1857 and 1858; unsatisfied 
by the popularity he easily attained at Christ Church, then fashionable, 
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Protestantism is accused of failing to reach the masses and 
of being responsible for a progressive decay of belief among 
thinking men. Both failures Ewer traces to a difference in 
the doctrine of election. To the Protestant, election is of 
individuals to salvation, and hence organised religion 
gradually decays; to the Catholic, election is of the members 
of Christ to union with Him, taught by His mystical body, 
the Church, and nourished by His sacramental body in the 
Eucharist. The Catholicity of the Anglican churches is 
vigorously defended, one striking passage pointing out how 
in the very external arrangements of our Church we exhibit 
the mediation of Christ in our altar-rails, which stand between 
God and man, to bring them together, not to keep them 
apart; His priesthood in the apostolic ministry; His 
royalty in the principle of authority descending from 
above; His sacrifice in the Eucharist. It might be said of 
these sermons, as of the early Tracts for the Tims, that they 
speak not as one who reflects on problems in a comfortable 
study, but as one who gives the alarm of fire or flood. Ewer 
writes, not as a self-satisfied controversialist, but as a man 
whose soul is athirst for the living God, and who cannot 
find peace until he has found Him; ten years later he referred 
to his indictment drawn up “ in the fear of God and on 
behalf of dying souls.” * 1 His brilliant mind suggested a 
positive system, even where it was not worked out. Thus 
the freedom of true Catholicism, which is better able to 
receive new ideas, c.g. Evolution, without losing positive 
faith, than cither Rome or the mixture of licence and per¬ 
secuting spirit found in Protestantism, is a topic touched on 
only incidentally. 

Public attention was immediately attracted, however, not 
by the controlling ideas of the Catholic Revival, but by its 
more obvious external manifestations. The ceremonial of 


he increasingly taught the Catholic religion. Morgan Dix, Ferdinand 
C. Ewer, Priest and Doctor, in The American Church Review, Vol. 42, Decem¬ 
ber 1883, pp. 511-529. ,. 

1 F. C. Ewer, Catholicity in its Relationship to Protestantism and Romanism, 

New York, 1878, p. 4. 
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St. Alban’s 1 and movements in the same direction else¬ 
where roused considerable protest, caused in part by the 
natural objection of the human mind to changes from 
what it is used to. Some of the old High Churchmen 
opposed ritualism. Bishop Whittingham objected to sur¬ 
plices which did not reach to the ankles, and permitted 
crosses on tippets, but not fringes. 2 Bishop Hopkins, on 
the other hand, published in 1866 The Law of Ritualism , 
which defended the use of symbolic ceremonial in Christian 
worship and, in particular, the application of the standard 
of the English ornaments rubric to the American Church. 3 
The book is a well-written and reasonable statement of the 
case. There were those, however, whose opposition was 
based on hostility to Catholic belief. Bishop Mcllvaine 
was pained to find a procession with vested choir in the 
parish which twenty years before had attempted to intro¬ 
duce an altar, and in his Convention address of 1868 argued 
against the practice at some length. His final argument 
was that, to distinguish themselves from such a choir, the 
clergy would assume Eucharistic vestments, and so proclaim 
themselves as sacrificing priests. 4 

Prejudice always finds arguments, and canonists were 
found to maintain that the usages of the period when the 
American Prayer-book was adopted were permanently bind¬ 
ing on the American Church. 5 At a meeting of the House 
of Bishops in October 1866, an attempt was made to secure 
action against ritualism. No official action was taken, but 
in the following year a declaration was issued, signed by 
twenty-eight bishops, condemning “ ritualistic innovations,” 
and in particular 

the use of incense, and the burning of lights in the order 

for the Holy Communion; reverences to the Holy Table 

1 Andrew E. Douglas, The Worship of the Body , a Ceremonial for the 
Laity, New York, 1869, published by the clergy of St. Alban’s; for 
description of services cf. “Among the Ritualists,” in The American 
Churchman, October 27, 1870. 

2 Grafton, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 3 New York, 1866. 

4 Smythe, op. cit., pp. 325-331. 

5 Gf. Bishop Coxe’s Pastoral, quoted below. 
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or to the elements thereon, such as indicate or imply that 
the sacrifice of our Divine Lord and Saviour, “ once offered,” 
was not a “ full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world,” 

as contrary to the “ discipline, rites, and usages ” of the 
Church. 1 It was soon pointed out that the declaration was 
a “ blank cartridge,” without canonical force, and ambigu¬ 
ously framed. 2 Among the signatories were both those who 
objected to Catholic doctrine and those who merely dis¬ 
liked changes in current ceremonial, or what they took to 
be distinctively Roman doctrine implied by ceremonies. 
Whittingham and Potter, although they themselves pre¬ 
ferred simpler methods of worship, pointedly abstained. 3 
At the General Convention of 1868 the desirability of 
regulating ritual was brought up, and a committee of five 
bishops appointed to consider whether “ additional pro¬ 
vision for uniformity ” was desirable. 4 Meanwhile the 
spread of Catholic teaching reminded Protestants in the 
Church of the presence of “ Romanising germs ” in the 
Prayer-book, which they would have liked to see removed. 
A movement was started for at least the permissive omission 
of the phrases in the baptismal office implying baptismal 
regeneration. In 1869 nine bishops issued a proposal for 
such an amendment. 5 Throughout the Church the 
Evangelical Knowledge Society, founded in 1847, and the. 

1 Text reprinted in A. C. Coxe, Ritualism. A Pastoral Letter Including 
an Exposition of the Declaration of Bishops, New York, 1867. On the dis¬ 
cussion, as related to Bishop Hopkins’ book, see Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 

^*~The Blank Cartridge, reprint of editorials from The Church Journal 
(by John Henry Hopkins, Jr.), 1867. f _ 1 

3 Bishop Potter’s opinions in his Convention address ol 1000, journal , 

pp. 108-126. # . r 1 tt 

4 Proceedings summarised in Perry, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 348-351 ; 

the bishops’ pastoral letter condemned attacks on the Anglican Reforma¬ 
tion, and “ any adoration other than that of Our Blessed Lord Himself” 
(Pastoral Letter of the House of Bishops , Hartford, 1868, pp. 8-9). 

5 Papers on the Proposition of the Nine Bishops , Philadelphia, 1871. In 
this Bishop Vail of Kansas suggests that if different men are allowed 
different forms in baptism “ may they not all be holding the whole 
truth, while holding severally , only partial and different aspects of that 
whole truth? ” (p. 84). 
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Evangelical Education Society (1862) circulated Protestant 
literature. In New York the anti-Catholic agitation ex¬ 
pressed itself in attacks on the Sisters of St. Mary: 

What was this thing thus growing up amidst us? What 
were these so-called Sisters, these “ nuns , 55 these “ Romanists 
in disguise 55 ? What had the Bishop done? And what 
more might be coming? . . . The Sisterhood became the 
object of comment, criticism, and animadversion; it was 
discussed in the fashionable circles of New York society; 
an intense curiosity to see those strange and dangerous 
creatures led to visits of inspection to the Sheltering Arms. 
Ladies of high social position took up the matter; it was 
no uncommon thing to see them, of an afternoon, driving 
thither in their handsome carriages, entering the building, 
demanding interviews with the Sisters, examining them as 
if they were wild animals in a menagerie, questioning, 
browbeating, catechising them, and even sometimes going 
so far as to pluck at their garments to see of what material 
they were made . 1 

When Sister Jane had died and her body was being taken 
up the Hudson for burial, a priest who met the chaplain, 
George F. Seymour, on the boat turned away in order not 
“ to compromise himself by appearing to know any one 
who was in the company of sisters. 55 It seemed best for 
the Community to withdraw from some of its works. 2 

As the Convention of 1871 approached, the issues in this 
confused battle began to clarify. There stood out as the 
Catholic leader one who well represented the connection 
between Catholic truth and the Catholic life. James 
DeKoven, since 1859 Warden of Racine College, was one 
who was vividly conscious of the supernatural—of living in 
two equally real worlds, in the rushing activities of modern 
life, and in our true fatherland with God and the saints. 
Not unsympathetic towards modern progress and science, he 
urged men not to let them put out of their mind the invisible 

1 Dix, Harriet Starr Cannon , p. 54. 

2 George F. Seymour, “ Mother Harriet of the Sisterhood of St. 
Mary,” and S. G. Hughson, “ Harriet Starr Cannon and the Funda¬ 
mental Ideas of the Community of St. Mary ” in Mount Saint Gabriel 
Series , No. 1, Historical Papers ; also Dix, op. cit., pp. 51-56. 
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realities—God, the soul, and Christ. 1 Those to whom the 
“ gates of the invisible ” are closed were to him strangely 
blind; he felt sure that every baptised person must, at 
some time and in some way, have seen Christ. 2 Hence he 
presented the Christian life mainly as the supernatural life 
—our citizenship in heaven, not postponed, but beginning 
now, with our baptism. DeKoven’s sacramental teaching 
and his defence of “ ritualism 55 are clearly tied up with his 
fundamental convictions. There is a real presence at bap¬ 
tism, because in it we arc united with Christ and become 
the temples of God, invigorated by the presence of the 
life-giving Trinity. 3 The Eucharist refreshes and renews 
this union; it is the means of the constant presence of the 
Incarnate Lord in the world, and the same act as the 
heavenly worship of the sacred humanity, the Lamb once 
slain. 4 Because of his devotion to the supernatural life in 
the modern world, DcKoven, refusing the many calls to 
other work which his eloquence brought to him, gave his 
life to the cause of Christian education and the development, 
unhappily not permanently successful, of Racine College. 5 

As deputy from Wisconsin, DcKoven took a prominent 
part in the Convention of 1871. The committee appointed 
in 1868 recommended a canon forbidding the use of in¬ 
cense, crucifixes, processional crosses, the elevation of the 
elements “ as objects toward which adoration is to be 
made,” various ceremonial acts, celebrations without com¬ 
municants, and lay assistants at the Holy Communion; and 
another canon limiting vestments to “ the present Episcopal 
Robes,” and surplices, black or white stole, gown, and 

1 “ The Gates of the Invisible,” in Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. 
with an introduction by Morgan Dix, New York, 1880, pp. 155-164. 
Cf. also pp. 337-338. 

“ Ibid., pp. 163-164; also “ Spiritual Blindness,” pp. 1-9. 

3 e.g. Ibid., pp. 52, 139, 177-188. 

4 e.g. Ibid., “ The Life-Giving Presence of the Incarnate Saviour,” 
pp. 98-107; also pp. 139-144, 221-224. 

5 Ibid., “ Christian Education,” pp. 50-65, and “ Twenty-Five 
Years of the Work of Racine College,” pp. 335-354; on DeKoven’s 
life, Dix, Ibid., pp. iii-xviii; articles in Standard of the Cross, March 27, 
1 ^ 79 ; Churchman, April 5, 1879, September 20, 1913. 
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bands. 1 Vigorous discussion continued throughout the 
Convention, various proposals of legislation being put for¬ 
ward. 2 Towards the end of the session DeKoven in a 
famous speech brought the discussion back to matters of 
principle, pointing out that the ceremonies attacked were 
meant to symbolise the “ real, spiritual, presence of Christ,” 
and challenging anyone to present him for trial for saying, 
in words recently adjudicated upon in the Bennett judgment: 

I believe in “ the Real, Actual Presence of our Lord under 
the form of bread and wine upon the altars of our churches.’ * 
I “ myself adore,” and would, if it were necessary or my 
duty, “ teach my people to adore, Christ present in the 
elements under the form of bread and wine.” 

He used these words because they were “ adjudicated 
words,” recently held by the highest ecclesiastical court in 
England “ to come within the limits of the truth laid in 
the Church of England.” The issue involved was not merely 
ritualism, but 

the grand forward movement of the Church of God, which 
is meant to be not a Church for to-day, but a Church for 
ever, the American Catholic Church. 

Behind the immediate issue he saw “ the triumphant march 
and swing with which I believe that Church will do her 
work in this country,” pressing on over plains and moun¬ 
tains “ to the far-off East, where the world is waiting for 
conversion,” free from additions to the “ grand Catholic 
doctrines,” stretching out its hands to all as a part of the 
Catholic Church. 3 No definite action was taken at this 
Convention. On the proposal of the nine bishops, the 
House of Bishops contented itself with declaring that the 
word “ regenerate ” in the baptismal office “ is not so used 
as to determine that a moral change in the subject of bap¬ 
tism is wrought in the sacrament.” 4 The Bishops 5 pastoral 

1 Report, 6 pp.; reprinted in Perry, op. cit ., pp. 35 I_ 353 * 

2 Summarised in Perry, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 354 “ 36 i« 

3 The Churchman, daily edition, Baltimore, October 28, 1871, p. 34. 

4 A Pastoral Letter to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America from the House of Bishops, Hartford, 1871, p. 5. 
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letter shows evident signs of attempts at compromise. It 
follows this declaration by emphasising the importance of 
giving a Christian education to those admitted by Christ 
to the baptismal covenant, <c His own children by adoption 
and grace”; objects to “ Eucharistical adoration,” while 
inculcating reverence; objects to compulsory confession, 
while admitting there may be “ a desire for an authoritative 
assurance of forgiveness”; objects to saint-worship which 
perverts the “ veneration due to her whom c all genera¬ 
tions 5 are to c call blessed ’ ”; objects to non-Anglican 
devotional books, to publications tending “ to inculcate 
irreverence,” and to the lightly esteeming holy mysteries, 
which is one of the great dangers of to-day. 1 

It was on the Protestant side that dissatisfaction was felt 
with these balanced utterances. Dissatisfaction with the 
Church’s teaching on priesthood and sacrament led in 
1873 to the regrettable Reformed Episcopal secession. In 
the Convention of 1874 debates were resumed and a canon 
was passed providing a procedure for restraining ceremonies 
teaching “ erroneous or doubtful doctrine ”; as examples 
of such were mentioned acts “ of adoration of or towards 
the Elements in the Holy Communion,” or elevation for 
that purpose. 2 The attack on Catholicism had failed, and 
the heat of the controversy died away in two minor actions. 
The Convention of 1874 refused to confirm the election of 
George F. Seymour, then Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at the General Seminary, to the bishopric of Illinois, and 
in 1875 the standing committees refused to confirm DeKoven 
for the same office. 3 In 1878 rancour was so far forgotten 
that Seymour was allowed to become Bishop of Springfield. 
The canon of 1874 slumbered on, never acted on and 
serving no purpose (for who adores the elements, as such, 

1 A Pastoral Letter to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America from the House of Bishops , Hartford, 1871, pp. 5-12. 

2 E. A. White, Constitution and Canons . . . Annotated , New York 
(Gorham), 1924, pp. 768-769. 

3 Under the American canons confirmation of episcopal elections is 
by the General Convention, if the election takes place shortly before 
its meeting, or else by the Bishops and standing committees. 
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and who does not kneel facing them for his communion?); 
hence what was condemned was a purely speculative error 1 
until it was quietly dropped at a general revision of the 
code in 1904. 2 


III. Anglo-Catholic Progress 

Even during the years of controversy there had been no 
pause in the progress of the Revival. In Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land, the old High-Church parish of St. Paul’s had founded 
a daughter church, Mount Calvary, which became a centre 
of Catholic teaching. A daily Eucharist was started about 
1868, although not kept up quite continuously; work 
among the coloured people was begun in 1873. 3 In New 
York the free church of St. Mary the Virgin was proposed 
in 1867, a site was selected on the Bishop’s advice, and services 
began on the patronal festival, December 8, 1870, under 
the distinguished rectorship of Fr. Thomas McKee Brown. 
Here the offering of the daily Sacrifice was begun at once. 4 
Meanwhile Dr. Ewer, finding himself surrounded by ridicule 
and slander at Christ Church, became in 1871 founder and 
first rector of St. Ignatius’. 5 Trinity,under the long rectorship 
of Morgan Dix (1862-1908), remained true to its traditions, 
while Dr. Dix acted for a time as chaplain of the Com¬ 
munity of St. Mary, and throughout his life gave the great 
weight of his personal and official position to support of 
the Catholic Revival by teaching and action. 6 In Boston 
the Advent had continued to progress under the rectorship 
of James Bolles. In 1870, after his resignation, the atten- 

1 As is observed in Brand, Whittingham , Vol. II, p. 210. 

2 White, op. cit ., p. 772. 

3 Daily celebration first reported in Maryland Convention Journal , 
1869; its resumption is referred to in Calbraith B. Perry, Twelve Tears 
among the Colored People , New York, 1884. 

4 Newbury Frost Read, The Story of St. Mary's , New York (printed 
for the trustees), 1931; “ Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York,” 
in Centennial History . . . Diocese of New Tork , pp. 346-347. 

5 Dix, “ Ferdinand C. Ewer,” pp. 519-521. 

6 G. W. Douglas, “ The Reverend Morgan Dix,” in Essays in Appre¬ 
ciation, ) pp. 31-54; cf. Morgan Dix, Instructions on the Religious Life (with 
an introduction on his connection with the C.S.M.), 1909; Lectures on 
the First Prayer-Book of King Edward VI , New York, 1881. 
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tion of the corporation was called to a brotherhood of 
clergymen in England, and a committee was authorised to 
make arrangements with “ the Rev. Mr. Benson, of Oxford, 55 
for assistance. The result was the first visit of members of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist to America, and in 
1872 the election of Fr. Grafton as rector. 1 

The time had come at last for giving full opportunity for 
the sacramental, Catholic life, the doctrinal foundations of 
which had so long been taught in the American Church. 
The Eucharist was given its primary place as the chief act 
of worship; fasting communion was taught; and, as a 
corollary of the Real Presence, the duty to adore our 
Lord on the altar. From 1884, w h en Fr. Ritchie, who 
had just become rector of St. Ignatius’, expended thirty-six 
dollars on an “ ostensorium,” extra-liturgical devotions 
to the Sacrament, reservation of which had already begun 
in some places, were practised. Confessionals began to 
be placed in churches, and regular hours to be fixed 
for the convenience of penitents. A few bishops began 
to bless the Oil of the Sick, 2 and the Oblation was 
offered for the departed. The devotional life was assisted 
by the formation of an American branch of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament, which continued its work as a 
league of prayer despite all accusations of c< jesuitry, 55 also 
by the Guild of All Souls, which was introduced into 
America in 1882. Individuals had made retreats before, 3 
but now retreats began to be planned and conducted, for 
both clergy and laity. For instance, there was a four 
day’s open retreat at St. Ignatius’ in Passion Week, 
1874. Missions were preached, several of the Cowley 
Fathers especially becoming well known as missioners. 
Various leaders published sermons, catechisms, and serious 

1 Parish of the Advent , pp. 71-74; G. M. Williams, S.S.J.E., “The 
Society of St. John the Evangelist: (II.) In America,” Cowley , Vol. I, 
1928, pp. 10-15. 

2 Grafton, Journey Godward , p. 203. 

3 Ibid ., pp. 36-39, describes a retreat made by Frs. Grafton and 
Prescott on an island off the Long Island coast, c . 1864. On having 
made a retreat, being made a pretext for refusing ordination, see C. B. 
Perry, op. cit., p. 8. 
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works on the Faith, such as Ewer’s lectures on Catholicism 
in its relations to Romanism and Protestantism, and on the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 1 

Misunderstanding and opposition still continued spas¬ 
modically. Mount Calvary, Baltimore, was the object of 
attacks; on one occasion the clergy were “presented” for 
using the commendatory prayer at funerals, and an attempt 
was made to bring Bishop Whittingham to trial for dis¬ 
missing the charge when they agreed to discontinue the 
practice to avoid scandal. 2 But such events are not typical; 
much more significant is Ewer’s remark to a friend after the 
cordial reception given to his paper on Confession at the 
Church Congress of 1881, “ How far back it seems to the 
old days! ” 3 Also not typical of American Church life 
is the series of “ incidents ” which are dotted over our 
history. The desire of some Catholic Churchmen for the 
change of the name “ Protestant Episcopal,” used from 
1783 on as the then current description of the Anglican 
position, has led some Protestants to defend it with vigour, 
sometimes with virulence. To some the copes and mitres 
of an episcopal consecration at Fond du Lac in 1900 were 
an offence; to others the election of the Broad Churchman 
Phillips Brooks to Massachusetts in 1891 4 and the “ open 
pulpit ” discussion, raised by the permission granted in 
1907 for “ Christian men, who are not ministers of this 
Church ” to make addresses in church, with episcopal 
permission, on special occasions. 5 

The period between 1870 and 1920 was marked by the 
general raising of the tone of teaching and practice through- 

1 On this paragraph generally I have used Arthur Ritchie, Some 
Common Objections to Catholic Worship , Chicago, 1880 (summary of pro¬ 
gress at Ascension, Chicago, 1875-1880), and Catholic Parish Tracts, 
New York, 1887-1888 (six numbers); F. S. Jewell, The Special Beliefs 
and Objects of Catholic Churchmen , Milwaukee, 1886; also the records of 
St. Ignatius’, New York, which include historical notes by Dr. Ewer. 

2 Brand, Whittingham , Vol. II, pp. 208-245; Perry, op . cit., pp. 8-17. 

3 Dix, “ Ferdinand C. Ewer,” p. 525. 

4 G. L. Richardson, Arthur C. A. Hall, Third Bishop of Vermont, Boston 
(Houghton Mifflin), 1932. 

5 White, Constitution and Canons, pp. 529-533. 
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out the Church. Both “ Liberal” -minded and “ Catholic ”- 
minded Churchmen had their share in three important 
movements of that period. A programme for Reunion was 
laid down in the “ Chicago Quadrilateral ” of 1886, which 
soon afterwards became the “ Lambeth Quadrilateral.” 
A revision of the Prayer-book, aiming at enrichment and 
flexibility, but conservative in execution, was completed 
in 1892. The cathedral idea became naturalised with the 
planning of the large cathedrals now in process of erection 
in New York and Washington. Elsewhere also attempts 
were made to adapt the Cathedral principle of organisation 
to American conditions. 1 

Of the growing influence of parishes affected by the Move¬ 
ment it would be impossible to speak fully, and selection 
would be invidious. In 1889 Fr. Grafton became Bishop of 
Fond du Lac; in 1894 Fr. Hall, S.S.J.E., was consecrated to 
Vermont. Bishop Grafton’s episcopate was notable for his 
organising work in the diocese and his wide influence as a 
teacher and leader throughout the Church; Bishop Flail’s 
was a notable pastoral episcopate in a rural area. 2 In 
Wisconsin and Illinois sees have been occupied by a suc¬ 
cession of Catholic-minded bishops. In every important 
centre throughout the country there have been, at least 
since 1900, parishes exhibiting the Church’s full system of 
worship and devotion, and the entire American Church has 
been influenced to an increasing extent. 3 

Adherents of the Movement, and indeed Churchmen 
generally, have attempted to minister to the many national 
groups which have come into the United States. This is 
both assisted and complicated by our desire to do so with 
respect for the rights of all Christian groups. For some 
time work was carried on among Germans, especially in 

1 On New York, cf. Hodges, Potter , chap. 14. 

2 See respectively Grafton, Journey Godward and The Works of Bishop 
Grafton y New York (Longmans Green), 1914, 8 vols.; and Richardson, 

mil. 

3 A series of sixteen articles on “ American Catholic Parishes ” was 
published in The Holy Cross Magazine, June 1912 to September, 
I9i3- 
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New York. 1 Later attempts were made, only in small 
part successful, to guide “ Old Catholic ” movements 
among various groups in Wisconsin, and to arrange inter¬ 
communion under the terms of the “ Lambeth Quadri¬ 
lateral ” with a Polish Old Catholic movement which for 
a time reached a considerable size. 2 Immigration from 
Orthodox and other Eastern countries has presented the 
problem of relations with the Eastern Churches to us in 
a very practical form. Considerable progress was made 
in the last generation in the promotion of friendly contact 
with these Churches, and in the rendering of practical 
assistance to them in their problems, both in America and, 
in some cases, abroad. 3 

The “ Religious ” life, barely established in 1870, soon began 
to grow. In 1872 the Community of St. Mary acquired a 
site at Peekskill (on the Hudson above New York), where a 
school was established, and to which the novitiate and 
mother-house were ultimately transferred. With guidance 
from visits to English communities, the Community de¬ 
veloped its own life, largely along Benedictine lines, and 
soon experienced the confidence of the Church in numerous 
invitations to undertake educational and institutional work. 
The sisters and priests who gave their lives in the yellow fever 
epidemic of 1878 at Memphis, Tennessee, have secured a 
lasting fame. 4 Before long branches of English communities 
were established; the Sisters of St. Margaret came to 

1 Which produced a probably unique liturgical document, the 
Deutsches Ritual (New York, 1882), a combination of Anglican and 
Lutheran traditions, Catholic in its tone. 

2 Grafton, Journey Godward , pp. 168-172, 279-300. 

3 W. C. Emhardt, Thomas Burgess, R. F. Lau, The Eastern Church in 
the Western World , Milwaukee (Morehouse) (cop. 1928); Thomas 
Burgess, C. K. Gilbert, C. T. Bridgeman, Foreigners or Friends , the Church¬ 
man's Approach to the Foreign-Born and their Children , New York, 1921. 
On the present situation cf. Frank E. Wilson, “ What will we do with 
it? The Episcopal Church and Non-Anglo-Saxon Elements in the 
United States,” in the Living Church , vol. 88, November 19, 1932, 
pp. 71-75. 

4 DLx, Harriet Starr Cannon , pp. 57-149, and The Sisters of St. Mary 
at Memphis , New York, 1879; S. C. Hughson, O.H.G., “ The Martyrs 
of Memphis,” reprinted from The Holy Cross Magazine , September, 
1903, in Mount Saint Gabriel Series, no. 1, pp. 17-22. 
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Boston, 1 the Sisters of St. John Baptist to New York, the All 
Saints’ Sisters of the Poor to Maryland. 2 More American 
foundations followed. In 1882 Fr. Grafton established the 
Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity, which has taken as its 
main external work assistance in parishes; its mother house 
was established at Fond du Lac during Bishop Grafton’s 
episcopate. 3 From the Protestant soil of the diocese of 
Southern Ohio came the conversion of a Presbyterian family 
to “ an objective religion,” the vocation of Eva Matthews, 
and the foundation, in 1898, of the Community of the 
Transfiguration, at first mainly engaged in charitable works 
in Cincinnati. 4 The Order of St. Anne, established in 
1910, is composed of a number of autonomous houses, now 
scattered from Hampshire to China. 5 

At a retreat at St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, two young 
priests became conscious of a vocation to “ Religion.” The 
result was the beginning of community life in 1881 by three 
men, who worked in connection with Holy Cross Church 
on the east side of New York. On November 25, 1884, 
Bishop H. C. Potter, facing a storm of criticism similar to 
that which his uncle had met nineteen years before, received 
the first profession in the Order of the Holy Cross, that of 
Fr. Huntington. 6 In successive houses in New York and 
Maryland the Order developed its vocation to the mixed life 

1 Cf. “ Mother Louisa Mary, S.S.M.,” in The Holy Cross Magazine , 
Vol. 20, February, 1909, pp. 84-87. 

2 Notes on their early work in Galbraith Perry, Twelve Tears , etc. 

3 Grafton, Journey Godward , pp. 103-104, 177—179; “Mother Ruth 
Margaret, Foundress of the Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity,” in The 
Holy Cross Magazine , Vol. 21, July, 1910. p. 166; J. G. H. Barry, Impres¬ 
sions and Opinions , an Autobiography , New York (Gorham), 1931, pp. 207, 
220-222. 

4 Mrs. Harlan Cleveland, Mother Eva Mary 3 C. T., the Story of a Founda¬ 
tion , Milwaukee (Morehouse) (cop. 1929). 

5 Several of which are described in A Guide Book, or Microcosmographia 
Religiosa , Boston (St. Anne’s House) (cop. 1923). 

6 Hodges, Potter , chap. 11; S. C. Hughson, O.H.G., An American 
Cloister , the Life and Work of the Order of the Holy Cross , 3rd ed., West 
Park (Holy Cross Press), 1931 ; J. O. S. Huntington, O.H.C., “Begin¬ 
nings of the Religious Life for Men in the American Church,” in 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church , Vol. 2, No. 1, 
March, 1933, pp- 35 ~ 43 - 
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of work centred around the divine office and the life of 
prayer, until in 1904 it built a fitting home at West Park 
on the Hudson. From here an active work of publication 
and preaching was carried on. In 1905 and 1906 schools 
were founded—St. Andrew’s, Tennessee, for mountain boys, 
and Kent, Connecticut, a preparatory school on Catholic 
and democratic principles. 1 Meanwhile, the Cowley 
Fathers continued to work in Boston on Bowdoin Street 
after the Advent occupied its new building in 1883, and 
developed a coloured parish in Boston. Disagreements 
about the grant of autonomy to the American province 
had caused the withdrawal of Fr. Grafton and others in 
1882. Autonomy, which experience has shown to be desir¬ 
able for American communities, was granted in 1914, an 
American novitiate was begun in 1917, and the autonomous 
American congregation was fully established in 1921. 2 Since 
then the Society has grown rapidly; parochial work has been 
undertaken in San Francisco and New York; a Canadian 
province has been started, with rural work in Ontario; and 
now the novitiate is crowded. 

There have been many other ventures in the “ Religious ” 
life—some ill-advised, such as the now extinct Order of 
St. Monica for widows, 3 some individualistic, many suc¬ 
cessful ; yet a great increase in the life of “ Religion,” especi¬ 
ally for men, is one of the obvious needs of the American 
Church. 

The influence of the revival on the scholarship and educa¬ 
tion of the Church continued. Under Dean Ploffman 
(1879-1902) the General Seminary was equipped with new 
buildings and remained hospitable to Tractarian theology 
and Catholic devotion. 4 In 1885 the Western Seminary, 
organised on Catholic principles, was opened in Chicago. 5 

1 Hughson, op. cit., pp. 113-122. A preparatory school in America 
means a school which prepares boys for universities. 

2 In Cowley, Vol. I, Williams, op. cit., p. 26, and H. P. Bull, S.S.J.E., 
“ Charles Neale Field, S.S.J.E.,” Vol. II, 1929, pp. 30-33 (from Cowley 
Evangelist , February, 1929). 

3 Barry, op. cit., pp. 215-216; Cleveland, op. cit., pp. 147-149. 

4 Riley, Hoffman, Vol. II, chaps. 16-20. 5 Barry, op. cit., chap. 10. 
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At Nashotah the Tractarianism of the founders, of whom 
Dr. Adams survived until 1893, grew naturally into the 
ideal of a Catholic seminary, with the daily Eucharist, 
instituted soon after Fr. Gardner became president in 1890, 
at the centre of its life. 1 Francis J. Hall, professor of dog¬ 
matic theology first at Western and then at General, con¬ 
ceived the idea of an Anglican Summa , and devoted the 
labours of a lifetime to its completion: planned in 1886, 
it was completed in 1922. Based on a thorough grasp of 
historic Catholic theology, it is a noble plea for the position 
of theology as the queen of sciences, and will, we hope, 
furnish the basis of much fruitful thinking among American 
Catholics in the future. 2 Largely because of the enlightened 
teaching of Dr. Hall and others as to what the Faith truly is, 
the American adherents of the Revival soon saw that it 
had nothing to fear from modern conceptions of the Bible, 
and modern biblical criticism entered peacefully into our 
seminaries, mainly in the early years of the present century. 3 
Historical and liturgical studies have naturally interested 
Catholic-minded churchmen. Among scholars of the last 
generation may be mentioned the liturgiologist Samuel Hart 
of Berkeley Divinity School, which carried on the old High 
Church tradition of “ Connecticut churchmanship,” 4 and 
Henry R. Percival, who, while an active parish priest in 
Philadelphia, found time to put his historical knowledge at 
the service of the Church both for controversies and for 
gentler purposes, such as the editing of the Oecumenical 
Councils for the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 5 

English devotional books have circulated widely among 

1 W. W. Webb, “ My Life at Nashotah,” in The Cloister (Nashotah), 
1925-1926, pp. 12-17. 

2 Dogmatic Theology , new impression, New York (Longmans Green), 
1923, 10 vols.; Hall at Chicago in Barry, op. cit ., pp. 172-173. 

3 A reminiscence of the process in H. B. St. George, “ Twenty-Five 
Years at Nashotah,” in The Cloister , 1926-1927, Nashotah, pp. 12-15, 
41-44; pp. 41-42. 

4 C. L. Slattery, “ Samuel Hart,” in Certain American Faces , New 
York (Dutton) (cop. 1918), pp. 159-172. 

5 Robert Ritchie, “ Thoughts on the Life of Henry Robert Percival, 
Priest,” in The Holy Cross Magazine, Vol. 15, November, 1903, pp. 37-40; 
Barry, op. cit., pp. i 33 “ I 37 - 
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us, and we have also produced many of our own since the 
days of Bishop Hobart. Among our writers many of us 
have cause to remember Fr. Barry, Dean of Nashotah, and 
later rector of St. Mary’s, New York, whose teaching, oral 
and written, introduced not a few to the life of devotion. 
Among weekly church papers the place held before i860 
by the Churchman has been taken by the Living Church , 
founded in 1878. It was taken over in 1900 by the More¬ 
house family, whose business, starting with the production 
of Sunday School literature for All Saints’, Milwaukee, is 
now an important agency for Church publishing in the 
hands of the third generation. 1 Among monthly magazines 
the Holy Cross Magazine and the American Church Monthly 
(founded in 1917) meet important needs. 

In 1870 Dr. Ewer, in a thoughtful sermon, viewed the 
successive stages in the revival of faith and devotion among 
Anglicans since 1750. Methodists, Evangelicals, High 
Churchmen, Tractarians, had, he declared, made their con¬ 
tributions ; what was left to be accomplished was to express 
our faith in our worship and “ to bring the Church to bear 
practically upon the world as a living branch of God’s Catholic 
Church.” 2 These have been the aims of the Catholic 
revival in our own day. The third American Prayer-Book, 
of 1928, is an evidence of the progress of the Movement; 
among those responsible for it special credit must be given 
to Canon St. George of Nashotah. 3 To mention only the 
liturgy proper, the Our Father and Prayer of Humble 
Access are restored to their historic position, and the faith¬ 
ful departed are prayed for in the Prayer for the Church. 
An American Missal was published in 1931, containing the 
usual additional propers and devotions, adapted to the new 
American book. Force of habit has made eleven the chief 
hour of Sunday worship in most parishes affected by the 

1 Note on F. C. Morehouse in the Anglican Theological Review , Vol. 14 
1932 , p. 343 - 

2 Sermon printed in Correspondence between the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Connecticut and the Rev. F. C. Ewer , D.D. , New York, 1870, pp. 54-56. 

3 E. J. M. Nutter, “ Howard Baldwin St. George,” in the Living 
Church , Vol. 87, September 3, 1932, pp. 424, 440. 
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Revival, and has led to encouraging the faithful to attend 
two Eucharists, one for communion, the other for worship. 
There are, however, some signs of a revision of our habits, 
based more definitely on primitive Catholic principles. 

Benediction, regular in some parishes since 1895, h as 
become common since 1920, with but little attempt at 
controversy. 1 

“Religious 55 and others have for many years been using 
English office-books, both Roman and Sarum; a highly 
eclectic Book of Hours compiled by Morgan Dix was for some 
years the office-book of the Community of St. Mary. 2 In 
recent years several efforts have been made to adapt to our 
use the more varied forms of the divine office, especially with 
regard to the psalter. A book of hours published for the 
Order of the Holy Cross in 1927 was based on the reformed 
Roman breviary; the excellence of the contents unhappily 
suffered from slips in editing and proof-reading. 3 The 
Community of St. Mary was meanwhile experimenting with 
adaptations of the Benedictine office; 4 this year (1932) the 
result of these efforts has at last appeared in the Monastic 
Diurnal . Carefully edited and beautifully printed, it is so 
arranged as to be at once an almost complete translation of 
its original and also a book of offices adapted to the calendar 
and scripture of the English and American Prayer-books. 5 

Those in America who draw their inspiration from the 
Revival would indeed be happy if the second part of Ewer’s 
programme were as nearly carried out as the first. We are 
at least kept aware of the responsibility of those who hold 
the universal faith. 

A Priests’ Convention was held at Philadelphia in 1924 6 

1 J. G. H. Barry, “ Bishops and Devotions ” in The American Church 
Monthly , Vol. 18, November 1925, pp. 185-194. 

2 The Book of Hours , New York, 1866. 

3 The Day Hours of the Divine Office , New York, 1927. 

4 It printed in 1918 The Day Office of the Monastic Breviary , Peekskill, 
I 9 l8 * 

5 The Monastic Diurnal (Canon Winfred Douglas, cd.), London and 
New York (Oxford University Press), 1932. 

6 Sermons and papers in the American Church Monthly , Vol. 15, June, 
1924. 
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which showed the possibility of gathering large groups, even 
with American distances, and resulted in the first American 
Catholic Congress at New Haven in the autumn of 1925. 1 
Since then the permanent Congress organisation has ar¬ 
ranged several Congresses and many other meetings and 
activities—most recently the numerous preparations for the 
observance of the Centenary in 1933. Its chief value is 
the fact that it has put before us, as the goal to which our 
efforts should be directed, the conversion of all America 
to Historic Christianity. The missions founded by members 
of the Movement among the tribesmen of the Philippines, 
and, more recently, the establishment of the Holy Cross 
Mission in the hinterland of Liberia, 2 and the entrance of 
several sisterhoods into the mission-field, in China, Hawaii, 
and the West Indies, 3 have reminded us that the Catholic 
is of necessity a missionary. The work of Fr. Lathrop as 
first secretary of the Church’s national Department of 
Christian Social Service reminded us that the universal 
faith must permeate not only the whole world, but the 
whole of the life of our own country. 4 

As one of its American adherents looks at the Catholic 
Revival in the American Church from the point of view of 
the Centenary of 1933 (we might well have observed our 
own bicentenary in 1922), he finds himself thinking more 
of the future than of the past. We are the heirs of a great 
heritage of devotion—the patient loyalty to duty of the old 
High Churchmen, the zeal for our Lord of the “ ritualists ” 
and the founders of our religious orders. We have given 
something to the mother Church, in the shape of a free and 
loyally Anglican, although not English, Catholicism, 6 and 

1 Reported in the Living Church , Vol. 74, November 14, 1925, pp. 

2 Hughson, op. cit ., chap. 14; from this mission Fr. Campbell, 
O.H.C., became in 1925 Bishop of Liberia. 

3 Cf. Cleveland, op. cit ., pp. 175-185, on the Community of the 
Transfiguration in China. 

4 Summary of his life, Dean Lathrop Dies , in the Living Church , Vol. 84, 
February 7, 1931, pp. 501-502; C. N. Lathrop, “ Christian Responsi¬ 
bility for California Jails,” Ibid., February 14, 1931, pp. 535 and 538. 

5 Cf. “ The American Church ” in The British Critic , November, 
1839. 
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we have received much from her, not only in the original 
inspiration of our Revival, but also in a constant stream of 
influences. Yet our aim is to be American Catholics, and 
in this we have not wholly succeeded. I do not mean 
that our object is to develop a type of Catholicism entirely 
different from the English type; but rather that our faith 
should mean something to America. We have influenced the 
whole Episcopal Church towards a more Catholic conception 
of religion, but America as a whole is only just beginning to 
be aware of our existence. With the single exception of 
architecture, in the improvement of which the influences 
of the traditional Faith and worship of the Church have 
played a real part, 1 we have scarcely touched the life of 
the country. In this there is hope. The Episcopal Church 
has at times been fashionable, but the Movement has not. 
America more than ever needs an objective and energetic 
faith—something to grasp and to live by. Through two 
centuries our interpretation of Catholicism has been in pro¬ 
cess of preparation to take its place in the thought and in 
the life of America; and to-day, seeing once more the 
vision which men like Ewer and DeKoven saw in the days 
of little things, we pray that we may be permitted by God 
to make our contribution to the Catholic America of God’s 
future, in which will dwell righteousness. 

1 Cf. Ralph Adams Cram, Church Building , 2d., 3d., Boston (Small, 
Maynard), 1914; Montgomery Schuyler, “The Works of Cram, 
Goodhue and Ferguson ” in The Architectural Record , Vol. 29, January, 
1911, pp. 1-112. 
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THE OXFORD MOVEMENT IN THE EMPIRE 
AND IN THE MISSION-FIELD 

By Stacy Waddy 

“My beloved father, the conviction flashes on my soul 
with a moral force I cannot resist, and would not if I could, 
that the vineyard still wants labourers, that c the kingdoms 
of this world are not yet become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ, 5 and that till they arc become such . . . 
till throughout the wide world the will of God is become 
our delight, and its accomplishment our first and last desire, 
there can be no claim so solemn and imperative as that 
which even now seems to call to us with the voice of God 
from heaven, and to say, c I have given Mine own Son for 
this rebellious world, the sacrifice is offered and accepted, 
but you, who are basking in the sunbeams of Christianity, 
you who are blessed beyond measure in every adjunct 
which can sweeten your pilgrimage, why will you not bear 
to fellow-creatures sitting in darkness and the shadow of 
death the tidings of this universal and incomprehensible 
love? 555 

(Letter from W. E. Gladstone, at twenty-one, on the 
choice of his profession.) 

We must not waste our space by giving a mere chronicle 
of dates and events, even of famous names. For these the 
reader can turn to such histories as those of the S.P.G. and 
the U.M.C.A.; to biographies, for instance those of Patte- 
son and Weston; and to the abundant missionary literature 
which tells of such dioceses as Corea and Accra and Kobe 
and Qu 5 Appelle and Sarawak, of the Province of South 
Africa, and of the Bush Brotherhoods of Australia. Any such 
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list is invidious, and will stir to wrath by its omissions; let 
each reader make his own list, parallel to that glorious 
boast made by the early Church of its Old Testament heroes 
of faith, in Hebrews xi. 

The Oxford Movement showed some of its truest char¬ 
acteristics, produced some of its great personalities, achieved 
some of its proudest heroisms, secured some of its strongest 
strategical positions, in the work of the Church overseas. 
From the beginning it sent both its message and its messen¬ 
gers far beyond the homeland. Their work is a witness we 
cannot spare, for the understanding of the Movement. It 
is not only part of its record; it is an essential interpreter 
of its ethos; an inspiration and a witness we should be 
foolish to do without. The life of Corfe or Mackenzie not 
only teaches us about Corea or Central Africa: it illustrates 
the height and depth, the flexibility and adaptability of 
the Catholic faith, in those aspects which we regard as 
most characteristic of our Anglican communion. We need 
this knowledge for our own enrichment. We may well 
offer it also to the friendly critic, who does not quite see 
what we are driving at in our insistence upon the Catholic 
aspects of the faith. Could we offer a better apologia than 
a combination of the lives, say, of Father Stanton and 
Archdeacon Johnson? or the combined picture of the 
Church penetrating into the slums of Portsmouth with Dolling 
or into London dockland with Wainwright; caring for the 
crowded native locations round the Johannesburg mines with 
the Community of the Resurrection; working in the heart 
of Calcutta through the Oxford Mission? 

It is truly a wonderful story, though it must not lead to 
complacency, but sting to further effort. It has its blood 
of martyrs, which has been the seed of the Church. What 
nobler roll is there of lives laid down in the field than that 
of the U.M.C.A.? We think of those burials which hallow 
the waters for us: the martyred Patteson in the Pacific (the 
knotted palm-leaf laid across his breast by those who killed 
him is a sacred relic in the S.P.G. chapel); Smythies com¬ 
mitted to his rest in the Indian Ocean; Chauncey Maples 
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drowned in Lake Nyasa. Trollope lies at rest at the 
Cathedral he built at Seoul; Mackenzie in the heart of 
Africa. We commemorate fiery-heartecl evangelists, doc¬ 
tors, and pastors, and women of saintly life and unsurpassed 
heroism. There can be no competition in Christian bravery; 
we rejoice with our Evangelical brethren in their proud 
record; we offer them joint pride in our own heroes. It 
is a beautiful record how that noble Evangelical, Bishop 
Hannington, going to his martyrdom in Uganda, travelled 
far out of his way to visit Bishop Smythies. As he rode, he 
saw Smythies coming to meet him; and the younger Bishop 
dismounted and knelt and asked the blessing of the veteran. 
They had long and happy counsel together; and Hanning¬ 
ton went on to his heroic death. We may set alongside 
this the happy picture of Bishop Mackenzie, also going to 
his death, “ boyishly bright,” travelling up the Zambesi 
with David Livingstone; “ they got on famously together; 
they chaffed each other all day like two schoolboys.” There 
have been controversies in the mission-field, sternly main¬ 
tained in defence of essential articles of faith and order. 
But the reader of missionary biography will find a prevail¬ 
ing note of delightful and refreshing personal friendliness 
and mutual appreciation, a graciousness and mental and 
spiritual courtesy quite consistent with emphatic adherence 
to what each feels to be essential truth. These great men 
have been “ guides, not judges, lights, not firebrands.” It 
would be entirely natural to-day, at home or overseas, for 
difficult questions to be brought up for plain and harmonious 
discussion between representatives of S.P.G., C.M.S., and 
U.M.C.A. On one great matter the proud record of the 
Church would be incomplete without the contribution of all 
three—that of slavery. The S.P.G. wrestled with it 200 years 
ago in the West Indies, in the American Colonies, and in 
1765 supported the first non-European to receive Anglican 
Ordination since the Reformation, the West African negro, 
Philip Quaque. The C.M.S. may boast of William Wilber- 
force and all the noble effort which attaches to his name. 
The U.M.C.A. inherited all Livingstone’s horror of this 
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open sore of the world 55 ; Mackenzie began his work 
with a liberated gang of slaves; at Zanzibar the Sultan 
handed over some slave boys to the U.M.C.A.; and it is 
a perpetual source of pride to the Christian world that the 
Cathedral at Zanzibar stands on the site of the former 
slave-market. The battle is not yet finished. A veiled 
compulsion, by forced labour, economic pressure, or skil¬ 
fully aimed taxation, or “ an insistent advocacy of the 
Government’s wishes ” for increased native labour-supply 
for European plantations or mines, may be as ruinously 
callous as the open sale and purchase of slaves. The con¬ 
science of England still needs the watchfulness of mission¬ 
aries over the treatment of native races under our flag or 
within our trade-orbit; still needs the call to such fierce 
compassion as cried “Shame” and “Fair play” in Frank 
Weston’s pamphlet The Serfs of Great Britain. 

Just before His Ascension, our Master gave His Church 
its task of gathering up the procession for His final Triumphal 
Entry into the New Jerusalem. The task had its different 
elements; it included the people of their own land and race 
(Jerusalem and all Judaea); those in partial communion 
with them (Samaria), and all the ends of the earth.” 
Let us see how far this offers analogies to the task of our 
Communion, and whether men who admit the inspiration 
of the Oxford A'lovement have been found attempting every 
part of the task. 

We start with our own race. Like the Jews, the people 
of our race and faith no longer all live in their own home¬ 
land. We admit the duty, not only to “ convert England,” 
but to follow up our world-dispersed race wherever it has 
gone, to give men a fair chance to remain Christians and 
churchmen, wherever the task of our race scatters them. 
They have gone into vast empty countries like Australia; 
there has been no finer piece of cheerful, plucky work on 
lines of sanctified common sense than that of the “ Bush 
Brotherhoods,” inspired by Canon Body and Bishop West- 
cott, with George Halford as its most typical figure. More¬ 
over, the brotherhoods have had a powerful effect on the, 
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general tone of Australian church life; seven or eight 
brothers have been elected to bishoprics by Australian 
synods. Our people have also gone into countries, especially 
Africa, where, though they are few among greater numbers 
of natives, they yet hold power and bear rule. Some way 
of joint life must be worked out in such countries which 
shall be fair for both white and native; and it is the stronger 
that must think for both sides. The stake is immense; not 
merely life or death to the native, but degradation or noble 
usefulness to the rulers. Problems arise of almost incon¬ 
ceivable complexity. They will not be solved by mere 
clever politics, or economics, still less by effective police 
methods alone. They will only be solved by whole British 
communities on the spot in which the spirit of resolute fair 
play dominates all thinking. It is the truest of missionary 
calls, to give our fellow-countrymen in such lands as South 
Africa the fullest opportunity to remain under the strong 
influence of their religion. Our Church in that Province 
has been very fully a child of the Oxford Movement. It 
still needs our help. We are proud to think how out¬ 
spokenly and devotedly it attempts its task, to be the con¬ 
science of our own people and the evangelist of the native. 

There has been work to do also for fellow-Christians of 
Eastern Churches. In the energetic discharge of this task, and 
in planning how to do it without tinge of “ superiority ” and 
without the reproach of proselytising, a special share has been 
taken by men of Tractarian tradition. We may claim their 
sympathy for the attempt being made in Abyssinia to-day. 
They inspired and supported the Archbishops’ Mission to 
the Assyrians, that ill-fated people about whom our con¬ 
science to-day should be acutely sensitive. Above all, the 
splendid work of Bishop Blyth in Jerusalem should be 
remembered. He had been an S.P.G. missionary in Ran¬ 
goon. When he went to be Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, 
the Bishopric there, established on lines which finally caused 
the secession of Newman, had passed into abeyance. He 
found an atmosphere of suspicion and fear of proselytism 
on the part of the Eastern Churches. Some very dramatic 
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incidents occurred, which made it clear that the Anglican 
Church wished to help, not to weaken or attack, the suffer¬ 
ing and oppressed brethren who had lived for centuries 
under Moslem rule. There is much that the Church of a 
free people can do for fellow-Christians who have main¬ 
tained their faith under stress that we of England can never 
realise, but who have inevitably suffered in the process. 
These Churches will gladly accept it if they are sure it is 
offered in the right spirit. The present happy relations 
with Eastern Churches owe an incalculable debt to Popham 
Blyth, through the sound lines he laid down, the spirit he 
inspired, and the confidence he won for our Church in the 
Near East. 

Looking to “ the ends of the earth,” we see yet another 
type of work. There are countries where the events of 
modern life, the impact of the West with its thought and 
trade, have rudely shattered the former life and culture. 
They had a set of accepted beliefs that at least made life 
coherent; men knew how they stood, had their beliefs and 
loyalties. Suddenly these have become unthinkable. Whole 
races and cultures are saying, “ We cannot live the life that 
will satisfy us to-day on the basis that has come down to 
us from the past.” This is the outstanding feature of the 
world to-day. It has called to the Church, during the 
period that has elapsed since the beginning of the Oxford 
Movement, for the offer of a basis of reconstruction; the 
only basis on which any race can build a new life, and realise 
all its possibilities—that of the knowledge of God revealed 
through Jesus Christ; that of sacramental membership in 
the one great brotherhood of believers. In some lands it 
has been what is pathetically called “ infirmary work ”; 
to give fair play to a race that can hardly survive. One 
noble example of this is the work in Melanesia; and with 
the Selwyns and Codrington we may bracket Stone-Wigg 
and Copland King of New Guinea. Other stronger races 
look round for a new basis of life with a passion it is hard 
for us to realise. They combine a horror of becoming 
imitation-Europeans with a search to find what Europe 
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can give them. It has been a special feature of those who 
most value Catholic ideals, that they have taken the lead 
in offering to such countries as China and Japan and India 
the conception, not of membership in the English Church, 
but of a “ Holy Catholic Church,” which although inter¬ 
national in its character, and one in its fundamental faith 
and discipline, can yet be adapted to the local conditions of 
members of their own race. It is impossible to over¬ 
estimate the value of the work of such leaders as Bickersteth 
in Japan, and Scott and Norris in China. The future of 
the Church in India, humanly speaking, will depend on 
whether, at this formative stage, the Catholics of England 
go out and help, or stay at home and criticise. 

The Founders of the Oxford Movement 

From the beginning, amidst all their absorption in the 
issues at home, some of the leaders had a strong interest in 
the work overseas. Pusey had a scheme for missionary 
studentships at Oxford, and took a keen interest in the 
S.P.C.K.; there is a delightful picture, a reproach to us in 
these glib days, of Pusey getting ready to preach a sermon 
for S.P.G.; sending a special messenger to get books which 
would show the principles on which the Early Church 
founded its missionary work; setting Mozlcy and others 
to research; consulting with Newman about the publica¬ 
tion of the sermon. One sentence from Pusey’s sermon is 
still quoted and referred to by the S.P.G. as guide and 
inspiration of its plan of work. But it is to Keble that we 
look for most active and loving generosity. How delightful 
is the picture of Miss Charlotte Yonge hurrying across from 
Otterbourne to Hursley to show her latest letter from 
Bishop Patteson; of the care that had to be taken lest Keble 
should give more than his fair share towards the supplying 
of the mission schooner, the Southern Cross ; and of Patte¬ 
son, in his perils and sorrows in South Sea islands, turning 
for comfort to the thought of his Tractarian heroes in the 
home he never revisited. “ I suppose Mr. Keble little 
estimated the influence which even a casual word or sentence 
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exercises upon a man of my age, predisposed to hearken 
with reverence,” Patteson writes. “ A fit of old memories 
came upon me; I read the notes I had from Mr. Keble, 
which live in my Christian Tear, and so I went on dreaming 
and thinking.” Keble began a letter, “ My dear, and 
more than dear, Bishop.” Here is a picture of Patteson 
facing his first overwhelming sorrow; two of his colleagues 
had been wounded, and died in agony from poisoned 
arrows; the Bishop must try to comfort their parents. “I 
never felt such sorrow. I went off in the boat (to the Santa 
Cruz Islands) with five others. I landed amidst a great 
crowd, waded over the reef, sat down for some time, re¬ 
turned to the boat. When the boat was about fifteen yards 
from the reef, the crowd began to shoot at us—three or four 
hundred of them. How any of us escaped I cannot tell.” 
He looks for comfort: “ If I could hear Mr. Keble and 
Dr. Pusey talking prayerfully together on that great mystery, 
Our Lord’s Agony.” “ How often the Christian Year helps 
us here.” He must look up “ Pusey’s sermon on Patience, 
and Newman’s on a Particular Providence.” The whole 
foreground of his work was activity, strain, original plan¬ 
ning; the whole background, home inspiration. There 
was one pathetic book amongst those which Patteson left. 
It is Keble’s Eucharistical Adoration. The Bishop, with some¬ 
thing like horror, found himself unable to agree with it— 
yet how could he dare differ from the saint? He annotated 
it, read and re-read it, and inside its covers are pages of 
manuscript in which he extracted from every authority, in 
loving desire not to find any final disagreement. Along¬ 
side this one may place a quotation from Frank Weston, 
tired and distracted: “ Truly it is not good to live alone; 
Oh, for an hour of Gore ! ” 

Directly and indirectly, the Movement continued to in¬ 
fluence and reflect itself in the work overseas. At home, 
there have been no keener missionary advocates than Scott 
Holland, Gore, Bishop King of Lincoln (who preached a 
memorable sermon at the consecration of Smythies), and 
parish priests like Bernard Wilson. Perhaps no single 
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development has given a greater stimulus to missionary 
zeal than St. Andrew’s-tide Intercessions; the Church owes 
this to Samuel Wilberforce—“ the Church at once began 
to pay for its prayer. 55 The development of the “ Candi¬ 
dates 5 Five Shilling Fund 55 is one of the romances of modern 
times. Starting with the gift of a deaf and blind old woman 
in a workhouse, Mary Jane, it has spread through the life¬ 
long devotion of Bullock-Webster, and enabled literally 
hundreds of missionaries to fulfil their vocation. The 
Theological Colleges which carry on the Tractarian tra¬ 
dition have a proud roll of missionary volunteers. Perhaps 
the greatest feature has been the development of Religious 
Communities. It is not only that they have almost inevit¬ 
ably undertaken work overseas, though that is much; the 
S.S.J.E. in India and S. Africa, with branches of the Order 
in U.S.A. and Canada; the C.R. in S. Africa; Cowley- 
Wantage Sisters in India and S. Africa; All Saints Sisters 
in S. Africa; Sisters of the Holy Paraclete “ farthest north 55 
in Accra—the list is a mere indication; the total of work 
is tremendous, the quality above praise. We may add to 
them the development of Sisterhoods in S. Africa, in Canada, 
and Australia. And, even in so summary a notice, special 
mention must be made of the Society of the Sacred Mission. 
Its history is an inspiration; men whom it has trained are 
found to-day in all parts of the world; few men may be 
more rightly proud of a life-work fructified than the veteran 
founder, Father Kelly. It began in 1890, when Bishop 
Corfe started for Corea, and left one of his priests behind 
to train young volunteers. The U.M.C.A. quickly saw its 
value, and co-operated with what had been the <c Corean 
Mission Brotherhood. 55 It gives not only a training, but a 
bond. Along with it we must mention the Missionary 
Training Colleges at Canterbury, Warminster, Burgh, and 
Dorchester, and the College of the Ascension for women at 
Selly Oak. The acceptance of the principle that those who 
go out to such responsible work should in fair play have 
adequate training has been of inestimable value to the 
Church overseas. 
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Many will feel that the extension of work through Com¬ 
munities overseas is a strategic point for the missionary future. 
It secures the utmost of work for the money available; it 
guarantees continuity of effort and tradition; it safeguards 
against the loneliness and strain which may be accepted 
bravely by the missionary, but ought not to be imposed 
by the Church if it can be mitigated. The Community 
call does appeal to our young people to-day. At present, 
not altogether happily, it is leading to the formation of new 
Communities overseas rather than to extension of the sphere 
of those well established. The solution may lie in some 
partnership between missionary societies and Religious 
Orders, by which the latter may become the home bases 
of workers for direction and inspiration without needing to 
think too much of financial resources, or all the multifarious 
needs which a Society is organised to care for. 

In conclusion, let us see some great issues that have arisen 
in the mission-field, in which men inspired by the Move¬ 
ment have contributed a special point of view and outlook. 
On one great issue we may say that their contribution has 
been decisive; the answer is to-day accepted by all. It is 
interesting to find Pusey maintaining that “ the Church 
must be its own missionary society.’ 5 He gave that phrase 
its true meaning; no question of home organisation—he 
entirely approved of S.P.G. for that purpose; but that 
wherever we offer Christianity away from England, it must 
be the full Christianity as we should conceive it in England; 
the whole Church with its full ministry. It seems strange 
to-day even to think that there should be opposition to the 
consecration of Bishops for overseas; that some of our 
people should have regarded missionary work as quite com¬ 
plete without Bishops. Yet it was so. The full story of 
the battle for an Overseas Episcopate may be read in 
Two Hundred Tears of the S.P.G. The story of Madagascar 
best illustrates the difficulty. For years after Anglican 
work started there, not even a single episcopal visit was 
paid. S.P.G. offered a stipend; but through the influence 
of the Foreign Secretary the Royal Mandate for the con- 
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secration was refused. On the advice of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, S.P.G. turned, as on a former historic 
occasion, to the Scottish Church; and in 1874 Kcstell- 
Cornish was consecrated in Edinburgh. Evangelical mis¬ 
sionaries of our own Church had joined in opposing the 
coming of a Bishop; and on his arrival, they were with¬ 
drawn. The founding of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund in 
1841 was of great importance in this struggle. S.P.C.K. 
and S.P.G. made large contributions, and a public meeting 
was held at Lambeth. Among those who moved or seconded 
resolutions were Mr. Justice Coleridge, W. E. Gladstone, 
and Archdeacon Manning. The three resolutions which 
set out the reason for the fund seem commonplace to-day; 
they were necessary and even controversial statements of 
principle at that time. 

(1) “ That the Church of England, in endeavouring 
to discharge her unquestionable duty of providing for 
the religious wants of her members in foreign lands, is 
bound to proceed upon her own principles of apostolical 
order and discipline. 

(2) “ That the want of Episcopal Superintendence 
is a great and acknowledged defect in the religious 
provision hitherto made for many of the Colonies and 
Dependencies of the British Crown. 

(3) “ That the acquisition of new Colonies, and the 
formation of British communities in various parts of 
the world, render it necessary that an immediate effort 
should be made to impart to them the full benefit of 
the Church, in all the completeness of her ministry, 
ordinances, and government. 55 

As “ Young Churches 55 grow in native lands, the indi¬ 
genous Christians inevitably feel an urgent wish to be one 
Church; not divided by the barriers that separated their 
missionaries into different communions. It is a rightful 
and hopeful impetus. It also brings its dangers; e.g ., of 
short cuts to reunion, of compromises that tend towards the 
least common denominator and trench upon fundamental 
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rules of faith and order. With all friendliness, men of 
Catholic outlook have found themselves compelled to stand 
against such projects; as in the controversy connected with 
the name of Kikuyu. We are watching such movements 
to-day; with intense desire that the solution shall be found; 
with deep anxiety lest mistaken steps shall endanger it. 
It is of the utmost importance that there shall be Catholic 
contribution, and not merely Catholic criticisms; the 
patient, gracious, and constructive offer, on the spot, of 
the fullest and richest truth, drawn from the past experience 
as well as the present eagerness of the Church. 

In one great problem Catholic and Evangelical work in 
fullest harmony. It is the problem that faced the expanding 
Church from the outset, and occupied the first Synod at 
Jerusalem. What is to happen to the previous culture and 
beliefs of a newly-evangelised race? Can they find their 
“pleroma” in Christianity? Are not, for instance, the 
ideas of corporate tribal life, of the dead as still living, of 
careful initiation into tribal life and culture, which char¬ 
acterise an African people—are not these rich material to 
be transmuted into Christian conceptions, and to find their 
fulfilment in the offered life within the Catholic Church? 
How are we to encourage the growth of indigenous wor¬ 
ship? How far, for instance, should native music (deeply 
tinged with heathen and wrongful associations), native 
words and acts which express their reverence ( e.g ., of subject 
to chief, of son to father, of the living to the dead), be 
incorporated in their Christian worship? How far can 
India, for instance, draw for Christian edification upon the 
history, the poetry, the philosophy of pre-Christian India? 

To win the first converts who gather round the foreign 
evangelist is a great task. But it leads on—and this is the 
feature of to-day—to an even greater and more complex 
task. These converts accept the magnificently daring 
ambition of becoming the Church of their race; that 
section of it which is most truly patriotic; which knows 
the secret by which the race shall touch all its boundaries, 
realise all its possibilities, re-think its whole cultural life in 
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terms of the true knowledge of God which comes through 
Christ, and enter the widest attainable earthly unity through 
the One Holy Catholic Church. Every country’s problem 
is a local problem; no country’s problem is a local problem 
only. It has the right to draw upon the whole treasures of 
the whole experience of the whole Church. Our prayer is 
that “ of the teachings and customs of their ancient past 
they may throw away nothing that is good.” They have a 
special call upon the services of those who most value and 
study the whole world-wide, age-long evolution of the 
Church i who, with no fear of new developments, with no 
stunting of initiative, yet value the Church’s achieved 
certainties and inspired insights. Thus the whole Christian 
fellowship goes forward, bringing out of its treasures things 
new and old, guided unerringly into all truth. 
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V 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL 

By N. P. Williams 

I 

The word “ theology',” like the word “ philosophy,” is 
one which it is difficult to define precisely, owing to the fact 
that its generally accepted denotation includes a number of 
diverse, though inter-related, fields of knowledge and thought. 

“ Theology ” should mean “ the science of God ”; and, 
accordingly, its contents should consist in the cardinal 
ideas of the Christian religion, ideas of which the objective 
truth would be taken for granted by the student, and which 
human reason would ex hypothesi be unable to vary or modify, 
its task being confined to (<z) the elucidation of these ideas by' 
means of the most accurate categories available, (b) the 
exhibition of their mutual interdependence and impressive 
coherence into a single indiscerptible body of truth, and (c) 
their integration with the assured deliveries of scientific 
observation and metaphysical thought as to the nature of the 
world and of man. “ Theology,” in this august and primary 
sense, is usually designated by the name of “ systematic 
theology,” and its most magnificent embodiments arc to be 
found in the monumental constructions of such thinkers as 
an Aquinas, a Calvin, and a Suarez. At the present day, 
however, the term “ theology ” is more commonly used to 
denote the historical and genetic study of the leading ideas of 
Christianity, a discipline which does not assume or even 
investigate the truth of these ideas, but is solely interested 
in discovering the steps of the evolutionary process whereby 
they have come to be what they are. “ Historical theology,” 
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in this sense, docs not differ, in respect of method, from the 
science of “ comparative religion,” of which, indeed, it 
might be described as the specifically “ Christian ” branch; 
it deals with texts and manuscripts, with monumental 
inscriptions, ostraka, and papyri, with documentary sources 
and the processes of their compilation and redaction, with 
the reconstruction of historical events, the disentangling of 
developments of religious thought and feeling, the tracing 
of the influence of non-Christian cultus and philosophy 
upon the faith and practice of the Christian Church. This 
is the “ theology ” which is taught in the now un- 
denominationalised faculties of modern Universities, though 
indeed it is not so much the “ science of God ” as the 
“ science of men’s thoughts about God and “ theology,” 
interpreted in that classical and “ systematic ” significance 
which in olden days won for her the proud title of “ the 
Queen of Sciences,” must be content to find a home in 
seminaries and other specifically ecclesiastical institutions. 
Yet there is another and more popular sense of the word 
“ theology,” in which it is loosely applied to the total 
complex of ideas underlying a religious movement, without 
any implications respecting the degree of scientific elaboration 
and precision to which such ideas may have attained, or any 
reference to the conclusions of historical inquiry as to the 
mode of their development. In this last sense, the word is 
equivalent to “ creed ” (in the non-technical significance 
of the term) or “ sum of essential beliefs ”; and it is with some 
such conception in our minds that wc speak of St. Paul and of 
St. John as the first and greatest theologians of the Christian 
Church, though neither was an historical critic or, primarily, 
a metaphysician. Though in practice it is difficult, and 
perhaps not often necessary, for anyone whose business is the 
study of Revelation to keep the three activities of philosophical 
construction, historical research, and personal faith isolated 
within as many water-tight compartments, yet the theoretical 
distinction between the “ systematic,” “ historical ” and 
“ popular ” meanings of “ theology ” is clear enough, and 
of great importance for the task of this essay, which is that 
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of estimating briefly the contribution of the Catholic Move¬ 
ment in the English Church to Christian thought at large. 

II 

It must be frankly admitted that the Oxford Movement, 
and the Catholic Revival which sprang out of it, have made 
but a comparatively slight contribution to theology in the 
technical sense, whether systematic or historical. The 
Movement has never produced a Summa Theologica; the 
one work which might appear to lay claim to such a title, 
the treatise on Dogmatic Theology composed in ten volumes 
by the late Dr. F. J. Hall, of Chicago, is rather a cento or 
compilation of the ideas of others, reminiscent of the De 
Fide Orthodoxa of St. John of Damascus, than a work of creative 
power and originality like the achievements of the great 
Western Schoolmen, in which the teaching of the past has 
been fused, by a single mind, with a single philosophical 
system, into a new and homogeneous whole. Nor has the 
Movement given birth to many monographs, or treatises on 
particular points of doctrine, whether historically or 
systematically considered, which can claim more than 
ephemeral and controversial significance, or challenge a 
place beside the more notable works of the Fathers, the 
Schoolmen, the Reformers, the post-Tridentine divines of the 
Roman Church, the classical Anglican theologians of the 
seventeenth century, or such dominating Continental thinkers 
as Schleiermacher, Ritschl, or Barth. What has been 
described as the “ intellectual weakness ” of the Movement 
has often been made a matter of reproach to it; though its 
adherents might well be content to share this reproach with 
the Evangelical Movement, and indeed with Apostolic 
Christianity itself, pointing out that the Catholic Revival 
has been first and foremost a religious awakening, and that 
the “ speech 55 and the “ preaching ” of its heroes “ were not 
in persuasive words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.” 1 This does not mean that the Move- 

1 i Cor. ii. 4. 
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ment has not been able to win the allegiance and command 
the services of many cultivated and powerful minds; even 
if the original Tractarians be left out of account, the names 
of Neale, Liddon, J. B. Mozley, Gore, Illingworth, Bright, 
Moberly, Holland, Brightman, C. H. Turner (not to mention 
the names of any now living) are sufficient to prove the con¬ 
trary. What has been produced by the “ Catholic-minded 99 
theologians of the present day, who may be described as the 
epigoni of the Lux Mundi group, can without presumption 
be held to encourage the hope that the real intellectual 
efflorescence of the Movement may lie in a not too remote 
future, whether it be given to them or to their successors to 
witness it. Nevertheless, it remains true that the “ theology 
of the Catholic Revival 95 must for the purposes of this essay 
be interpreted in the light of the last and least technical 
of the three senses of the word “ theology 59 given above, 
that is, as meaning the general principles or ideas underlying 
it. For the comprehension of these ideas, it is useless to 
expect instruction from monumental treatises of systematic 
theology—for, as we have said, no such treatises exist; 
we cannot hope to learn them adequately even from a study 
of particular monographs, volumes of essays, or con¬ 
troversial works; the governing ideas of the Catholic Move¬ 
ment must be, as it were, distilled (like the tradition of the 
primitive Church) not from literary documents alone, 
but from popular fly-sheets and pamphlets, from sermons 
and speeches, from the general trend of catechetical instruc¬ 
tion, from the development of liturgical and ceremonial 
form and usage (a specially important source of information, 
for in this narrower sphere, as in the wider sphere of the life 
of the universal Church, legem credendi statuit lex orandi ), 
from the general movement of the events which make up 
what is called ecclesiastical history. The Catholic Movement 
never has been, and, please God, never will be a substantive 
or organised sect within the English Church, an ecclesiola in 
ecclesia ; it is, rather, a diffused influence or tendency which 
aims at permeating, and to some extent does permeate, 
the whole body. This means, however, that there is no 
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person or set of persons authoritatively empowered to formu¬ 
late its principles; and it explains the silence which has 
greeted certain rather peremptory demands that those 
principles should forthwith be defined, there being no 
definite address at which such demands could be delivered 
and dealt with. The following essay cannot, therefore, 
claim to be more than a purely individual and subjective 
attempt to express in words the inwardness of the Catholic 
Movement, in so far as its words and deeds and aspirations 
implicitly contain or are explicitly based upon a definite 
and characteristic intellectual view of the nature of the 
Christian religion. 


Ill 

A brief sketch of the stages through which the thought of 
the Movement has passed will help to explain both the 
relative fewness, alluded to above, of its achievements in the 
sphere of strictly technical “ theology,” and also certain 
prima facie perplexities and deficiencies which may be deemed 
to characterise its “ theology ” in the more popular sense of 
the term. The stages or periods in question are three, 
namely:— 

1. The Tractarian, from Keble’s Assize sermon to Newman’s 
secession (1833-45); 

2. The Ritualistic , from c . 1845 to the publication of Lux 
Mundi (1889); 

3. The Liberal Catholic , from 1889 to the present day. 

In the first of these periods, the materials for the construc¬ 
tion of an ordered intellectual position were accumulated, 
and a rough sketch of it produced; but the would-be 
builders were hampered by storms of controversy, and the 
loss of Newman’s commanding genius smote the Movement 
on its intellectual side with something akin to paralysis. 
It is, of course, true (as has been emphasised in many 
recent appreciations of the Oxford Movement) that the 
Movement was in its origin and essence moralistic and mystical , 
the outcome of a deep passionate craving for communion 
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with God and for “ holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord.” But its differentia was the conviction that such 
holiness could be, and ought to be, not merely imputed 
forensically but really imparted; that the Incarnation was 
the central and all-important doctrine, from which the 
Atonement drew its value and significance; that the Sacred 
Humanity of the Incarnate Lord was the one fountain from 
which weak and sinful man could draw the holiness for which 
his nature yearned; and that the visible Church and the 
Sacraments were the divinely-appointed channels whereby 
the life and the holiness of Christ were meant to be transfused 
into individual souls. In days when the “ Church ” was 
largely regarded as the appanage and creation of the State, 
as a mere branch of the Home Civil Service, having no 
substantive life or existence of its own, and when the Sacra¬ 
ments were thought of as purely symbolic ceremonies, 
rarely performed and that in a slovenly and irreverent manner, 
it was inevitable that the first intellectual task of a Revival 
of religion which was to proceed on the lines just indicated 
should be to reintroduce and popularise more exalted and 
traditional ideas with regard to the origin, nature, and com¬ 
mission of the Christian Society, and the meaning of the rites 
w'hich were still theoretically held by all English Churchmen 
to be in an unique sense “ the means of grace.” Keble’s 
Assize sermon proclaimed the spiritual independence of the 
Church as a divine society sprung from heaven, not a mere 
reflection of the State; the first “Tract” declared the 
Apostolical Succession, and not social or political convention, 
to be the basis of her ministry; and the writings of Keble, 
Pusey, and others revived the almost forgotten doctrines 
of the* Real Presence and of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Yet 
the Tractarians never conceived themselves for a moment 
as foisting alien ideas upon the existing Church of England, 
or even as endeavouring to revive doctrines and usages 
which that Church had deliberately discarded. They were, 
in the main, enthusiastic “ Church of England men, 
the Prayer Book was for them, in the fullest sense of the words, 
“ our incomparable Liturgy ”; they believed, and contended 
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with all their energies, that their characteristic position was 
no other than that which the reformed Church of England 
had deliberately intended to take up, the historic Anglican 
Via Media between Rome and Protestantism, and appeals 
to the authority of the early Fathers are hardly more 
numerous in their writings than citations of Laud, Cosin, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bramhall, Bull, Thorndike, and other 
standard Anglican divines. In view of the furious hostility 
displayed by the Crown, Parliament, the Press, the Bishops, 
and public opinion generally towards the new Movement, 
and the accusations of treachery and disloyalty by which it 
was assailed, it was inevitable that its champions should, in 
reply to the angry question, “ By what authority doest 
thou these things? ” have confined themselves to the some¬ 
what restricted sphere of insular and Anglican precedent, 
and that little attempt should have been made to face and 
solve the question which lies at the root of all attempts to 
formulate an ordered presentation of Christian belief, the 
question of doctrinal Authority. One such attempt was, 
indeed, made, in the shape of a book, which is now little read, 
but may yet prove, in retrospect, to have been of absolutely 
cardinal and classical importance for the development of the 
Movement’s theory of Authority—Newman’s Lectures On 
the Prophetical Office of the Church. This book restates, in 
terms appropriate to the history of the post-Reformation 
Church of England, what may be called the patristic theory, 
as expounded in the Commonitorium of St. Vincent of Lerins. 
It is deeply interesting to compare Newman’s account of the 
bases of Christian doctrine with the treatment of the same 
subject in the last volume of the late Bishop Gore’s great 
trilogy on The Reconstruction of Belief —namely, The Holy 
Spirit and the Church (1924). The fundamental identity and 
continuity of the thought of the Movement is strikingly 
shown by the identity of the conception of Authority set 
forth in both of these books, despite the fact that the dates 
of their respective publications were separated by a period 
of eighty-seven years, during which, as will be presently 
explained, the world of scientific philosophical thought 
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which was the background of Christian theology had under¬ 
gone a cataclysmic revolution. The same cardinal points 
emerge in both books—the primary and controlling authority 
of Holy Scripture, as against those who would rest all upon 
ecclesiastical infallibility; the real function and importance 
of Catholic tradition in the interpretation of Scripture, 
as against the partisans of “ the Bible, and the Bible only ”; 
the appeal to Christian antiquity as the witness to the 
authentic form of the Catholic tradition, in opposition to the 
appeal to a “ Living Voice ” emanating, here and now, 
from an individual prelate or committee of prelates; the 
preference for the word “ indefectibility ” rather than the 
word “ infallibility ” as expressing the characteristic quality 
of the teaching office of the Church. 1 The most conspicuous 
difference between them is that the anti-Roman language 
of the future Cardinal is far more violent than that of the 
convinced Anglican Bishop. After a few years, however, 
Newman himself found the attraction of the “ Living Voice ” 
too strong; the effort to relate the actual process of the 
definition of Christian doctrine with the new-born concept 
of Evolution carried him irresistibly Romcwards, and the 
position outlined in the Prophetical Office became superseded 
in his mind by that of the Essay on Development, the completion 
of which synchronised with his reception into the Roman 
Catholic Church. The task which the leader had abandoned 
was not taken up by any of his colleagues or successors, and the 
theologians of the Movement, since Newman’s secession, 
have for the most part been content to expound or defend 
particular Catholic doctrines, without grappling with the 
all-important question which lies at the back of them all, 
viz. What is the authority for, and the criterion of, Catholic 
truth as a whole ? 


IV 

The period of the Movement which immediately followed 

was not characterised by conditions especially conducive to 

1 The same position is expounded in W. Palmer’s Treatise on the Church 
of Christ, Part III. 
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quiet reflection upon, and scholarly definition of, the 
Movement’s essential message. The “ Oxford Movement 55 
proper came to an end with the departure of Newman and 
the triumph in his University of that “ Liberalism 95 against 
which he had fought so fiercely; but the eclipse of the Move¬ 
ment in the city of its birth coincided with its sudden revival 
in the parishes. The development of the Via Media as a 
working religion soon outstripped the limits which the scholars 
had set to it on paper. The stately seventeenth-century 
English of the Prayer Book was as unintelligible to simple 
and ignorant souls as the Latin of the pre-Reformation 
sendee-books, and its £C sober standard of feeling, which in 
the preface to The Christian Year Keble had reckoned as one 
of the chief privileges of the English Church, proved to be 
but a sword of lath wherewith to attack the monsters of 
cruelty, drunkenness, and lust, begotten by the unbridled 
passions of man’s fallen nature. The evangelistic necessities 
of work in the slums, amongst bullies, criminals, . and 
prostitutes, demanded a religion instinct with emotional 
appeal and converting power, with warmth, light, colour, 
and majesty, and, above all, with the tingling sense of 
intimate nearness to the Sacred Humanity of Christ. Nor 
was it within the power of anyone to prevent those who had 
been taught to look, however cautiously, into the then 
unknown wonder-world of Catholic devotion from carrying 
their gaze past the primitive period into the Gothic romance 
of the Middle Ages and the barocco splendours of the Counter- 
Reformation. The newly-gained conviction that what had 
hitherto been widely regarded as superstitious errors with 
regard to the Eucharist, Baptism, and Penance were really 
consoling truths, and essential parts of the message, not 
merely of the Church of England but of the Church of Christ, 
naturally induced the same opinion with regard to the cultus 
of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, the veneration of sacred 
images and even of relics (though the absence of these last, 
owing to the thoroughness with which the Reformers 
did their work, has effectually prevented the practical 
expression of opinion on the latter point). Tract 9° had 
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provided a theoretical reconciliation of the advocacy of such 
beliefs and practices with subscription to those Articles 
which had usually been believed to condemn them. The 
authorities of the Church, who might have guided the Move¬ 
ment, met it, as their predecessors had met the Methodist 
Movement, with unintelligent denunciation and oppression, 
which inevitably generated a spirit of equally unreflective 
defiance in many of the oppressed. No persecution, however, 
could break the spirit of the great Apostolic mission priests 
of the nineteenth century, Mackonochie, Lowder, Dolling, 
and the like; and what was dubbed by its opponents with 
the hateful nickname of “ Ritualism 55 continued to survive 
Parliamentary attempts at its destruction, and to consolidate 
itself as a working religion, conducting its worship with 
accompaniments of outward beauty calculated to enchain 
the emotions, and preaching a crisp and clear-cut system 
of doctrine easily apprehensible by the intellects of the poor 
and simple amongst whom its work for the most part lay. 

The ceremonial, from which the Victorian phase of the 
Movement derived its well-known sobriquet , and the working 
theology which accompanied it were curiously parallel in 
respect both of origin and of character. Those who first 
revived elaborate and splendid ceremonies in divine worship 
were for the most part busy parish priests, without expert 
knowledge of liturgiology or leisure in which to study the 
ancient uses of the English Church; almost inevitably, 
therefore, they looked for their models to modern Roman 
Catholic practice and for their text-books to easily accessible 
Roman works such as Dale’s Baldeschi, and the like. The 
adaptation to English services of modern Latin ceremonial 
was often carried out in a spirit of purely mechanical 
imitation, which knew nothing of the history or the rationale 
of the observances borrowed; and it gave birth, in some 
quarters, to two undesirable by-products, the ritualistic 
self-consciousness so mercilessly satirised in Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s ecclesiastical novels, and, what was more 
serious from the point of view of principle, a tendency to 
look to Rome as to an authority with inherent claims to 
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obedience. In like manner, the slum priest, burning with 
zeal for the salvation of souls, had neither time nor oppor¬ 
tunity, when preparing his sermons or catechetical instruc¬ 
tion, to consult Hooker, Thorndike, or Waterland; again, 
Latin text-books of doctrine were easily accessible, and their 
contents easily comprehensible by an unlettered congregation. 
The “ Penny Catechism, 55 too (with the omission of the 
specifically Papal parts), seemed to form an instrument for 
the instruction of the young much more practicable than 
the Church Catechism with its long and involved sentences. 
The “ working theology 55 of the more “ advanced 55 section 
of the Movement thus tended to become a kind of truncated 
Roman Catholicism—truncated, that is, by the omission of 
the Papal prerogatives and of their immediate corollaries 
(such as the doctrines of the Immaculate Conception and of 
Indulgences), but retaining what Newman, in the Prophetical 
Office , had designated as the root principle of the Roman 
system, namely, the foundation of the Faith upon the present 
living magisteriam of an infallible Church rather than upon 
the witness of Scripture and primitive antiquity as tested by 
the Vincentian Canon (“ quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
ab omnibus creditum est 55 ). This position was, however, 
not very satisfactory, because, if we only know what the true 
Faith is through the instruction of an infallible Church, we 
must, in logic, first know for certain, in virtue of some 
external mark or note, which of the existing Churches is the 
only true and infallible one. The Roman theologian experi¬ 
ences no difficulty here, because he believes himself able to 
establish by purely historical evidence the proposition that 
the unmistakable notes of the true Church, which make its 
identity plain to all men of good will, are its external and 
visible unity and its communion with the successor of St. 
Peter; having in this way fixed the identity of the true 
Church, he has, in principle, nothing further to do except 
believe what it says. The Anglican, however, was disabled 
from following this line of argument by the reason that his 
“ Catholic Church 55 was not a single, visibly united, and 
easily recognisable corporation; it was the totality of the 
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three great episcopalian Communions, Roman, Eastern 
Orthodox, and (naturally) Anglican. But these Com¬ 
munions were only known to be parts of the Catholic Church 
by the fact that they teach in common the Catholic Faith. 
He thus found himself inextricably involved in a “ vicious 
circle 55 —“ We only know what the true Faith is from the 
teaching of the true Church, but we only know the identity 
of the true Church from the fact that it teaches the true 
Faith.” Roman controversialists were not slow to point 
out, with devastating lucidity, the intellectual impasse in 
which the infallibilist view of ecclesiastical authority is 
bound to end when divorced from the Papacy, which alone 
can claim to offer an externally guaranteed foothold for 
oracular infallibility. Their arguments, however, fell for 
the most part upon deaf ears, as those to whom they were 
addressed were absorbed in pastoral and missionary work, 
and were not really interested in the intellectual question 
at all. There has always been a thin, but steady, trickle over 
to Rome of those who have come to realise the “ circular ” 
nature, and consequent instability, of the authoritarian argu¬ 
ment sketched above; of those who remain, what is probably 
the overwhelming majority has been content to take refuge 
in a purely pragmatic theory of Catholicism, which represents 
it, not primarily as an ordered body of truth, but as the best 
known evangelistic method , of which the efficiency has been 
verified in thousands of permanently changed lives. A small 
minority has attempted to take the wind out of the Roman 
sails by explicitly accepting, in theory, the whole Roman 
position—and yet remaining where they were. Thus was 
born what was and is in the true sense of the words “ the 
Romanising Movement,” which has always adhered para- 
sitically to the main body of the Catholic Movement proper, 
with which the outside observer is only too prone to confuse 
it. 1 No explanation has ever been given as to how those who 

1 Canon C. P. S. Clarke {The Oxford Movement and After, 1932, p. 91) 
has described the position of W. G. (“ Ideal ”) Ward, the archetypal 
“ Romaniser,” in an epigram which is equally applicable to his suc¬ 
cessors: “ It is doubtful if he ever really belonged to the Movement; 
he was more like a loose horse galloping by the side of the carriagc. ,, 
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profess wholehearted devotion to the Holy See can dis¬ 
regard its solemn warnings—“ We declare, assert, define, and 
pronounce that it is absolutely necessary to every human 
creature for its salvation that it should be subject to the 
Roman Pontiff” 1 —“ we must hold as of faith, that no one 
can be saved outside the Apostolic Roman Church, that this 
Church is the sole ark of salvation, which whosoever enters 
not must perish in the deluge.” 2 It is, however, safe to 
predict that, in a world increasingly impatient of unreality, 
a movement which is based upon so glaring an inconsistency 
between theory and practice can have no future. 

A complete picture of the Oxford Movement and of its 
continuation during the reign of Queen Victoria would 
include an appreciation of the many virtues and graces of 
the “ moderate High Church ” school of thought, which 
reproduced with fidelity the tone and temper of Tractarian- 
ism, only going beyond it a comparatively little distance in 
respect of ceremonial development: but it would be out of 
place in a strictly theological essay to devote more than a 
passing mention to this element in the Movement, inasmuch 
as it contributed nothing to the construction of a specifically 
English Catholic intellectual position, being content, like the 
generality of its Tractarian forbears, to take the authority 
of the de facto Church of England for granted, and never 
dreaming of raising the further question, why anyone should 
belong to, or believe in, the Church of England rather than 
any other Church ? 


V 

Meanwhile, in the wider sphere of oecumenical scholarship, 
science, and thought, earth-shaking events were taking place. 

1 Boniface VIII, Bull “ Unam sanctam ” (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion , § 469): “ porro subesse Romano Pontifici omni humanae 
creaturae declaramus, dicimus, definimus, et pronuntiamus omnino esse 
dc necessitate salutis.” 

2 Pius IX, allocutio “ Singulari quadam ” (Denzinger, §1647): 
“ tenendum quippe ex fide est, extra Apostolicam Romanam Ecclesiam 
salvum fieri neminem posse, hanc esse unicam salutis arcam, hanc qui 
non fucrit ingressus, diluvio periturum.” 
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It is not necessary to do more than allude to the gigantic 
changes in the educated man’s view of the universe and of 
human history brought about by the discoveries of the 
nineteenth century, changes which in the aggregate amounted 
to a revolution in the world of thought greater than that 
involved in the substitution of Copernican for Ptolemaic 
astronomy, and which were fraught with the most far- 
reaching influence upon religious thought: the advance of 
geology, which swept away the naive conception of an earth 
no more than six thousand years old and created in six 
literal days, substituting millions of years of slow development 
from a ball of white-hot gas, torn out of the sun by the gravi¬ 
tational pull of some passing luminary;—of palaeontology 
and biology, which replaced the idea of a special creation 
of man and of the brutes by the hypothesis of a gradual 
evolution, proceeding by way of “ natural selection,” and 
revealed the continuous descent of man’s body from the 
lower animals;—of inductive logic, based upon the triumphs 
of the physical sciences, which by proclaiming the universal 
rule of law seemed to eliminate the possibility of miracle;— 
of the criticism of the Bible, literary and historical, which 
seemed to substitute for the supernatural, verbally inspired 
volume, which had hitherto been ground common to 
Catholics and Protestants, a patchwork of fragmentary and 
often inconsistent documents, which swept away the literal 
Paradise, the Ark, and the Patriarchs, transformed the story 
of the Old Testament by exhibiting the history of Israel as 
that of a rise from barbaric superstition instead of a decline 
from initial monotheism, and threatened to reduce the 
crucial narratives of the New Testament to myth. Such an 
alteration of perspective, of categories, and of methods, such 
a vast accumulation of the data of knowledge, naturally 
revolutionised the whole intellectual world in which religion 
had to live; but the apostolic priests of the Catholic Move¬ 
ment were, for the most part—and perhaps happily—uncon¬ 
scious of the fact. The whole revolution was transacted over 
their heads; absorbed in the work of saving souls, except 
for the distractions inflicted upon them by ceremonial 
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controversies, they had no time to spare for Lyell or Darwin, 
Mill, Spencer, or Huxley, Kuenen or Wellhausen, Bauer, 
Renan, or Strauss. The attitude of the intellectual leaders, 
such as Pusey and Liddon, towards the new knowledge (in 
so far as it affected the Bible) was one of uncompromising 
hostility, such as would now be known as “ Fundamental¬ 
ism 55 ; a typical instance of this is Liddon’s declaration 
that the names of Pharaoh’s magicians, Jannes and Jambres, 
are divinely guaranteed through their mention by St. Paul, 
and must consequently be accepted as historical by all true 
Christians. The story of the conflicts connected with the 
names of Jowett, Stanley, Colenso, and the authors of 
Essays and Reviews makes sorry reading now: but those who 
are defending a fiercely beleaguered city, whose very 
existence appears to be at stake, may be pardoned if in the 
heat of the conflict they occasionally fail to distinguish 
between enemies and neutrals, or between obsolete out¬ 
works, which are not merely in themselves indefensible but 
a source of weakness to the whole fortress, and the towers of 
the central citadel, which must be defended to the last. 


VI 

The last of the three periods into which the century of 
the Catholic Revival naturally falls, that beginning with the 
publication of Lux Mundi , will always be associated with the 
name of Charles Gore. The true mental and moral stature 
of this remarkable man could hardly be appreciated during 
his lifetime; but his figure grows greater in retrospect as 
we recede from it, and it is not unlikely that the ultimate 
verdict of history will assign him a rank equal to that of the 
Tractarian leaders as a moulder of Catholic thought in the 
English Church. It would be out of place to speak here 
of those powers in his many-sided personality which found 
their outlet in his work as a bishop, an ecclesiastical states¬ 
man, the founder of a great religious community, a social 
reformer and prophet of national and individual righteous¬ 
ness; we are only concerned now with his influence upon 
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the world of religious ideas. Gore, and those of his con¬ 
temporaries and friends amongst the younger Oxford tutors 
of the years 1875-85 who were with him responsible for the 
production of Lux Mundi , were enthusiastic “ Church of 
England 55 men, like the Tractarians of the first generation, 
though the hateful controversies of the mid-Victorian era 
had made it impossible for them to regard the body to which 
they belonged as “ the most glorious Church in Christen¬ 
dom 55 ; they were, like their predecessors, devoted adherents 
of the Catholic tradition; but the University, in which their 
work lay, was now a largely laicised and secularised institu¬ 
tion, in which the fundamentals of Christian faith were no 
longer taken for granted. They found themselves charged 
with the task of defending Christianity in an atmosphere 
of fierce intellectual activity, and against adversaries 
equipped with all the resources of modern science, philosophy, 
and criticism. And they had to choose between the policy 
of their predecessors, which in effect consisted in ignoring 
the new knowledge, and that which their historical studies 
told them had been pursued by some of the greatest of the 
Fathers and Schoolmen—namely, that of welcoming all 
knowledge and all new truth as such, meeting the non- 
Christian critic, scientist, or philosopher on his own ground, 
combating him with his own intellectual weapons of pre¬ 
cision, and, in general, striving to speak to the modern world 
in its own language and to phrase the unchanging truths of 
the Faith “ in a tongue understanded of the people. 95 It 
was the latter course which they chose, and the ultimate 
verdict of history may well be that by doing so they saved 
English Christianity from slow atrophy and final extinction. 
In this group was revived, after many centuries, the spirit of 
Origen, whose zeal for exact conformity to “ the rule of 
apostolic and ecclesiastical tradition 59 was only equalled by 
the determination with which he vindicated the right of 
reason to “ prove all things 99 and “ hold fast that which is 
good ". 

It is obvious that the position just indicated necessarily 
involved the acceptance of the methods of biblical criticism, 
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and of its assured results, in so far as these are really based 
upon a scientific study of the facts, and not dictated by 
anti-miraculous or anti-credal presuppositions. The relief 
thus bestowed upon the over-burdened faith of the educated 
Christian was immediate and enormous, more especially 
in regard to the sphere of the Old Testament, which had 
been one of the chief battle-grounds of religion and science. 
With the admission that the early chapters of Genesis were 
folk-lore and poetry, not history, the conflict between the 
Bible and geology disappeared, and the way was thrown open 
for a possible reconciliation between the scientific doctrine 
of Evolution and the traditional Christian doctrine of the 
Fall; with the abandonment of the idea of “ verbal inspira¬ 
tion, 55 Balaam’s ass and “ Joshua’s moon in Ajalon ” ceased 
to be stumbling-blocks; and the Book of Jonah assumed a 
new and beautiful character as an allegorical plea for 
religious universalism and cosmopolitanism, when once the 
status formerly claimed for it as the literal record of a 
grotesque wonder had frankly been surrendered; with the 
discovery of the true course of Israelitish history, climbing 
slowly upwards from savage beginnings until it culminated 
in the sublime ethical monotheism of the prophets, the moral 
difficulties of the Old Testament were in principle eliminated 
(for Christians were thereby set free from any obligation to 
defend the ascription of sanguinary ferocity by primitive 
Semites to their tribal deity); and the sacred books of the 
Hebrews were seen in their true character as the dossier of an 
evolutionary preparation for the Incarnation, penetrated by 
a providential guidance infinitely subtler and more wonder¬ 
ful than any which could have been conceived in the days 
when the post-exilic form of the narratives was taken at its 
face value, and when it was, accordingly, assumed that the 
Jewish Church started on its career with a fully-developed 
monotheistic theology, cultus, and hierarchy, its subsequent 
history being merely that of a series of senseless declensions 
from this standard. But the principle of “ proving all 
things ” and accepting modern knowledge (in so far as it was 
knowledge, and not merely speculation) could not be con- 
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fined to the domain of the Old Testament. Gore’s essay 
on “ Inspiration,” in Lux Mundi , which was the first and the 
crucial instance of the acceptance of the principle of criticism 
by a whole-hearted adherent of Catholic Christianity, finds 
itself inevitably drawn, through the consideration of modern 
views respecting the dates and authorship of the Psalms and 
of Psalm no in particular, into a discussion of the signi¬ 
ficance of our Lord’s quotation of Dixit Dominus Domino meo 
as Davidic, and from that into the very profound, delicate, 
and embarrassing problem of the nature of our Lord’s 
consciousness as man, and the possibility of a Kenotic 
Christology which would safeguard the Catholic doctrine 
of the Incarnation, whilst conceding the possibility of human 
limitations in the Incarnate’s knowledge. It is said that the 
views expressed by Gore on this subject broke Liddon’s heart; 
Pusey had been dead for seven years when Lux Mundi was 
first published, but it is probable that, if he had been alive, 
he would have recorded a dissent from its general attitude 
as profound, though perhaps not as vehemently phrased, 
as Liddon’s. In the following year Liddon himself passed 
away, at the zenith of his powers; and there was no one left 
of sufficient ability to champion the older view against the 
Lux Mundi group. Gore’s Bampton Lectures, in which the 
Christological question just indicated was further explored, 
and the significance and value of the orthodox Chalcedonian 
doctrine were examined, brought down upon him the wrath 
of Father Ignatius, of Llanthony; but the guerilla warfare 
spasmodically carried on against him at public meetings by 
this eccentric zealot naturally had no effect in the world of 
thought, where, so far as the intellectual interpretation of 
English Catholicism was concerned, Gore and his friends 
had the field to themselves. 

Whatever view be taken of the facts just related, it is clear 
that they proved one thing—namely, the close and intimate 
coherence of all the elements of traditional Christianity, 
and the impossibility of reconsidering or restating any one 
of them without simultaneously bringing all the rest under 
the microscope of critical scrutiny. As has been seen, the 
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question of the nature of the inspiration of the Old Testa¬ 
ment raised at once, even though by an indirect logical 
connection, the question of the doctrine of the “ hypostatic 
union,” which is the very core of traditional theology; but 
it also raised, by a more obvious sequence of thought, the 
question of the inspiration and historical character of the 
New Testament. The records of the life of Christ and the 
other canonised documents of apostolic Christianity had 
been, during the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
subjected to a process of prolonged, minute, and intensive 
investigation, such as has been undergone by no other 
ancient writings in the world, except the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The first fury of the rationalist assault upon the general 
credibility of the New Testament account of the origins of 
Christianity had been stemmed by the patient labours of 
the illustrious scholars of Cambridge (it is deeply thought- 
provoking, though we cannot now stay to draw out the 
moral, to compare the great trio of names associated with 
nineteenth-century Oxford religion—Keble, Pusey, Newman 
—with the equally great trio of names associated with the 
sister University—Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort); but vast 
fields of work still lay before New Testament scholars, in the 
fixation of the sacred text, the elucidation of the Synoptic 
Problem, the historical evaluation of the Fourth Gospel, and 
many other cognate problems, none of which has, even now, 
received a final and detailed solution, though great stretches 
of daylight can now be seen in the midst of much that is still 
obscure. The Liberal Catholicism of which Lux Mundi was 
the first expression naturally had to define its attitude 
towards the criticism of the New Testament, as towards that 
of the Old. Nor could the process of re-examining ancient 
literature and re-stating ancient concepts be stayed with the 
close of the Apostolic age. The writings of the Fathers and 
the decrees of Councils could not claim immunity from the 
process of critical scrutiny already admitted to be legitimate 
in the case of the canonical books. Even if the Liberal 
Catholic scholars of Anglicanism had wished, after dropping 
the idea of a verbally inspired and literally infallible Book, 
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to take refuge in the hypothesis of an infallibly preserved 
tradition, the remorselessly objective and scientific investi¬ 
gations carried on by a Harnack, a Loofs, and a Seeberg 
would not have allowed them to do so in peace. “ Catholic 
Tradition,” accordingly, no less than “ Holy Scripture,” 
had necessarily to be re-examined, sifted, weighed, in respect 
of its origins, significance, and authority. Thus the Lux 
Mundi group, and their successors, found themselves com¬ 
mitted to a task far greater than had been realised when 
Gore and his collaborators first took the epoch-making step 
of admitting the principle of biblical criticism—the task of 
re-thinking, re-testing, and re-formulating in the light of 
modern knowledge the whole tremendous sequence of tra¬ 
ditional Christian ideas, from beginning to end. Nothing 
was too sacrosanct to be touched: all had to justify itself 
anew at the bar of reason—Creation, the Fall, Original Sin, 
the Triune Being of God, the Incarnation and the doctrine 
of the Two Natures, the miraculous Conception, Resur¬ 
rection, and Ascension of the Incarnate, the Atonement, 
Justification, and Grace, the Church and the threefold 
Ministry, the Sacraments, the Communion of Saints, the 
Last Things. So far as the spheres and the characteristic 
methods of “ systematic ” and “ historical ” theology are 
concerned, the task has not yet been completed, nor will it 
be within the next generation, if ever. 

The spirit in which this re-thinking of the traditional 
Faith has been and is being carried on finds an almost 
classical expression in one of Bishop Gore’s last works: 

“ I could never endure to be otherwise than a freethinker. I 
mean by that that whatever obligation I may have inherited or 
contracted to any traditional system of belief or thought, I could 
never allow it to blind me to anything which might seem to be 
truth or to shackle me so that I could not follow the light of reason 
whithersoever it should lead.” 1 

The words are strongly reminiscent of, and may well have 
been suggested by, the famous aphorism which Plato has 
put into the mouth of Socrates: “ Whithersoever our argu- 
1 Philosophy of the Good Life , p. 4. 
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ment, like a breeze, may carry us, thither must we go.” 1 
And the mental attitude which they express is none other 
than that which, in other connections, is often described as 
“ the modern scientific conscience ” and “ reverence for the 
sanctity of truth,” the attitude which alone has made 
possible the marvellous discoveries of recent times. But it 
was evidently quite different from the attitude towards the 
Christian verities which was characteristic both of Tractarian 
and of orthodox Roman Catholic thinking. Both of these 
conservative schools held that the function of reason was to 
lead the individual soul to the feet of Authority—conceived 
by the former as residing in the Scriptures and the primitive 
Church, or the “ undisputed General Councils,” by the 
latter as embodied in the “ living voice ” of the present-day 
Church and of the Holy See. Having performed this task 
—the task of a ptedagogus, in the classical sense, whose business 
was not to instruct but to conduct his charge safely to the 
house of the real instructor—reason was then, in principle, 
discharged from further service; the soul had nothing more 
to do save only to accept, with reverential submission, the 
deliveries of the Divine teacher. Gore, and those who 
shared his position, declined to surcease from the use of 
reason so soon as it should have done its work of providing 
the prolegomena to Faith; they claimed the right to its 
lifelong exercise, continually playing upon, scrutinising, 
testing the structure of Christian belief. Liddon perceived, 
and deplored, this difference from what had been the 
attitude of the elder leaders of the Movement. Gore’s essay 
upon Inspiration in Lux Mundi involved, he thought, 
“ nothing less than an abandonment of the ground won by 
the Oxford Movement in favour of Church authority against 
private or merely literary criticism.” And Liddon was not 
the only High Churchman to ask—“ Where, in all this, are 
we to look for rest, finality, certitude? What becomes of 
‘ the changeless deposit of truth ’ and ‘ the Faith once 
delivered to the saints ’ ? Will not this unending process of 
re-examining and questioning everything subject us to the 
1 Rep. III. 394 D: u-nr) di’d Aoyor uiOTiep TTveupa pepy, ravrrj LTCOV. 
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Apostolic censure pronounced of old on those who were 
c ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth 5 ? ” 

Whilst the apparent fluidity and instability of the Liberal 
Catholic position thus distressed and perplexed the old- 
fashioned High Churchmen, those who specially affected 
the name of cc Liberal 55 (without the addition of “ Catholic 55 ) 
were, paradoxically enough, antagonised by the elements 
of unbending rigidity which they discovered in it. Despite 
(as it seemed to them) the verbal homage paid by the 
champions of the new position to intellectual sincerity and 
fearless loyalty to truth, it was always found in practice 
that the attitude of Gore and his disciples towards the 
Creeds and Sacraments of the Church was indistinguishable 
from Liddon’s own. Those who endeavoured to secure 
Gore’s approval, or even toleration, of proposals for the 
practical elimination of the miraculous Conception and 
bodily Resurrection of Christ from the sphere of necessary 
credenda , or for action plainly inconsistent with the main¬ 
tenance of the idea of the Apostolic Succession, found (to 
use an expressive colloquialism) that they were “ biting on 
granite ”; and the same has remained true of those who 
have imbibed his spirit. It has, apparently, been difficult 
for such thinkers to realise that many roads may converge 
upon the same destination, and that it is quite possible to 
arrive at the same fundamental conclusions as Pusey and 
Liddon by routes very different from those followed by them. 
The Liberal Catholic position has thus been the target of 
two mutually contradictory sets of criticisms, directed against 
it from diametrically opposite quarters; but such has always 
been the fate of Via media , the great classical definitions of 
Nicaea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon not excluded. 

The attempt to resolve the apparent discrepancy between 
unflinching allegiance to traditional creeds and the preser¬ 
vation of the scientist’s “ open mind,” between the ideas 
associated with the word “ Catholic ” and those associated 
with the word “ critical,” must be reserved for the con¬ 
structive part of this essay. It must, however, be pointed 
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out (in order to complete our sketch of the development of 
the Catholic Movement on its intellectual side) that the 
strictly theological work of Gore and the Catholic scholars 
of his generation did not exercise much influence on the 
“ working theology 55 of the parishes affected by the Move¬ 
ment. This was due to various reasons. First, the theology 
of the Lux Mundi group and of the various eminent men 
who, without belonging to it, shared its general outlook and 
presuppositions, such as (to name two scholars of widely 
diverse temperaments and spheres of work) Dr. H. B. Swete 
and Dr. T. A. Lacey, was for the most part concerned with 
fundamental concepts and not with matters of immediate 
practical and pastoral interest; it consequently appeared 
academic and remote, and the spirit of sanity and enlighten¬ 
ment which informed it had little opportunity of colouring 
the every-day instruction given from the pulpit or in the 
Sunday School. There seemed to be no bridge between 
the scholars and the rank and file, no interpreter to translate 
the technicalities of theology into the idiom of common 
speech. Moberly’s “ representative ” theory of the Atone¬ 
ment might or might not be a better theory than the feudal 
“ satisfactionism ” of St. Anselm; but in any case the 
question seemed to have no bearing on the work of those 
who had to preach the Cross in slum courts, or proclaim it 
before God and man in the daily Eucharistic oblation. 
Secondly, the gulf between the theologians and the parish 
priests of the Movement was deepened by the elevation of 
the more prominent amongst the former to high ecclesiastical 
office. The “ Catholic-minded 55 clergy had been for so 
long harassed by the Church authorities that they had 
acquired a constitutional mistrust of all Anglican officials 
as such; and, perhaps owing to a temperamental shyness, 
those who were in a position to bridge the gulf and provide 
the parochial clergy with sympathetic, yet authoritative 
guidance made but little effort so to do. Gore as a bishop 
appeared to his “ extreme 55 clergy rather in the light of a 
policeman than of a fatherly teacher. Thirdly, the great 
renaissance of the Catholic Movement which has marked 
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the last quarter of a century took its rise from an event which, 
in the nature of the case, was calculated to deflect all its 
interests into the study and imitation of the Counter- 
Reformation, of the post-Tridentine Latin Church, and to 
divert its attention from those Anglican ideals, principles and 
traditions which were as precious to the authors of Lux 
Mundi as to the original Tractarians. This event was the 
publication of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline in 1906. Whether future historians 
will attribute the fact to the instinctive reaction of the 
“ Catholic ” mind against State dictation in matters of 
religion, or merely to the inherent perversity of human nature, 
remains to be seen; but fact it is, first, that the utterances 
of this body, constituted by purely secular authority, stung 
the Movement, which at the beginning of the twentieth 
century had greatly slowed down and was merely “ marking 
time,” into an outburst of renewed vitality and enthusiasm, 
which still continues; and, secondly, that its peremptory 
pronouncement that certain devotional practices should 
“ forthwith be made to cease,” as lying on the Romeward 
side of a “ deep line of cleavage ” between Canterbury and 
Rome, had the effect of enlisting the sympathies of many of 
the young and generous on the side of these practices (quite 
regardless of the question of their theoretical defensibility), 
and of heightening the glamorous fascination of that very 
Church of Rome which the Commission had assumed to 
be the enemy. Consequently, an important, though 
undesigned, effect of the Commission’s Report was to 
stimulate interest in the Church of the Counter-Reformation 
—the Church of St. Ignatius, St. Teresa, and St. John of 
the Cross—and to intensify the tendency, always latent in 
the more “ advanced ” wing of the Movement, simply to 
take over current Roman teaching, language, and practice 
with regard to the Eucharist, Penance, the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints, without any attempt to analyse or test it 
in respect of origin, or to think out the fundamental question 
of the authority underlying it. This tendency was confirmed 
by what appeared to be the proved efficiency of the pastoral 
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and liturgical methods of the Counter-Reformation: Gore 
and his colleagues deplored, but could neither restrain nor 
guide, its subsequent development. The rift between the 
“ professional 55 and the “ working 55 theologies of the 
Movement—a rift which attained its widest dimensions just 
before the War—may be illustrated by their differing atti¬ 
tudes towards the legends of St. Veronica’s handkerchief 
and of the corporeal assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
—legends for which, as every scholar knows, there is not 
the slightest shred of serious historical evidence, either in 
the New Testament or elsewhere, but which, nevertheless, 
have been preached from some “ advanced ” pulpits with 
as much assurance as though they were “ proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scripture.” 

In recent years the rift just alluded to has shown welcome 
signs of closing, owing to such factors as the increased 
respect paid to scientific theology in the English Church at 
large, the “ Congress ” movement, which has kept scholars 
and pastors in touch with each other to an extent previously 
unknown, and the “ Way of Renewal,” which aims at 
correcting the vagaries of individual interpretation of the 
Faith by the study of its classical formulations. Neverthe¬ 
less, much still remains to be done before the intellectual 
basis of the Movement is finally clarified, and given its 
proper place as the governing and balancing factor which 
restrains private eccentricity and stabilises emotional ardour. 

VII 

The foregoing sketch of the intellectual evolution of the 
Catholic Movement during its hundred years of past history 
may, I hope, be deemed to have fulfilled the double task of 
accounting for the absence of authoritative definition of its 
principles and of placing us in a position such that we can 
fairly attempt a provisional formulation of those principles, 
on the basis of a synoptic view which takes account of all 
phases of its development. It will be natural to begin with 
the consideration of that idea of Authority in matters of 
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religious belief which is the true, though unseen and often 
unrealised foundation of that whole presentation of the 
Christian religion with which this volume of essays is con¬ 
cerned. This architectonic conception of Authority inevit¬ 
ably determines, not indeed the essential content but much 
of the external colouring and contour of the great ideas 
which together constitute the Catholic Faith. Difficult and 
subtle though the question of Authority is, and manifold 
as are the temptations which beset the pastor and teacher 
to leave it on one side and be guided by purely pragmatic 
and utilitarian considerations, it is nevertheless true that 
the differentia of “ Northern Catholicism,” which decisively 
distinguishes it from Protestantism, both “ Liberal ” and 
“ Orthodox,” as well as from both Latin and Byzantine 
Catholicism, is its conception of the nature, scope, and seat 
of doctrinal authority. Space will not permit us to indicate 
the bearing of this conception upon the whole gamut of 
Christian doctrine; but the nature of that bearing will be 
sufficiently shown by the examination of four typical doc¬ 
trines, each of which has in the past been the centre of acute 
controversy—namely, the doctrines of the Church and 
Ministry, of the Eucharist, of Penance, and of the Com¬ 
munion of Saints. 


VIII 

The subject of doctrinal authority is one which is as liable 
to involve the human mind in a labyrinth of dialectical 
blind alleys as, according to Milton, the subject of Pre¬ 
destination was found to be by the fallen angels, who in 
reasoning on this topic “ found no end, in wandering mazes 
lost.” This does not, indeed, constitute any reflection upon 
the truth either of historic Christianity in general or of that 
particular version of it which we are concerned to expound; 
the actual living of the Catholic life is as simple, spon¬ 
taneous, and straightforward a proceeding, from the point 
of view of him who so lives, as is the action of swimming, 
from the point of view of the swimmer; yet the theoretical 
explanation of both, when viewed scientifically and as it 
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were ab extra , is bound to be subtle and complicated. It is 
all the more necessary that we should begin with some 
careful definitions. It is of the first importance to dis¬ 
tinguish “ authority/ 5 in connection with matters of fact 
and truth, from “ authority 55 in the sense of the right or 
power to control men’s actions. The former of these con¬ 
ceptions is represented by the Latin word auctoritas , from 
which, “ authority ” is derived, the latter by the word 
imperium. With imperium we have in this discussion no direct 
concern. It will be seen from this distinction that 
“ authority,” in the sphere of Christian truth, connotes 
per se no kind of coercive jurisdiction or control; it means, 
rather, the capacity for imparting information or revealing 
truth, usually with the implication that the information 
imparted is of such a nature that the recipient could not 
have found it out for himself. This use of the word is 
familiar in connection with secular topics, as when we speak 
of the authority of the expert in any subject, the scholar or 
scientist, the explorer who has actually visited and surveyed 
the countries of which he speaks, the anthropologist who 
has actually lived with the savages whose customs he 
describes, and so on. The term bears no other sense when 
used in connection with the domain of Christian truth. In 
this sphere, “ authority ” means cc the capacity, or the 
qualification, for imparting reliable information about God, 
His being, operations, and will for man.” We note that, 
in strictness, “ authority ” is always conceived as vested in 
a person. By a natural metonymy, “ authority ” is some¬ 
times ascribed to documents, inscriptions, texts, and the like; 
but it is evident that the authority of a document is neither 
more nor less than that of its author. It is sometimes 
useful to employ the colloquial fagon de parler which speaks 
of an authoritative person or document as “ an authority ”; 
but this convenient hypostatisation must not be allowed to 
import with it juridical or governmental implications. 

It should be noted further that there may be grades of 
“ reliability ” in the information which an authoritative 
person is qualified to impart, and, consequently, gradations 
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of authority, varying with differing subject-matters, in the 
depositary of authority himself. Thus an explorer may be 
qualified to impart absolutely certain information about a 
territory which he has actually traversed on foot, but only 
probable information about a country which he has only 
surveyed from an aeroplane; and his impressions of, or 
speculations about, a range of mountains which he has 
never actually approached, but only seen from a distance 
of thirty miles, whilst by no means worthless, will be char¬ 
acterised by an even lower degree of probability. Those, 
however, who accept Butler’s maxim that “ probability is 
the guide of life, 55 will find it no disparagement to the 
authoritativeness of what appears to be a duly qualified 
source of information that its deliveries should shade down¬ 
wards from what is absolutely certain, highly valuable, and 
vitally important, through what is probable, to what is a 
matter of opinion, “ pious 55 or otherwise, in a hierarchy of 
delicately graduated steps. Such a conception is entirely 
harmonious with the classical meaning of auctoritas , as 
signifying the weight or influence which naturally attaches 
to the utterances of a man of known probity of character 
and great skill and experience in affairs; for it is obvious 
that the same speaker may speak with differing degrees of 
weight in respect of different areas of discourse. 

The search, then, for Authority in matters of faith and 
morals means the search for some person or persons qualified 
to speak with the weight which belongs to first-hand know¬ 
ledge concerning God and His purposes for man. In 
order to expose as clearly as possible the logical steps which 
in the view of this essay should lead us to the identification 
of the true seat of authority, and to a true evaluation of its 
functions, it will be well to phrase the following exposition 
in strictly concrete terms. Let us suppose, accordingly, 
that I am an educated and intelligent person who is, in a 
general sense, fully conversant with modern thought and 
knowledge, but, for one reason or another, knows absolutely 
nothing about God: I suppose that there are, or well may 
be, many such persons amongst the educated classes of 
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Japan or young scientists brought up under rigidly atheistic 
auspices in Soviet Russia. Let us suppose, further, that I 
have become convinced of God’s existence and of the reality 
of the physical attributes ascribed to Him by traditional 
Christian theology on the basis of the argument indicated 
by St. Paul in Rom. i. 20 (“ the invisible things of him 
since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being per¬ 
ceived through the things that are made”) as developed in 
the light of the writings of such thinkers as Professor Eddington 
and Sir James Jeans. I still, however, wish to know what 
God’s character is like, whether loving and righteous or 
coldly non-moral, and what is His attitude towards and 
purpose for me and mine, and mankind in general. It will 
probably not take me long to decide that, if God has given 
the information about Himself which I desire, it is in Chris¬ 
tianity that it is to be found; even though God may have 
spoken “ by divers portions and in divers manners ” through 
Moses and Sakyamuni, and Zarathustra, He has evidently 
spoken in fullest measure through Jesus Christ, whom, 
accordingly, I recognise as God’s unique Messenger to man, 
endowed with supreme “ authority ” to impart information 
about God and the Will of God (though this recognition 
does not, at this stage , involve the admission of the personal 
Deity of Jesus). If, therefore, I can find out what Christ 
actually taught, or intended should be taught in His name, 
I shall have obtained the information which I seek. It 
follows that my next step must be the study of the Synoptic 
Gospels, treated, so far, merely in the light of ordinary 
historical evidence and not as vested with the authority of 
special divine inspiration. 1 From these I learn that Christ 
was a Jew, and that He took for granted, without question, 
the genuinely divine origin of the Jewish Church and 
Dispensation, the real—though imperfect—inspiration of the 

1 It is obvious that a summary review of the process of attaining to 
Christian faith from a tabula rasa of conviction must, here and there, 
take for granted certain conclusions which have, in fact, been challenged, 
such as the general historical reliability of the Synoptic Gospels; I have, 
however, endeavoured not to assume anything without proof which 
would not be assumed by a large body of reasonable people. 
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Hebrew Scriptures, and the highest religious ideas and 
values embodied in them, such as the unity, uniqueness, 
and ethical character of God, the reality of a Power pro¬ 
ceeding from Him and known as “ Holy Spirit, 95 and an 
exalted estimate of the mission and functions of the sacred 
community into which He had been born, the Qahal or 
“ congregation of the Lord, 99 the ecclesia of God, which at 
this date was (but for a few proselytes of Gentile birth) 
conterminous in respect of its membership with the Jewish 
people, in the ethnological sense of the term. I gather, 
further, that He assumed the main outlines of the popular 
theology which had grown up in Israel during the Persian 
and Greek periods, and which can still be studied in the 
Apocryphal and pseudepigraphic literature of the last three 
centuries b.c. These main outlines consist in angelology 
and demonology and the doctrine of the future life, the 
resurrection, and the Kingdom of God—though I note that 
He took especial pains to dissociate the essential content of 
these ideas from gross or materialistic imaginative forms. 
If, then, there is any revelation or any “ authority " any¬ 
where in the world, I can rely with confidence at least upon 
this Jewish substructure or foundation of religion, consisting 
in an ethical monotheism (in which I seem to discern, 
through the sanction apparently given by Christ to the 
conceptions of the “ Wisdom " and “ Spirit " of God, an 
embryonic Trinitarianism), a belief in a divine society, and 
in a future life in which both society and individual will 
attain the perfect consummation of their respective ends. 

The ideas, however, which Jesus thus took over from the 
current Jewish creed, and which, in a broad sense, He may 
be deemed to have stamped with the seal of His approval, 
naturally go but a very little way towards satisfying my 
desire for information about God and His way of salvation; 
I must needs ask, What was Christ’s own specific and 
characteristic message ? what sort of superstructure did 
He intend to build upon the Jewish foundation just de¬ 
scribed ? Still using the Synoptic Gospels as purely 
historical evidence, and abstaining from recourse to contro- 
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verted documents like the Fourth Gospel, I observe that, 
at first sight, the greater part of His recorded teaching 
appears to have been concerned with the nature of the moral 
revolution which He demanded in those who would enter 
the Kingdom of God. I notice, however, that this ethical 
exhortation given publicly to the crowds who fringed the 
lake-side, or swarmed around Him in restless masses on the 
green slopes of the Galilacan hills, seems to have represented 
only one side of His teaching activity; there was another 
and a more esoteric side, which consisted in the private and 
intensive training of a group of intimate followers, who 
would appear to have been chosen by Him to constitute 
the nucleus, or spear-head of the movement which was 
destined to spring from His life and death. On one occasion, 
indeed, He is said to have contrasted the type of instruction 
given by Him to the crowds with the more clear and explicit 
teaching which was the privilege of the twelve intimates— 
“ Unto you is given the mystery of the kingdom of God: 
but unto them that are without all things are done in 
parables.” It does not appear that, even to this inner 
circle, He ever gave anything in the nature of set or scholastic 
instruction concerning the mystery of His own Person; but, 
if the records are to be trusted (and I have, so far, seen no 
reason why they should not be), He allowed them, from 
time to time, as it were, to overhear soliloquies or apparently 
fortuitous obiter dicta which revealed in Him the conscious¬ 
ness of an unique Sonship to God, overpoweringly vast and 
cosmic in its implications; during the last months of His 
life He taught them that His violent Death was inevitable, 
that it would be in some sense “ a ransom for many ” and 
indeed an event analogous to the blood-sacrifice which had 
inaugurated the old Covenant. This latter declaration was 
made in connection with a mysterious symbolic action— 
apparently an adaptation of the Jewish Kiddush , or cere¬ 
monial sanctification of an approaching feast by the blessing 
of bread and wine, to be a type of His imminent Death— 
which He performed on the last night of His life; but the 
authentic text of the records does not tell me whether this 
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action was purely ad hoc , or whether it was meant to be 
repeated by His followers. The Death so anticipatorily 
symbolised had, when it actually occurred, the effect of 
completely destroying, for the moment, Jesus 5 followers 5 
faith in Him: but, within less than sixty hours from the 
catastrophe, this faith had been reconstituted and raised 
to an astounding degree of fervour and self-forgetting 
enthusiasm by the event known as the Resurrection, which 
culminated in the solemn and definitive exaltation of the 
Risen One to a state of glory, imaged forth under the form 
of a physical ascension. I am not surprised to find that 
two of the Gospels inform me that the beginnings of this 
mysterious Life on earth were as wonderful as its final 
scenes, and that the Hero of the Gospel epic was born of 
a maiden, through the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit. 

No doubt, if I approach the evangelic record in the light 
of anti-miraculous pueiudicia , the whole picture of a wonder¬ 
working “ Son of God 55 which it gives me will appear 
incredible, not to say intellectually revolting. Considera¬ 
tions of space, however, as well as of expository clearness, 
compel me to assume that the educated Japanese gentleman, 
whose character I have temporarily adopted, has no a priori 
objections to miracle as such, and is quite prepared for the 
possibility that so unprecedented an event as a final self¬ 
revelation of God may have had equally unprecedented 
accompaniments. The real difficulty which such an one 
will feel, after a first perusal of the primitive biographies 
of Christ, will rather be the apparently unrelated and 
unexplained nature of many of the pieces of information 
which the records will have put before him. Such a saying 
as “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden , 55 
implies that the essence of Christianity, that is of the Divine 
Word addressed to man through Jesus, is the Person of Jesus 
Himself, rather than His teaching; “ Christianity is Christ . 55 
But, if this is so, I naturally crave for an explanation of the 
relations of this mysterious Person to the God in whose 
Name He spoke and to whom He prayed; no less do I 
need some enlightenment as to His relations with me. In 
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what sense can I “ come unto ” a thaumaturgic divine hero 
who lived nineteen centuries ago? What is the meaning of 
the lustral ceremony which He is said at the end of the first 
Gospel to have commanded, and of the mysterious blessing 
of bread and wine which He performed on the eve of His 
Passion? In what sense is His Death to be regarded as a 
“ransom for many”? What is the underlying principle 
which gives coherence, necessity, value, redeeming power 
to the astonishing but incomprehensible and seemingly 
unrelated data which have emerged from the study of the 
historical evidence? 

Christ, then (if we may, for the sake of clearness, briefly 
resume the steps of the argument so far), is the absolute 
doctrinal Authority, that is, the supreme Informant as to 
the things of God; but the information which His recorded 
sayings give me is still enigmatic. If God has really spoken 
through Him, a solution of the enigma must have been 
provided. Theoretically, the solution might have been 
embodied in a guide or text-book penned by the Master’s 
own hand. But it has not been, for no such document 
exists. So far from bequeathing anything like a Christian 
Torah or Qur'an to posterity, Jesus did not leave a line of 
writing behind Him. The only alternative possibility seems 
to be that He may have provided some living interpreter or 
body of interpreters, empowered and qualified to preserve His 
message, to explain its secret principles of coherence to the 
inquirer and to elucidate its meaning in progressive response 
to the changing conditions of human affairs and human 
thought. He may well have left behind, not a document 
but a group of men in possession, to a greater or lesser degree, 
of His mind, the nucleus of a great Society empowered to 
propagate His principles unto the ends of the earth. And, 
if I may trust the very primitive records to which I am still 
confining my attention, that is precisely what He did do. 
I have already observed the crucial importance which 
during His earthly life He seems to have assigned to the 
intensive training of the Twelve. I am therefore not 
surprised to find that He is represented as bestowing upon 
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His embryonic Society the power to “bind and loose,” 
that is, to solve knotty points of doctrine after the manner 
of the Rabbis, and as commissioning them to “ make dis¬ 
ciples of all the nations, baptising them ...” and “ teach¬ 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever ” He “ com¬ 
manded them. Even though modern research into ancient 
methods of historiography may debar me from being 
confident that these reported sayings can be treated as 
verbatim transcripts of words which fell from His very lips, 
it does not forbid me to treat them as general evidence for 
His intentions. I therefore assume, provisionally, that the 
Christian Church possesses a secondary and derived 

authority ” to transmit, preserve, and explain the mysteri¬ 
ous truths revealed by the supreme Authority, its Founder 
and Master. 

Given this assumption, I can now turn my attention to 
the writings ascribed to the great men of the first generation 
of Christianity, the most important of which (namely, the 
Epistles of St. Paul) are earlier in time than the biographies 
which I have been studying. I find that the assumption of 
an interpretative and conservatory authority inherent in 
the Christian society is borne out by the consciousness of 
authority which seems to inspire the utterances of its 
principal spokesmen. In the Fourth Gospel, the Matthaan 
promise of the risen Lord that He would be with His fol¬ 
lowers “ all the days until the consummation of the age ” 
is supplemented and elucidated by the promise of the 
perpetual presence of the “ Paraclete,” the “ Spirit of 
truth,” who would teach them all things, bring to their 
remembrance all that Christ had said unto them, and guide 
them into all the truth. The consciousness of this in¬ 
dwelling Presence reflects itself in the almost pontifical 
formula, “ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us ... ” 
with which the rulers of the Mother Church are recorded 
to have addressed their Gentile neophytes. And, if I 
examine the surviving literary monuments of this first 
generation of the Church, other than the Synoptic Gospels, 

I find an incipient theology which, in its broad outlines’ 
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goes far towards providing me with that explanation of the 
enigmatic sayings of Christ which was desiderated above. 
The Pauline conceptions of the Fall, of the first and second 
Adams, of the Christ “ pre-existing in the form of God,” of 
baptism as a real, if transcendental, burial with Christ, and 
of the Eucharist as a real, if mystical, participation in the 
body and blood of Christ, of the Church as the spouse and 
body of Christ: the Johannine ideas of the Logos, and of 
the heart of the Christian religion as consisting in that 
unique and mysterious relation of the soul to its Lord which 
is expressed in the words “ I am the Vine, ye are the branches 
. . . Without Me ye can do nothing’’—these things, 
combined with the sayings of Christ and with those parts 
of post-exilic Jewish theology which He had definitely 
approved and made His own, give me a picture of Christ’s 
message about God which is broadly intelligible, though in 
many respects still mysterious, which is internally coherent, 
and which may roughly be described as “ the Christianity 
of the Apostles’ Creed.” 


IX 

So far, the conclusions to which we have been led may at 
least claim the merit of simplicity. Christ is my authority 
for (that is, my reliable source of information concerning) 
the things of God, and the witness of the Christian Church 
is my authority (understood in the same sense) for the real 
meaning of the teaching of Christ. We may here—with no 
polemical intent and solely for the sake of clearness—draw 
the reader’s attention to the point at which our provisional 
theory of authority diverges from that characteristic of 
orthodox Protestantism. According to this latter, the 
i nspiration of the Apostles and other saints of the first genera¬ 
tion was strictly personal and incapable of transmission to 
future generations; they were, therefore, moved by the 
Holy Spirit to preserve the precious truths which had been 
entrusted to their care in written documents, namely, the 
books of the New Testament, which thenceforward, bound 
together with the Hebrew scriptures into a single volume of 
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self-evidencing Divine provenance, were to constitute the 
sole source of information as to the Being and the Will of 
God available to mankind. As I read history, this account 
of the matter seems to be a purely arbitrary construction. 
The Apostles did not consciously write the New Testament 
as a composite text-book of doctrine; indeed, when they 
penned or dictated the occasional documents which have 
been embodied in it, they had no idea that they were 
writing a “ New Testament , 55 or companion volume to the 
Hebrew Bible, at all. It is, of course, theoretically possible 
that, whilst the apostolic writers had no conscious design 
of producing a written codex of Christian truth, that is what 
the Holy Spirit may have intended to achieve through their 
unconscious instrumentality; but if such a codex had been 
Divinely intended to be the sole “ authority 55 for Christian 
doctrine, it seems incredible that God’s providence should 
have allowed the gradual fixation and universal recognition 
of the New Testament Canon to occupy as long a period as 
six hundred years . 1 The facts seem to force me to the 
conclusion that the Authority of Scripture, whatever it may 
be (and we shall see presently that it is very great indeed), 
cannot be dissociated from the living witness of the Church 
which sifted its component documents out of a great mass 
of inferior pseudepigraphic literature, canonised it after long 
reflection, and still preserves it. This conviction is the 
differentia of the “ Catholic 55 conception of doctrinal authority. 
It is confirmed by the fact that the New Testament docu¬ 
ments assume again and again that those to whom they were 
written have already been instructed in the main outlines of 
the Faith, and only need written guidance with reference to 
some peripheral problem of thought or conduct. The idea 
of authority which I thus find myself tending to reach has 
been embodied in words which made a deep impression 
upon me when I first read them twenty-six years ago, and 
which I still think cannot be bettered: 

1 It does not seem possible to place the final fixation and oecumenical 
recognition of our present New Testament Canon at an earlier date than 
that of the Quinisexline or Trullan Council of a.d. 692. 
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“ The original source of all Christian doctrines is Christ 
Himself, in His human life on earth. The interpretations 
of Him which were given by the apostles and earliest dis¬ 
ciples are the earliest Christian doctrines. They were 
conscious that they had this work of interpretation of Christ 
to the world committed to them, and they believed they 
might look for the help of the Spirit which He had promised 
to send—the Spirit of truth—to guide them to the fullness 
of the truth . 1 Under His guiding inspiration many things 
would grow clear as the human power of apprehension 
expanded, as their experience was enlarged: when their 
capacity grew greater they would understand the things of 
which their Master had told them He had many to say to 
them, but they could not bear them yet . 2 For this function 
of witnesses and spokesmen—true c prophets 5 —of Christ 
they would be more and more fitted by a living inspiration 
coming from Him—a spiritual illumination and elevation 
which would intensify their natural powers and quicken 
their innate latent capacity into life and activity. Such was 
the earliest idea of Christian inspiration. It showed itself 
in the earliest apostolic teaching, the oral record of which 
became at once the c tradition 5 to which appeal was made. 
To this tradition, which naturally dealt both with doctrine 
and with practice, St. Paul referred his converts in one of 
his earliest and in one of his latest Epistles. c Hold fast the 
traditions which ye were taught , 5 3 he bids the Thessalonians, 

‘ the tradition which ye received from us 5 ; 4 and again he 
urges Timothy to guard the deposit committed to him . 5 

“ By degrees this oral tradition was supplemented by the 
written tradition, so that already in his exhortation to the 
Thessalonians St. Paul was able to place side by side on a 
level the traditions which they had heard from him whether 
by word or by letter, his teaching when with them and what 
he had written since. But between the two traditions there 
was no sense of discord, and we shall search in vain for any 
suggestion that one possesses a greater measure of inspiration 

1 John xvi. 7, 13. 2 John xvi. 12. 3 2 Thess. ii. 15. 

2 Thess. iii. 6. 6 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
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than the other. The one and only source of the teaching 
was Christ; from Him the stream flows, Scripture and 
‘ tradition ’ are blended in one great luminous river of truth, 
and do not separate into divergent streams till later times. 
They were at first two forms of the same thing. Both 
together constitute the Tradition, the Canon or Rule of 
Faith.” 1 

These words, no doubt, were written to describe the con¬ 
ception of authority which was in fact held in the primitive 
Church, rather than to determine the conception of authority 
which ought to be held now; but, if the ideas just stated 
were the original Christian ideas on this subject, it appears 
to me likely (in the absence of any fresh revelation) that they 
still hold good. 

X 

I am now, however, faced by a serious question, the answer 
to which will be of crucial importance in determining both 
my ecclesiastical allegiance and my interpretation of 
individual doctrines—namely, What degree of reliability, 
probability, or certainty should be ascribed to the teaching 
of the Christian Church, in virtue of the Divine guidance 
which there seems good reason to believe was promised to it 
and actually has been bestowed upon it? Is this guidance 
of so potent and stringent a character as to ensure, not 
merely that the Church will always teach the truth (the 
meaning of “ truth ” in this connection will be considered 
later), but that it will never teach anything but the truth, at 
any rate in its “ official ” utterances? Or are we to ascribe 
less compulsiveness to the Divine over-ruling and more free 
play to man’s initiative, in such a manner that our confidence 
will be, not that the Church will always teach the truth and 
nothing but the truth, but —that the truth will never perish out 
of the Church : that the Church as a whole will always teach 
the Gospel, even though at particular times and places it 
may teach a good deal of purely human speculation, and 

1 J. F. Bethune-Baker, Introduction to the Early History of Christian 
Doctrine, 1903, pp. 41 f. 
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even error, as well? An affirmative answer to the former 
question may be said to attribute what has been called 
“ oracular Infallibility 55 to the Church: an affirmative 
answer to the latter question attributes to it merely “ Inde- 
fectibility.” Which of these conceptions corresponds to the 
facts ? 

I indicated just now the point at which I felt constrained 
to part company with the orthodox Protestant thinker: and 
the argument has now reached the point at which I must 
needs diverge from the Roman Catholic theologian with 
whom I have been able to maintain companionship so far. 
A Roman theologian would urge that certain a priori con¬ 
siderations are irresistibly decisive in favour of infallibility. 
“ Christ,” he would contend, “ declared a true faith to be 
of such vital necessity for eternal life that its absence would 
involve perdition: * qui crediderit, et baptizatus fuerit, 
salvus erit; qui vero non crediderit, condemnabitur.’ In 
view of this crucial necessity of orthodoxy, He must have 
provided a simple and unerring method, easily available for 
all mankind, educated and uneducated alike, of ascertaining 
what orthodoxy actually is. He cannot have meant to make 
the possession of this incalculably momentous knowledge 
dependent upon learning, the opportunity of pursuing 
extensive researches into ancient documents, the faculty of 
interpreting obscure and subtle Greek and Aramaic phrases. 
He must therefore have endowed the Church with an 
infallible teaching magisterium, a Living Voice speaking in 
clear and peremptory accents, an authority which, because 
it knows itself to be Divine, can tolerate no doubt or con¬ 
tradiction of its claims.” Given its premise, the argument is 
doubtless overwhelming, and leads in a couple of steps to the 
doctrines of conciliar and Papal infallibility. It is, however, 
precisely the premise which I am not able to accept. I fully 
admit the subtle inter-connections, the relations of mutual 
determination and modification, which subsist between 
belief, conduct, and character; and I do not doubt that the 
fair flower of that Christian holiness, “ without which no 
man shall see the Lord,” is organically rooted in the fullness 
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of Christian faith. But that is not to admit that God has 
annexed the possibility of external salvation to the detailed 
profession of a technical orthodoxy, in any mechanical or 
arbitrary manner. As I read them, the Gospels give no 
hint that Christ ever taught that God acts in this way; and 
it is perhaps symbolic that the proof-text which I have above 
placed in the mouth of the Latin theologian is taken from 
the unauthentic conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel. I observe, 
moreover, that in a different context my Latin brother is 
prepared, in order to save the love of God, to whittle down 
the principle of the formal necessity of strict orthodoxy for 
salvation almost to nothing, by the extremely elastic device 
of allowing “ invincible ignorance ” as an excuse. The 
alleged a />non necessity for oracular infallibility consequently 
seems to me to go by the board. And when I examine the 
question a posteriori , a simple inspection of the facts of history 
seems to point me decisively in the direction of indefecti- 
bility. It will only be possible to indicate very briefly the 
facts which I have in mind. 

I cannot, consistently with intellectual candour, refuse to 
recognise the fact that at the very beginning of the preaching 
of the Gospel by the Apostles and contemporaries of Christ, 
the message of Christianity, as then preached, was universally 
involved and intermingled with at least one momentous 
belief which the course of history has shown to be mistaken— 
the belief in the immediacy of the Second Coming of Christ. 
It is not to the point to reply that this belief was not taught 
as de fide , for the distinction between dogmas of the faith and 
“ pious opinions ” was hardly yet realised. St. Paul is as 
confident that he and his readers will remain until the com¬ 
ing of the Lord, that they then will be physically levitated 
“ to meet the Lord in the air,” and that they will then act 
as assessors in the work of judging the fallen angels of Genesis 
vi., as he is of the great foundation truths of the Messiahship, 
Resurrection, and Lordship of Jesus: St. Jude unhesitatingly 
assumes the authenticity and inspiration of the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch, and the historicity of the curious haggadic 
legend of Michael’s contest with the devil for the corpse of 
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Moses. Even in the first generation of Christian history, I 
find the gold of the Divine Word or Revelation embedded 
in the quartz of patently human speculation or fancy; and 
if this be true of the teaching of those who had seen the 
Redeemer face to face, and had drunk in Christian truth 
from His own lips, how much more likely is it to be true of 
their successors, and their successors 5 successors, and of each 
succeeding generation in proportion to its distance from the 
primal fount of evangelical verity ! And, even if this had not 
been so, I should still have been led to the belief in “ inde- 
fectibility 55 as a truer description of the degree of Divine 
guidance vouchsafed to the Church than “ oracular infalli¬ 
bility 55 by a consideration of the most momentous step ever 
taken by the Christian Church under the stress of that 
guidance—namely, the canonisation of the New Testament. 
This action, which began before the middle of the second 
century but did not reach its formal and final consummation 
until the end of the seventh , 1 was doubtless initiated under 
the stress of a controversial necessity—that of vindicating 
the public and Catholic tradition of the Great Church 
against the Marcionites and other Gnostic sects, who claimed 
to be in possession of an esoteric and more authoritative 
tradition, handed down by a secret succession of adepts. 
Yet the main outlines of the New Testament Canon had no 
sooner taken shape, than it came to be recognised, by a kind 
of universal instinct or divination, that the Church was now 
in possession of a written record of the essence of her message 
which was providentially meant to act, not merely as an 
armoury of proof-texts against Jews, pagans, and sectarians, 
but as a permanent check or brake upon the aberrant 
tendencies of her own thought and feeling. The living 
witness of the Christian society was still the primary authority 
for the teaching of Christ (primary, that is, in the sense that 
the first instruction of every convert or catechumen, young 
or old, must be imparted by the voice of some living agent 
speaking in the name of the Church, the study of Scripture 
by the neophyte himself being only rendered possible by the 
1 See p. 165, n. 
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fact that the Church, through its minister, places the 
Scriptures in his hands); but it was recognised that this 
living witness must be controlled by the testimony of the 
Apostolic writings, which constitute as it were a permanent 
photograph, incapable of alteration or corruption, of the 
Tradition or the Deposit of Faith, as it was in the days 
immediately succeeding Christ’s departure from the earth. 
We thus arrive at a great principle characteristic of primitive 
Christianity—the sufficiency of Holy Scripture. No tradition 
could claim to embody an essential part of the Christian 
message unless its purport could be shown to be unmistakably 
present in the Apostolic writings. The Church of the second 
and succeeding centuries did not indeed confer inspiration 
upon the Apostolic writings; she merely recognised its 
presence in them. But she pledged her word to succeeding 
generations that these were all the inspired books of which 
she knew, and that between them they contained, explicitly 
or implicitly, the whole of the Gospel. Hence St. Athana¬ 
sius can say, “ the sacred and God-inspired Scriptures are 
sufficient to declare the truth,” and St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
could exhort his catechumens, “ do not believe what I say 
unless you can also find it stated in the Holy Scriptures ”; 
and the general position of the Church of the Fathers seems 
to be summed up with almost startling exactness in the 
familiar words, “ Holy Scripture containeth all things, 
necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man, that it should be believed as an article of the Faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 

But the position which the early Church thus freely 
ascribed to Scripture as a court of appeal against tradition 
as it exists at any one moment clearly implies that tradition 
is capable, in respect of this point or that, of suffering 
accretion or distortion. The whole history of the doctrinal 
controversies of the early Church, with their endless dis¬ 
cussions of the meaning of cardinal Scriptural passages, 
would be quite unintelligible on the supposition that all the 
time there existed a living, formally inerrant, ecclesiastical 
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authority, which could have brought these controversies to 
an end, and declared the exact truth as it were by a single 
stroke of the pen. 


XI 

An examination of the first four or five centuries of 
Christian history thus not only reveals to me what was the 
original Christian conception of doctrinal authority, so soon 
as Christian thought became self-conscious enough to reflect 
upon its own foundations, but also disposes me to believe 
that this conception is the true one, or at least truer than any 
other, in the sense that it represents partly what Christ 
would seem to have willed, and partly a natural corollary, 
doubtless suggested by the Spirit, from what He did will. 
(It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out that by what the 
Master Himself willed I mean the commission of the essential 
ideas of His revelation to the custody of the society of His 
followers, and by the Spirit-suggested corollary I mean the 
canonisation of a permanent written record of those ideas, as 
they were understood by the generation which first received 
them.) According to this primitive, pre-Protestant, pre- 
Roman, pre-Byzantine view, the secondary and derivative 
authority which Christ has left behind upon this earth is 
vested in Scripture and Tradition, the study of Scripture 
safeguarding the development of Tradition against detri¬ 
mental perversions, and Tradition drawing out and elucidat¬ 
ing the true meaning of Scripture. Neither of these sources 
of information is strictly and formally inerrant, for in both 
cases—both in the written word and in the mind of the living 
society—the Divine Revelation has had, in order to reach us, 
to filter through human brains, stocked and crowded with 
beliefs, speculations, and fancies characteristic of particular 
times and places; and we have seen convincing reason to 
believe that in neither case has it been God’s will so violently 
to over-rule the ordinary processes of the human mind as to 
eliminate all human elements from the deliveries of the 
inspired writers and the Spirit-bearing community. The 
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treasure of Christian truth is indeed heavenly, both in origin 
and nature, but the vessels in which it has been conveyed to 
us, however gracious and lovely their shape, are still earthen. 
In both cases, the natural terms to employ seem to be 
sufficiency and indefectibility, rather than oracular 
infallibility. 

To disentangle the truth of the Gospel from accompani¬ 
ments which are idiosyncratic to individual writers (even 
though inspired), nations, schools of philosophic thought, 
places, and times—to crush the quartz, and sift the gold out 
from it—is the work of reason. No sacrifice of the reason is 
demanded by the primitive conception of doctrinal authority; 
on the contrary, reason is stimulated to a fuller and more 
vivid activity by the richness and variety of the material 
which the Church and the Bible offer for its consideration, 
material far vaster and more wonderful than the individual 
could have discovered for himself. We see here the justi¬ 
fication of Gore’s claim to be always a “ free thinker,” and 
of that simultaneous appeal to Scripture, tradition, and 
reason so characteristic of Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity . “ A threefold cord is not quickly broken.” 

“ But how,” it may be asked, “ can reason extract that 
sure and certain information about God and the things of 
God which faith requires in order to nerve it to ‘ overcome 
the world ’ from two sources, one written and the other oral, 
neither of which is strictly infallible ? Is it possible to deduce 
certain truth from a mass of uncertainties? ” There seems 
to be a misapprehension at work here, which it will be well 
to dispel at once. To assert that some statements in Scripture 
and some elements in Tradition, as it has appeared in past 
centuries, are of purely human origin is not to invest all the 
statements of these two authorities, or their general drift or 
tenor, with uncertainty; for it is a priori conceivable that the 
human elements in both may be plainly recognisable, and 
easily detachable from the core of Divine truth which we 
have seen reason to believe that both Scripture and Tradition 
in diverse manners embody. If an ancient bronze statue 
has lain for some centuries at the bottom of the sea, it will, 
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when raised to the surface, doubtless prove to be encrusted 
with barnacles; but there are ways and means of distinguish¬ 
ing with certainty between the barnacles and the bronze. 
Solvitur ambulando ; in the case of the New Testament, at 
least, there is no real difficulty in distinguishing the main 
outlines, indefinite and lacking in crispness as they may be, 
of a reasonably coherent body of teaching about God and 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, the Incarnation and the Atone¬ 
ment, the Church, the Sacraments, and the Last Things— 
what we have previously called “ the Christianity of the 
Apostles 5 Creed 55 : it is, indeed, not without significance 
that the primitive germ of the “ Apostles 5 Creed, 55 the “ Old 
Roman 55 baptismal Creed, had in all probability begun 
already to take shape in the first decades of the second 
century, perhaps ten or fifteen years previously to the com¬ 
position of 2 Peter. Even in days when the belief in “ verbal 
inspiration 55 carried with it the acceptance of “ Jannes and 
Jambres 55 or of the spirit-battle over the corpse of Moses as 
literal facts, it was always possible for reason to discern that, 
even if true, such beliefs had no bearing on the Christian way 
of salvation, and consequently could not belong to the 
essential Deposit of Faith. 

At this point, however, I can well imagine that the 
orthodox Protestant theologian, from whose doctrine of the 
solitariness (not of the “ sufficiency, 55 as explained above) of 
Scripture as a dogmatic authority I was constrained just 
now to diverge, may well interject—“ But is not this position 
good enough for you ? If you admit that the main outlines 
of New Testament Christianity are, in a broad general sense, 
reasonably clear, cannot you be content with them, and drop 
the whole conception of a hermeneutic or interpretative 
Tradition as otiose? 55 I am afraid that I cannot respond 
to this appeal in the sense which my interlocutor would 
desire. The statement of Christian belief which may be 
deduced from the pages of the New Testament leaves open 
several momentous questions, which are by no means of 
merely speculative interest: for upon the answers to them 
will turn, not indeed any question of moral conduct, but the 
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whole problem of the mode of my approach in prayer and 
worship to the Most High. These questions are: 

(1) What was Jesus? A man, indwelt by the Son or 
Spirit of God—or the Son of God made flesh? May He, 
consistently with a firm adherence to monotheism, receive 
Divine worship ? 

(2) What are the mutual relations of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit? 

(3) What is “ the Church 55 ? Is it the invisible company 
of the elect, membership whereof is conferred solely by 
God’s predestinating decree—or a visible, historical in¬ 
stitution, to belong or not to belong to which is in my own 
power? 

(4) Are the “ Sacraments 55 really operative “ means of 
grace, 55 and as such “ generally necessary to salvation 55 — 
or merely symbolic observances, which may be used or left 
without blame, in accordance with individual temperament? 

(5) What is the permanently valuable essence of St. 
Paul’s teaching about the fatal consequences of Adam’s sin, 
and of the various systems of eschatology which the pages of 
the New Testament embody? 

It is a matter of common knowledge that each of these 
questions has, in fact, received diverse and discrepant 
answers, all alike claiming to be based upon “ most certain 
warrants of holy Scripture ”: 

“ Hie liber est, in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 

“ Understandest thou what thou readest? . . . How can I, 
except someone shall guide me? ” 1 It is useless to tell me 
that I ought not to raise these questions, and should be content 
with the simple, untechnical, unsophisticated faith of the 
earliest believers; my reply is that, constituted as I am, I 
cannot—and I do not believe that in this respect I differ from 
the majority of modern educated men. I cannot, even if I 
would, think myself back into the naivete and immaturity 
of the first days of Christianity, when it was possible to say 
1 Acts viii. 30, 31. 
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“ I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ” with the most 
ardent faith, but with an undefined apprehension of the 
intellectual content of the affirmation. Those “ Modernist ” 
divines who ask me to be content with a creed which is in 
effect merely a cento of New Testament texts are demanding 
from me the sacrifice of my intellect just as really as, though 
in a different manner from, the most imperious ecclesiastical 
authority. (f>i\oao^>rjTe.ov (JjjioXoyrjaajicv. 1 The New Testa¬ 
ment contains, exhaustively and completely, what may be 
called the matter of the Gospel; but, in order to learn that 
form which alone is consonant with the essential nature and 
structure of this matter, I must still look to the living witness 
of the Christian society, that is, to what is called Tradition. 


XII 

Tradition is the corporate memory of the Church of God, 
which, having been—not indeed founded, for it was founded 
when Abraham went forth from Ur of the Chaldees in the 
third millennium b.c., but—constituted on its present basis 
by Jesus Christ, still retains the ineradicable and haunting 
impressions of her great Second Founder’s personality and the 
recollections of His teaching, which she first imbibed in 
Palestine nineteen centuries ago. I have seen reason to 
believe that she is divinely assisted in the preservation of this 
corporate memory in such a way that she can never totally 
forget it, or come to deny, as a corporate whole, any im¬ 
portant part of it, though it would seem that much has been 
left by the Holy Spirit dependent upon the honesty, veracity, 
and clearsightedness of her individual members in each 
generation, and, consequently, that she has not been absolutely 
safeguarded against the possibility of holding along with the 
Faith—and, indeed, of confusing with it—speculations, 
fancies, theories, legends of purely human provenance. 
What, then, are the criteria by which I am to distinguish the 
outlines of the authentic Tradition of the Church from any 
1 Plat. Eulhyd. 288 D. 
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adventitious matter which at any given epoch may be 
adhering to it? 

Our first task is evidently to determine the whereabouts 
and identity of that “ Church 55 of which the Tradition 
is to be critically examined. And here the present divided 
state of Christendom confronts us with a formidable difficulty; 
for, if at this stage of our inquiry we identify “ the Church 55 
with any one or more of the existing Christian bodies, we 
shall be in grave danger of falling into the circular procedure 
reprehended at an earlier point in this essay, namely, that 
of fixing the denotation of “ the Church ” so as to confer 
“ Catholicity 55 on a given tradition, and then purporting 
to derive the tradition from the “ Church 55 which we have 
thus arbitrarily constructed. We can only escape from 
imprisonment in this well-known “ vicious circle, 55 and gain 
a footing upon terrain over which we can make real progress, 
by neglecting, for the moment, the rent and fissured Christen¬ 
dom of to-day, with its various claimants to the sole trustee¬ 
ship of the truth, and direct our attention to the Church 
as it was in the days when there could be no doubt as to its 
identity, before the Reformation, and before the Great 
Schism of 1054. During the first thousand years of Christian 
history “ there was one definite visible society which could 
rightly claim (the name of ‘ the Catholic Church 5 ), and 
there was no apparent rival, no other body which could 
compete with it. The Church which claimed to be such 
was the universal Church, and a person looking at it from 
outside would have little difficulty in identifying it. 55 1 
I do not forget the Acacian and Photian schisms which were 
the heralds of the final schism, dividing the Church for periods 
of thirty-five and thirty years (more or less) respectively 
into Latin and Byzantine fragments; and I am well aware 
that during these first ten centuries the “ Great Church, 55 
the Church of the Apostolic Sees and of the Roman Empire, 
was from time to time vexed by conflicts with powerful 
sects, Marcionites, Novatianists, and the like. But, none 

1 A. C. H cadi am, The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion 
(1920), p. 108. 
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the less, the undivided Catholic Church was a great and 
stupendous fact, and the Cerularian schism which shattered 
it was the greatest disaster which Christendom has ever 
known. The speediest way, therefore, of arriving at the 
authentic tradition of the Church will be by way of inquiry 
into its life, worship, and thought during the halcyon period 
of its (generally speaking) “ undivided 55 state. 

This appeal to the mind of the undivided Church as a 
simple and compendious way of ascertaining the mind of the 
Church of all the ages seems to be the only precise and 
intelligible construction of that appeal to “ primitive 
antiquity, 55 which, if our argument hitherto has been sound, 
is the only alternative to submission to the “ Living Voice 55 
of the Holy Roman Church, as it stands here and now. 
In the year 1571, the Convocation of Canterbury enjoined 
upon the preachers subject to its jurisdiction that they should 
teach their congregations nothing as necessary to salvation 
save “ what is agreeable to Holy Scripture, or what the 
Catholic Fathers and ancient bishops have collected out of 
the same. 55 But it omitted to state which Fathers and bishops 
were “ ancient, 55 and which were not. Perhaps it is due to 
the non-speculative character of the English temperament 
that so few attempts were made to define “ the primitive 
Church. 55 Jewel’s attempt to draw a line at the close of the 
“ first six centuries 55 (an attempt which has been renewed 
in more modern times) was seen to be purely arbitrary, 
and before the rise of the Oxford Movement Anglican divines 
were for the most part content to leave the question as 
to the exact length of the “ primitive 55 epoch shrouded in a 
discreet vagueness. One notable exception deserves to be 
mentioned—the saintly Bishop Ken, who in his will declared, 
“ I die in the Holy Catholick and Apostolick Faith as 
professed by the whole Church before the division of East and West” 
Though Ken was not a professional theologian, and though 
he may not have realised all that was covered by this appeal, 
he had enough acumen and synoptic breadth of view to see 
that the history of Christendom divides itself organically 
into two, and only two, great periods—the first millennium, 
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when there was no doubt as to where the Catholic Church was, 
ending with the Great Schism of 1054; and the period 
subsequent to that disastrous event, in which we are still 
living. No doubt those who attempted to set a term to the 
“ primitive 55 period short by several centuries of the Great 
Schism did so in order to avoid being committed to any sort 
of approval of the invocation of saints and the devotional 
use of sacred images; but, by so doing, they too fell into the 
procedure of which the fallacy has already been pointed out, 
namely, that of constructing an “ authority 59 in such a way 
that it would only give them what, on other grounds, they 
already wished to believe. 

It must always be remembered that the “ appeal to 
antiquity 55 is not claimed to be more than a working canon, 
a rule of thumb, for determining what, broadly speaking, 
are the forms which the tradition of the Christian society 
has imposed upon the great constitutive ideas of the Christian 
Faith which are embodied substantially, though with no 
precision of outline, in Holy Scripture; it purports only to 
give us “ theology 55 in the last and most popular of the three 
senses defined at the beginning of this essay, and that only 
with such degree of accuracy as is necessary for the proper 
guidance of the spiritual and moral life of the ordinary 
believer. The scientific theologian, indeed, whose scholarly 
equipment gives him access to the thought and learning of 
every Christian age, is naturally under no obligation, in his 
studies of the inwardness of Christian doctrine, to confine 
himself to the first thousand years; he has the right, 
precisely because he has the power, to draw instruction from 
the intellectual life of universal Christendom, universal in 
time as well as in space, and to summon to his aid not 
merely Fathers and Councils, but Aquinas and Bonaventura, 
Luther and Calvin, Suarez and De Lugo, Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl. The criterion of “ antiquity 95 is only meant— 

I will not say for the proverbial “ charcoal-burner, 99 but for 
the charcoal-burner’s parish priest and schoolmaster, who 
have to instruct him. Nor should it be made a reproach 
to the idea of an “ appeal to antiquity 99 that it is reactionary, 
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obscurantist, with its gaze for ever fixed upon the past and 
its back turned to the illumination which it is assumed that 
the future has yet to disclose. The finality of Christ in¬ 
evitably implies some sort of appeal to the past, or to 
“ antiquity. 55 Indeed, this popular reproach seems to draw 
its force from a certain imaginative “ amphibology 55 in the 
use of the word “ antiquity 55 : it is assumed that what is 
“ antique 55 is necessarily decayed or ossified. But if the 
word “ antiquity 55 be taken as the equivalent of “ old 
age, 55 the “ antiquity 55 of the Christian Church, like that 
of a cathedral or castle, is now , not the period when it was 
first constructed or brought into being. Though the phrase 
“ the appeal to antiquity 55 is too deeply rooted in religious 
thought now to be abolished, the idea for which it stands 
would be better described as that of an appeal to the 
youth of the Church, to the primaeval freshness and glory 
which (despite many all-too-human frailties) it wore as it 
came from the hands of its Second Founder, to that “ self- 
conquest of her Ascetics, that patience of her Martyrs, that 
irresistible determination of her Bishops, that joyous swing 
of her advance 55 which “ both exalted and abashed 55 1 
Newman, in the days of his doubt, but should be a perpetual 
inspiration to ourselves. 


XIII 

It is natural to assume that the mind of the undivided 
Church will be found most perfectly expressed in the dogmatic 
decrees and constitutions of the (Ecumenical Councils. 
And this assumption is justifiable, so long as it be understood 
that the “ authority 55 of these formulations—that is, their 
claim to be a reliable embodiment of the continuous memory 
of the living society concerning the Person and the teaching 
of its Lord—is derived, not from the mere fact that they were 
promulgated by assemblies of bishops, met together under 
such and such conditions, but from their subsequent accept¬ 
ance by the general body of the Church. No one of the 
1 Apologia pro Vita sua , p. 31. 
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“ (Ecumenical Councils 9 5 had any claim to oecumenicity 
in respect of its actual membership; all were predominantly 
composed of Eastern bishops, and all (with the exception 
of the Council of Ephesus) met in the imperial city of Con¬ 
stantinople itself, or in towns only a few miles distant from 
it, and well under the Emperor’s eye. What is known as 
the Second (Ecumenical Council (Constantinople I) was 
summoned as a purely local synod; what is known as the 
Third, that of Ephesus, was one of two rival Councils meeting 
in the same town, and there is only too much reason to fear 
that the imperial approval—a potent factor in producing 
(Ecumenical acceptance—was procured for the Cyrilline 
Council by the judicious distribution of “ presents ” in the 
sovereign’s entourage. Moreover, just as the documents 
which eventually found admission to the New Testament 
Canon represented a selection, made by the common instinct 
of the Church out of a great mass of other Gospels and Epistles 
and Acts, so the Seven Councils which eventually became 
canonised both in East and West represented, not all the 
Councils which were held, but those which were subsequently 
recognised as embodying the mind of the Church. 
Probably the most representative Council which ever met 
was that of a.d. 359, which sat in two sections at Ariminum 
and Sclcucia respectively; yet it was of the proceedings 
of this year that Jerome said, “ The world groaned, and 
wondered to find itself Arian.” Deep, therefore, as is 
the veneration with which the Seven Councils have always 
been regarded by Catholic Christians, this veneration is a 
tribute not so much to what they were as to what they said; 
they were like committees, of which the reports are only 
invested with an authoritative character if, and in so far as, 
they are adopted and made its own by the ultimately sovereign 
body. It will be noted that we are here compelled, by a 
study of ancient Church history more accurate and perhaps 
more objective than was possible in the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, to diverge from the view of conciliar 
authority held by two of the direct ancestors of what we 
have ventured to call “ Northern Catholicism ”—namely, 
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the reforming movement which gave birth to the Councils 
of Constance and Basle, and the “ Gallicanism ” of Bossuet 
and his contemporaries. We are forbidden by the facts 
to attribute “ oracular infallibility ” to (Ecumenical Councils 
in the sense that if literally all, or nearly all, the bishops 
of the world were assembled in one place, their doctrinal 
decisions would have to be deemed automatically invested 
with the quality of inerrancy, without any regard to the 
holiness of their personal characters, the amount of care 
and study which they had devoted to the elucidation of the 
tradition, or the subsequent acceptance of their conclusions 
by the Church at large. But, though on this point we have 
been led to disagree with a classical version of non-Papal 
Western Catholicism, we may claim the support of one of the 
most distinguished living representatives of Eastern Orthodoxy, 
Father Serge Boulgakoff, who deprecates the over-sharp 
distinction between the ecclesia docens and the ecclesia discens 
implied by the doctrine of conciliar infallibility, and, like 
ourselves, regards teaching authority as resident in some 
measure in the general body of the Christian society. 1 

We may pause for a moment to point out that the 
decentralised and diffusive conception of authority to which our 
exposition has led us, with its concomitant denial of the 
existence of any single controlling organ, endowed with 
perpetual or intermittent inspiration, in the Church on 
earth, seems to be profoundly congruous with one of the 
deepest ideas of traditional Christianity, namely, that of the 
Communion of Saints. Theories which endow the Church 
with such an oracular organ, whether Papacy or Council, 
seem to make the Church militant here in earth into a 
completely self-contained realm, governed in the last resort 
by a monarchical power, vested in an individual or a college 
belonging wholly to the sphere of this life. But, that is 
precisely what the empirical, visible Church is not. If 
“ the Communion of Saints ” expresses a reality, the 
Christians who are alive at any one moment no more con¬ 
stitute the whole Church than the cadets and other boys in 
1 L’Orthodoxie (1932), III (B). 
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naval training establishments constitute the whole of the 
Royal Navy. What we see on earth, at any one moment, 
under the conditions of space and time, is but the lowest 
stratum of the true Kingdom of God, of which by far the 
greater part exists on the heavenly plane, where also its 
true Head is enthroned in glory. There alone is undiluted 
truth to be enjoyed, by those who are comprehensores in patria ; 
and those who are still in via must be content with such 
measure of truth as God has willed to reach them through 
the diffusive consciousness of the Church on earth. If, 
indeed, we look at the actual text of some of the conciliar 
utterances, we may feel some thankfulness that it is not 
necessary to treat them as the verbally inspired utterances 
of an inerrant oracle; for the tone of some of their personal 
references to heresiarchs, and the post-mortem anathemas 
fulminated by the Fifth (Ecumenical Council against men 
who had fallen asleep in the peace of the Church (Theodore, 
Theodoret, Ibas), irresistibly call up in the mind the warn¬ 
ing which, according to some ancient authorities for the text 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, the Saviour addressed to His over- 
fervid partisans of an earlier day—“ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.” 

When, however, all this has been said, the agreement of 
the undivided Church in accepting the Niceno-Constantino- 
politan Creed, and the great conciliar formulations which 
embody Trinitarian and Christological orthodoxy, is pro¬ 
foundly impressive—and the more impressive because of the 
absence of any central and controlling authority which could 
have imposed it upon the Church. The textual critic 
feels the greater confidence in the authenticity of a reading 
attested by a large number of independent authorities if he 
knows that the authorities in question are really independent, 
that their coincidence is undesigned, that no central body of 
editors has been at work imposing the same form upon each. 
Tertullian’s rhetorical question “ ecquid verisimile est, ut 
tot ac tantae (ecclesise) in unam fidem erraverint? ” 1 is 
the expression of a rough common sense; and, when to the 

1 De pracscr., 28. 
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consideration indicated therein there is added that belief 
in the Divine guidance of the Church which we have already 
seen good reason to assume, the belief that the orthodox 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, as contained 
in the (Ecumenical documents, do actually represent the 
truest and best formulation of the New Testament doctrines 
of God and Christ, becomes invested with a degree of 
probability than which nothing higher is in this life to be 
expected. They have behind them “ authority 95 —the 
authority of the Church and of the Scriptures—in an 
unmistakable form. Our hypothetical, educated Japanese 
inquirer will, it seems to me, brush aside as frivolous the 
objection that these formulations have corrupted primitive 
Christianity by the infusion into it of a large element of 
Greek metaphysics; for he will see that such terms as 
“ person,” “ substance,” and “ nature ” stand for con¬ 
ceptions which are not specifically Greek, and are no more 
metaphysical than the mysterious subject-matter of the 
inquiry demands. He will be prepared to find in the 
systematised affirmations of the first part of the Qtiicunque 
Vult (which, though not itself an (Ecumenical formula, is 
nevertheless recognised as embodying the sense of an 
(Ecumenical agreement) no more than an ordered statement 
of the implications of the Triune Name placed by St. Matthew 
in the mouth of the Risen Saviour: and in the Nicene Creed 
he will be ready to see but the explication and elucidation 
of the cry of St. Thomas, “ My Lord and my God! ” 


XIV 

The Creed and the conciliar definitions, which express with 
unique clarity and precision the mind of the “ undivided 
Church,” and therefore of the historical Church of all the 
ages, thus provide me with answers, sufficient for all reason¬ 
able intellectual and devotional needs, to the most important 
questions which the perusal of the New Testament has raised 
in my mind. But I cannot, naturally, rest satisfied with 
information, however authoritative and probable, concerning 
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the exalted being and attributes of God, and Christ, and the 
Spirit, as They are in Themselves; I must know, further, 
what is the bearing of these sublime concepts upon human 
life, what are the channels through which the operations of 
the Divine Persons stream forth to impinge upon my in¬ 
dividual soul, what are the means of grace, and what the 
outlines of that ordered way of living which my instincts 
tell me is required to fit my soul for the happy consummation 
of its end in eternity. Here the (Ecumenical documents fail 
me; the Nicene Creed affirms the existence of “ one holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, 55 but gives me no further 
information about it, and of “ one baptism for the remission 
of sins, 55 but tells me nothing of the means, if any there be, 
for the remission of post-baptismal sin; and it does not so 
much as mention the Eucharist. I must, therefore, have 
recourse to an examination of those more scattered, un¬ 
systematised, and (so to speak) imponderable indications 
of the corporate memory and consciousness of the Christian 
society described by Newman in a celebrated article, written 
long after he became a Roman Catholic: “ The Tradition 

of the Apostles, 55 he wrote, “ manifests itself variously at 
various times: sometimes by the mouth of the Episcopacy, 
sometimes by the Doctors, sometimes by the people, some¬ 
times by liturgies, rites, ceremonies, by events, disputes, 
movements, and all those other phenomena which are 
comprised under the name of history. 55 

It has in the past been usual to designate the Vincentian 
Canon (“ In the Catholic Church itself we must take great 
care that we hold that which has been believed everywhere , 
always , by all 55 ) as the test whereby the outlines of the original 
Christian tradition can be distinguished from the incrusta¬ 
tions of individual and, it may be, eccentric opinion. But 
it would be easy to press the threefold test of universality, 
antiquity, and consent with reference to details of external 
expression in a meticulous and pedantic spirit which 
(especially if, with Thorndike, we include the New Testa¬ 
ment period within our semper) would deny the title of 
“ Catholic 55 to every Christian belief, except, perhaps, the 
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fundamental tenet of monotheism. Vincent’s own explana¬ 
tion of his Canon seems to suggest that it is to be taken in a 
more or less elastic and accommodating sense, as befits the 
living and organic nature of the subject-matter to which it is 
to be applied: the vital processes of growth and develop¬ 
ment are not susceptible of description by formulae of 
mathematical exactness. The words with which he elucidates 
the threefold criterion of Catholic truth may appropriately 
be quoted: 

“ What, then will the Catholic Christian do if any part 
of the Church has cut itself off from the communion of the 
Universal Faith? What surely but prefer the soundness of 
the whole body to a pestilent and corrupt member? 

“ What if some novel contagion seek to infect the whole 
Church, and not merely a small portion of it? Then he will 
take care to cling to antiquity, which cannot now be led 
astray by any novel deceit. 

“ What if in antiquity itself error be detected on the part 
of two or three men, or perhaps of a city, or even of a province ? 
Then he will look to it that he prefer the decrees of an ancient 
General Council, if such there be, to the rashness and ignorance 
of a few. 

“ But what if some error spring up concerning which 
nothing of this kind is to be found? Then he must take 
pains to find out and compare the opinions of the ancients, 
provided, of course, that such remained in the communion 
and faith of the One Catholic Church (although they lived 
in different times and places) and stood out as conspicuous 
and approved teachers; and whatever he shall find to have 
been held, written, and taught, not by one or two only, 
but by all equally and with one consent, openly, frequently 
and persistently, that he must understand is to be believed 
by himself also without the slightest hesitation.” 1 

The last thing that he wished to do was to rule out the 
possibility of the development of doctrine; witness the 
following words: 

“ But someone will say perhaps, Is there, then, to be no 
1 Commonitorium, iii (Bindley’s translation, slightly altered). 
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religious progress in Christ’s Church? Progress certainly, 
and that the greatest. For who is he so jealous of men and 
so odious to God who would attempt to forbid it? But 
progress it must be of such sort that it is a true advance, and 
not a change, in the Faith. For progress implies a growth 
within the thing itself, while change turns one thing into 
another. Consequently the understanding, knowledge, and 
wisdom of each and all—of each churchman and of the whole 
Church—ought to grow and progress greatly and eagerly 
through the course of ages and centuries, provided that the 
advance be within its own lines, in the same sphere of doctrine, 
the same feeling, the same sentiment. . . .” 

“ Doubtless, then, this is the right and legitimate rule of 
progress, this is the established and most beautiful order of 
growth, that mature age always develops in older individuals 
the parts and forms which the wisdom of the Creator had 
already framed beforehand in them when infants. Whereas 
if the human shape were changed into some form of an alien 
race,or if thenumberofits limbs were increased or diminished, 
then the whole body would either perish, or become a mon¬ 
strosity, or at least be enfeebled. 

“ In like manner it is proper that the doctrine of the 
Christian Religion should follow these laws of progress, so 
as to be consolidated by the course of years, amplified 
by time, refined by age, and yet remain uncorrupted and 
unimpaired, full and perfect in all the measurements of its 
parts and in all its proper members and senses (so to speak), 
admitting no further change or loss of distinctive character¬ 
istics, allowing no variation of boundary.” 1 

If, then, we are guided by the intentions of its author, 
we shall regard the Vincentian Rule not as a formula of 
geometrical rigidity, but as a /jloXv^Slvos Kavwv, a common- 
sense expedient for distinguishing the essential characteristics 
of an organic structure from accidental accretions; like the 
appeal to the undivided Church itself, it is a rule of thumb, 
for the use of the charcoal-burner and his pastors and masters. 
It does not purport to be more than a compendious descrip- 
1 Commonitorium , xxiii (Bindley’s translation, slightly altered.) 
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tion of the ordinary scientific processes of inspection and 
induction, especially as applied to biological phenomena; 
and the tests which it proposes for distinguishing essential 
from unessential characteristics are the ordinary ones of 
invariable persistence, both in space and time, and of con¬ 
formity to type—the type being, naturally, given in the pages 
of the New Testament. 


XV 

Using, then, the Vincentian Canon, in the sense just 
indicated, as a means or instrument for extracting the 
quintessence of Catholic truth from the mass of data 
catalogued by Newman in the passage quoted above, I 
find that certain conclusions, of great importance and, as it 
seems to me, reasonable historical certainty, emerge. I do 
not sec how it can be denied that the Christianity of the 
undivided Church was throughout sacramental , in the Catholic 
sense. It is now very generally admitted that in this respect 
it was completely continuous with the teaching of St. Paul 
and St. John. A quotation from Professor Kirsopp Lake, 
who may be deemed to be an entirely impartial witness, will 
make this clear: 

“ Treat the (Pauline) Epistles as letters; recognise that 
in letters the subjects discussed are not those on which 
all parties are agreed, but those on which there is difference 
of opinion, so that the really central points are not those 
which are supported by argument, but those which are 
assumed as generally believed, and it will appear that the 
Christianity of St. Paul did not really differ from that of the 
Catholic Church as we find it at the beginning of Christian 
history.” 1 The Professor adds a footnote which makes the 
logic of the matter clear:—“ I was much interested lately 
to hear the obiter dictum of one of the foremost representatives 
of the Dutch school to the effect that the Epistles were 
imbued with the Catholic spirit, and (it was implied), 
therefore, could not be primitive. The Dutch school 
represents a keen and independent criticism of the Protestant 
1 Kirsopp Lake, Earlier Epistles of St. Paid (1911), p. 424. 
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view that Catholic Christianity is a degenerate form of 
Primitive Christianity. It sees that the Epistles belong to 
Catholic Christianity, and argues that they are, therefore, 
late. The true conclusion is that Catholic Christianity is, 
therefore, primitive . 55 But a candid and reasonable 
application of the Vincentian Canon to the Christian 
history of the first thousand years—that is, a candid employ¬ 
ment of the simple processes of inspection and induction 
with reference to the literary, liturgical, and other phenomena 
in which the life of the Church expressed itself during this 
period—will not reveal any fundamental difference between 
the sacramental belief and practice of “ the Catholic Church 
as we find it at the beginning of Christian history 55 and that 
of the Catholic Church as we find it on the eve of the Great 
Schism. The absence of conciliar definitions with regard 
to the doctrine of the sacraments during this period was the 
effect—and is the most striking proof—of what may be, 
broadly speaking, described as a general absence of con¬ 
troversy about them. 

Despite the changes in practice brought about by natural 
and inevitable development, a single view, not indeed 
scholastically defined, but coherent and recognisable enough 
for all practical purposes, of the great rite of Initiation 
(which at first included, as moments in a single action, con¬ 
fession of sin, baptism with water, and the laying on of 
hands) runs through the whole variegated history of the 
undivided Church. That Initiation confers the forgiveness 
of sins, a new birth into the mystical Body of Christ, and 
the possession of the Holy Spirit, is a proposition of which 
the denial was in undivided Christendom inconceivable: 
it is also a proposition which finds ample support in the 
pages of the New Testament. In respect of essential 
conception, the common belief and teaching of the undivided 
Church did not go beyond that of St. Luke, St. Paul, and 
St. Peter; but in respect of the mode of administration of 
the initiatory rite, the later Western Church assumed the 
liberty to vary Apostolic praedee in two important regards. 
The New Testament writers assume that the subjects of 
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Initiation are adults, an assumption which is natural when 
the Church lives under purely missionary conditions, 
which involve the consequence that the number of adult 
converts to Christianity from paganism is immensely 
greater than that of infants born to already Christian 
parents; and that conscious faith and repentance are 
necessarily required from candidates for the rite. But the 
Church first permitted, and then came to enjoin as normal, 
the custom of infant baptism: a development which evi¬ 
dently disjoined the sacramental opus operatum from conscious 
and intelligent co-operation on the part of the recipient, 
and where (as in the mediaeval West) a vague inarticulate 
instinct rebelled against the idea that the whole of the 
initiatory rite could and should be performed upon an 
unconscious subject, led to the detachment of its last part 
(the laying on of hands) and its formation into a distinct 
and substantive sacrament, which we now know as Con¬ 
firmation, so as to preserve the voluntary assent of the 
neophyte at least to the last stage of his initiation. The 
second development, which, unlike paedobaptism, can be 
shown to have begun already within the lifetimes of the 
Apostles, consisted in the detachment of the first part of 
Initiation, namely, confession of sin, from its context, and 
in its erection into a substantive sacrament for the remission 
of post-baptismal sin, an imposition of hands being sub¬ 
stituted for the water-baptism which in the case of converts 
to Christianity was the outward and visible sign of absolu¬ 
tion from guilt. Thus was born what we know as the sacra¬ 
ment of Penance. This had, indeed, a hard fight, both to 
establish itself in the teeth of the Puritan fanaticism which 
maintained that there could be no remission of sin after 
baptism, and to overcome the prejudices which confined its 
administration to a single occasion in any individual’s life¬ 
time and its subject-matter to the three “ capital sins,” 
impurity, murder, and apostasy. Its transformation in the 
fifth and succeeding centuries, under the influence of Celtic 
monasticism, from a cumbrous public process, which might 
take ten or twelve years to consummate, into an “ auricular ” 
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sacrament, transacted wholly in private and in a few 
minutes of time, was dictated solely by considerations of 
practical expediency and involves no point of theological 
principle. In both these instances—both in the develop¬ 
ment of Confirmation and also in that of Penance out of 
what had originally been the single unitary sacrament of 
Initiation—the Christian Church laid claim to an oucovonia 
or stewardship, a limited power of adapting and remould¬ 
ing the channels through which the grace with which she 
had been entrusted was to flow out upon the world; but 
such a claim can only be challenged on the basis of an over- 
rigid interpretation of the Vincentian Canon which would 
condemn the Church, in principle, to a state of complete 
petrifaction. 

In like manner, there is no reasonable doubt as to the 
general belief of the undivided Church with regard to the 
Eucharist. That the consecrated elements are in some 
mysterious, but none the less real and not merely figurative 
or symbolical, sense the body and blood of Christ—that, as 
such, they are the spiritual food of the soul, the “ medicine 
of immortality , 55 and the principal means whereby the 
interior union of the soul with its Lord is strengthened and 
renewed—that the presence of Christ is (in some trans¬ 
cendent, and not in any spatial, sense) 44 in 55 the sacrament, 
previously to and independently of its reception by the 
faithful — these statements indisputably represent the 
common faith of ordinary Christians during the changeful 
period under consideration. It is true that some Fathers 
occasionally employ in regard to the Eucharist, or in an 
Eucharistic context, expressions which seem to presuppose 
a purely symbolical view of its significance; so Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen allegorise the bread and the wine 
as symbols of gnosis or spiritual illumination, Tertullian has 
the startling phrase 44 c hoc est corpus meum 5 dicendo, id 
est 4 figura corporis mei , 5 5 5 and Augustine’s commentary on 
the discourse of Christ in John vi. seems to lean decidedly 
towards a “ receptionistic 55 interpretation, summed up in 
the famous words 44 crede et manducasti . 55 In regard, 
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however, to the three Fathers first mentioned, it must be 
remembered that in ancient thought such terms as “ symbol ” 
and £i figure ” bear a sense largely different from that 
which we attribute to them. For us, a “ symbol ” is ex 
hypothesi something which is not identical with that which it 
symbolises; whereas (according to Harnack, an authority 
of the highest eminence and complete impartiality) “ at 
that time ‘ symbol ’ denoted a thing which in some kind of 
way really is what it signifies.” The same authority con¬ 
cludes, with reference to primitive views on this matter, 
“ the distinction of a symbolic from a realistic conception 
of the Supper is altogether to be rejected.” 1 The “ recep- 
tionism ” of Augustine’s treatment of John vi. is undeniable; 
yet the great Doctor has many other passages which accord 
with that which we have claimed to be the ordinary view, 
and, in a period when theological thought was so little 
systematised, occasional divergencies, even on the part of 
a writer of such supreme weight and influence as Augustine, 
can hardly be taken as destroying the claim of the common 
belief of Christians to satisfy the terms of the Vincentian 
Rule, when reasonably construed. There was, indeed, no 
doctrine of the Eucharist in the technical, scholastic, meta¬ 
physical sense; even the “ transelementation ” (/nerao-rot- 
Xelwais) of St. Gregory of Nyssa, though in content nearly 
identical with the mediaeval “ transubstantiation,” is com¬ 
pletely destitute of metaphysical form. But if by the word 
“ doctrine ” be meant merely a plain and recognisable 
view of truth, albeit mysterious truth, such as can be appre¬ 
hended, even though not fully comprehended, by the 
ordinary Christian, the belief in the reality and objectivity 
of the Divine presence and gift in the Eucharist can amply 
vindicate its claim to have been the doctrine of the primitive 
Church, and by consequence the authoritative interpretation 
of the words of our Lord and of St. Paul. 

With regard to the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, it 
will be appropriate for me to quote the words of a high and 
impartial authority, rather than to employ my own: 

1 D.G. i. p. 360; Eng. tr., vol. ii. p. 144. 
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“ That the Eucharist was from the very first regarded as 
a sacrifice is certain—as the ‘ pure offering ’ which the 
prophet of old had declared should be offered to the name 
of the Lord in every place . 1 

“ Clement of Rome presupposes this idea, and describes 
the offering of the gifts as the chief function of the Christian 
ministers . 2 ‘ Sacrifice ’ is the term used in the Didache of 
the breaking of bread and giving of thanks , 3 and special 
reference is made to the prophecy of Malachi as ‘ spoken by 
the Lord ’ about it. Ignatius does not actually apply the 
word itself to the celebration of the Eucharist, but the terms 
which he uses in connection with it show conclusively that 
his whole conception of the rite was coloured by this idea. 

‘ Take heed that ye keep one Eucharist only,’ he says, ‘ for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup of 
His blood to make all one: one place of sacrifice, as there 
is one bishop.’ 4 ‘ Unless a man be within the place of 
sacrifice he is deprived of the bread of God.’ ” 5 

“ The idea of sacrifice, which was thus present from the 
first, may be traced through all subsequent ages. 

“ The nature of the sacrifice is regularly described as 
‘ spiritual ’ or ‘ bloodless,’ in contrast with the material 
fleshly sacrifices of Jews and Gentiles alike, and as * pure ’ 
and ‘ rational ’ service. It is a sacrifice of prayers and 
thanksgivings. 

“ But none the less it is the body of Christ that is offered; 
and inasmuch as the Church is also in a true sense his body, 
it is an oblation of herself too that is made by the Church 
in the sacrament—by the Church, through her representative 
the celebrating priest, the Church identifying herself in 
this way with the sacrifice of Christ who is her Head.” 6 

Little need be added to these words, save to point out that 
there is no idea of a repetition of the atoning act of Christ, 
still less of a numerical calculus of the efficacy of celebrations, 
such as in the later Middle Ages was held to show that thirty 
Masses were thirty times as efficacious as one. The primi- 

1 I J a , L }■ 1 '• 2 Clem. Rom., Ep. 44. a Didache, 14. 

4 Philad 4. 5 Eph., 5. 6 J. F. Bethune Baker, op. cit p. 404 ff. 
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tive idea was not so much that Christ is brought down to be 
mystically immolated on the Church’s altars as that the 
worshipping Church herself is, in and through the liturgical 
action, caught up into the heavenly places and enabled 
there, through her intimate union with her Head, to par¬ 
ticipate in the eternal oblation of the Lamb slain before the 
foundation of the world. 

No attempt to number the sacraments was made during 
the period of the undivided Church; and all such attempts 
must necessarily be somewhat arbitrary (whether the 
number chosen be two, seven, or—as in the enumeration 
of Hugo of St. Victor—twenty-eight), turning as they do 
upon the connotation which is given to the word “ sacra¬ 
ment,” a general term of Latin origin for which it does not 
seem possible to find an exact equivalent in the Greek text 
of the New Testament. Nothing could be more foreign to 
the mind of primitive Christianity (or, it must be added, 
inherently more fallacious) than the argument that because 
the later Church at a given period chose to label seven 
particular rites with the title of “ sacrament,” therefore all 
these seven must have been directly instituted by Christ. 
Nevertheless, it will be appropriate to add a brief note on the 
position in undivided Christendom of two other of the rites 
which are “ commonly called sacraments.” The undivided 
Church held, as a principle, the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage; but it was by no means uniformly successful in 
enforcing this in practice. Large concessions were, in fact, 
made to “ the hardness of men’s hearts,” which manifested 
itself alike in the civil laws of the Eastern Empire and in the 
unbridled passions of the Teutonic invaders of the West. 
I have elsewhere described Unction as “a sacrament 
gradually shaped by the Church, during the first three 
centuries of our era, out of an indefinite and floating custom 
of anointing sick people as a means for the c spiritual healing ’ 
of physical disease—a custom which would seem to have 
been employed by the Twelve during our Lord’s ministry, 
presumably with His approval, and is commended by St. 
James, but concerning which it cannot be shown that our 
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Lord gave any direct command for its continuance . 55 1 It 
is reasonable to regard this rite as invested with a unique 
prestige, considered as the traditional mode through which 
the therapeutic powers bestowed upon the Christian Church 
by her Master, are to be employed for the moral and 
physical benefit of mankind. But, it would seem, a candid 
examination of primitive Church history in the light of 
the Vincentian Rule does not disclose grounds for regarding 
it as a part of the Gospel so fundamental that a particular 
Christian community which chose to allow it to lapse into 
desuetude would have to be deemed guilty of a grave 
apostasy from the unity of the Faith. 

Behind the use of sacraments believed to be objectively 
efficacious there should, in logic, lie a doctrine of human 
nature justifying and requiring their use—a doctrine which 
exhibits the interior constitution of man’s soul as subject to 
an innate or inherited disorder, antecedently to any par¬ 
ticular evil act of the individual’s own, a congenital weakness 
of will which constrains him to cry, “ The evil that I would 
not, that I do , 55 and which (precisely because it is a weakness 
or asthenia of his will, that is, of his ego , his very self) he can 
no more remove without external assistance from the side 
of God than he can raise his body in the air without an 
external point d'appui . If this be not so—if man’s will is 
endowed with complete freedom in the sense of indeter¬ 
minacy, poised like a delicately balanced needle in perfect 
equilibrium, so that there is nothing whatever to prevent 
him from living a life of perfect virtue except ignorance— 
then sacraments become otiose, not to say superstitious, 
irrelevancies, and all that is needed for the salvation of the 
human race is more education. It is probable that at the 
present day the popular neglect of sacraments is closely 
connected with the popular lack of belief in any need for 
them. Such a doctrine of human nature as fallen , that is, 
as deranged by some remote primaeval catastrophe, may be 
said (broadly speaking, and allowing for occasional aberra¬ 
tions and silences on the part of particular writers) to have 
1 Essays Catholic and Critical (1929 edn.), p. 375. 
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run through the Christian thought and feeling of the primi¬ 
tive epoch, from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans down to 
the De Fide Orthodoxa of St. John of Damascus. I have 
elsewhere laboured to show that the amount of doctrine 
with regard to this subject which satisfies the terms of the 
Vincentian Canon is comparatively small and simple, not 
going beyond the very general and untechnical statements 
of St. Paul; and that the specifically Augustinian doctrine 
of“ Original Sin ” cannot lay claim to oecumenical authority. 
The traditional Christian doctrine of human nature, in fact, 
would seem to be not so much a part of the Gospel, or of the 
“ Catholic Faith,” as its necessary preliminary assumption. 
Nevertheless, a theory may be as effectively destroyed by 
the undermining of its preliminary assumptions as by a 
frontal attack upon its main body; and the doctrine of the 
Fall and of its consequences offers, accordingly, a point at 
which the individual may either disprove or verify the 
Catholic view of God and man and the world, by reference 
to his own moral consciousness. The Western writers who 
deal with the subject are mainly concerned to emphasise 
the doctrine of the Fall as the necessary presupposition of 
the idea of grace in general, rather than of specifically 
sacramental grace; but Eastern Fathers delight to develop 
the New Testament thought that Christians become “ par¬ 
takers of the divine nature,” 1 depicting humanity as a prey 
to the forces of disintegration, perpetually tending to lapse 
into nonentity, and the Divine Redeemer as the eternal 
Logos, who, as Himself pure Being, builds up the souls of 
those whom He sacramentally penetrates, in such a manner 
that the characteristically Greek Patristic view of redemp¬ 
tion has been daringly, but not altogether unjustifiably, 
described as that of “ deification through the sacraments.” 

I have suggested that, all things considered, the doctrine 
of the undivided Church with regard to the sacraments is 
reasonably clear, and that it was what would now be called 
“ realistic ” and “ Catholic ” rather than “ merely sym¬ 
bolic ” and “ Protestant.” But, in concluding this section 

1 2 Pet. i. 4. 
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of our inquiry, I must emphasise once more the absence of 
conciliar definitions of sacramental doctrine. This means 
that the doctrine of the sacraments does not stand quite on 
the same level as the great central doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, in respect of the weight of ecclesiastical 
auctoritas which lies behind them. For the (Ecumenical 
creed and Definitions were, and were meant to be, not 
merely statements of the truth, but tests of communion, or 
Church membership. No such test was exacted in the case 
of sacramental doctrine, for there were no formulas which 
could be used as tests; in regard to these matters, the only 
test of Church-fellowship was willingness to use the sacra¬ 
ments rather than any specific belief about them. This 
admission that sacramental truth would seem to have stood 
upon a slightly lower plane of “ authority 55 than that of 
the great Trinitarian and Christological dogmas by no means 
implies that it is not really truth, or cannot be taught as 
such; it merely means that (if the precedents of the undivided 
Church be strictly followed) such later formulae as man has 
been able to devise should be used rather as means for the 
instruction of the individual than as quasi -credal tests 
for enforcement upon him. Given the conception of 
“ authority , 55 scriptural and traditional, we may reverently 
believe that the idea of the “ real presence , 55 backed up as 
it is by so overwhelming a weight of personal experience, 
common to all Christian ages and climes, stands for an 
ineffable truth; but a defective conception, or even a 
denial, of it does not deserve the note of “ heresy 55 in so 
stringent a manner as would the denial of the central truths 
of the Christian Faith. When we pass from the idea of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation to those of the sacraments, 
we are moving from the centre outwards; and it is natural 
to find that the definiteness and obligatoriness of the con¬ 
ceptual forms which come under our notice, as we move, 
tend progressively to diminish. The conception of degrees 
of “ authority 55 is, in any case, one for which the reader 
has been, in our preliminary analysis of the notion, prepared. 
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XVI 

Belief in the intimate union which exists between the 
totality of redeemed souls and their exalted Head, mediated 
by the sacraments, inevitably generates the conception of 
the Church. Even if Christ had not Himself been born 
into a Church, the Israelitish Ecclesia , the Qahal or “ con¬ 
gregation of the Lord 55 —even if He had taken no steps to 
remould this venerable institution into a Catholic or inter¬ 
national shape, and to equip it with a new directing body 
of twelve men, “ sitting on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel ”—the existence of the sacraments 
and their spiritual reality would by themselves have sufficed 
to constitute their users a “ Church, 5 ’ or sacred community, 
claiming all, and more than all, the loyalty that has ever 
been given by the most fervent patriotism to clan or tribe, 
nation or empire. Moreover, the Church as being the 
complex and sum of all means of grace, the visible memorial 
and continuation of Christ’s redeeming work, is itself a sacra¬ 
ment. Hence the mind of primitive Christendom is aptly 
summed up in the words of the ancient collect of Holy 
Saturday—“ Deus, incommutabilis virtus, et lumen ster¬ 
num: respice propitius ad totius Ecclesia tua mirabile sacra - 
mentum ,” and in what would seem to have been the final 
clause of the African form of the interrogative baptismal 
creed, as known to St. Cyprian—“ Dost thou believe in 
remission of sins and everlasting life through the Holy Church ? ” 
Historic Christianity is fundamentally ecclesiastical, as well 
as sacramental: and if the Oxford Movement had done 
nothing else besides reviving and restoring this crucial idea 
of the Church, it would still have laid English-speaking 
Christendom under a profound obligation. 

It has been assumed, during the previous sections of our 
inquiry, that (in the words of Dr. Headlam, quoted above) 
“ the Church which claimed to be such was the universal 
Church,” and that it is the mind of this Church which, 
explored with the help of the Vincentian Canon, con¬ 
stitutes our authoritative commentary on Holy Scripture. 
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This assumption may be reasonably deemed to be justified, 
from the point of view of the modern student, by the fact 
that the chief organised sects which were its rivals proved 
themselves to be merely transitory phenomena, disappearing 
after relatively brief lives, whereas the “ Great Church,” 
the Catholica , has endured until the present day (though no 
longer, alas, as “ undivided ”). But it is natural to inquire 
how it would have been justified from the point of view of 
those who actually lived during the first thousand years: 
to ask what account (if any) the “ undivided Church ” gave 
of itself, explicitly or implicitly, what elements in its own 
constitution it regarded as fundamental to its being, which 
of its characteristic features it would have claimed to be 
the distinguishing marks stamping it as the one divine 
society. Though our present task is merely to elucidate 
fundamental questions with regard to authority, and con¬ 
siderations of time forbid us to draw out in detail the 
application of our results to modern difficulties, the bearing 
of the answers to the questions just stated upon the problem 
of Reunion will be obvious. 

The great classical heresies—Arianism, Nestorianism, and 
the like—sprang up within the Church; and, even when they 
had been forcibly expelled or had separated themselves 
from the main Church of the Empire and become organised 
schisms, the controversies between them and it continued 
to rage about the doctrinal questions at issue, and little 
attention was paid to questions concerned with institutional 
continuity or homogeneity. The same applies to the 
conflicts between the main body of Christendom and sects 
such as Marcionism and Montanism, which patently 
preached a gospel other than that of the Church. It is 
true that Irenaeus and Tertullian appeal against the Gnostics 
to the uninterrupted succession of the Bishops in the chief 
sees of Christendom from the time of the Apostles, but this 
is with a view to establishing the purity of the Church’s 
faith rather than its continuity as an institution. In general, 
it is true to say that, for the ancients, intellectual questions 
bulked more largely than purely institutional ones; instead 
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of inquiring, like many men of modern times, “ Which is 
the true Church? 59 and accepting the doctrine of whatever 
body seemed to deserve this description, they inquired in 
the first instance “ What is the true Faith? 55 and attached 
themselves to whatever Bishop or body of Bishops was 
known to teach what they had already decided to be the 
truth. There are only two points of primitive Church 
history at which the ecclesiological question—the question of 
the tests whereby the identity of “ the Church 55 may be 
known—became more or less disengaged from distracting 
doctrinal issues, and exhibited (so to speak) in vacuo —the 
period of the growth and wide extension of two Puritan 
Communions, which were schisms only and not heresies, 
differing from the “ Great Church 55 in no point of doctrine 
or organisation, but solely on a point of discipline. These 
Communions were the Novatianist and the Donatist, of 
which the former came into existence in a.d. 251 and did 
not completely die out until the sixth century. The latter 
originated in 311, and enjoyed a century of vigorous diffusion 
in North Africa, until crushed by a combination of the 
Imperial sword and the dialectical ability of Augustine. 
It lingered in a few places until the seventh century. Each 
of these Communions—which in different ways endeavoured 
to insist upon the absolute spotlessness of the empirical 
Church, by excluding from the Church or the ministry 
those who had lapsed under persecution, and which both, 
in effect, repudiated the principle embodied in the parables 
of the Dragnet and of the Tares—claimed to be the only 
true Church of Christ, to the exclusion of the other and of 
the “ Great Church.” Their claims were respectively 
combated by two great African Fathers and Doctors, 
St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, who were led by these 
controversies to turn their thoughts to the nature of the 
Church as a concrete visible corporation. If, then, the 
Great Church could point to some distinguishing mark or 
external sign whereby it could be certainly recognised by 
an onlooker as the authentic Church of Christ, to the exclu¬ 
sion of other episcopally-governed bodies professing the 
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same faith, we should expect such a mark to be repeatedly 
mentioned in the writings of these two Saints, especially in 
St. Cyprian’s treatise on the Unity of the Church and in the 
anti-Donatist writings of St. Augustine. 

It is, I venture to think, an impressive fact that both of 
these champions of the Great Church rest the main weight 
of their case for its claims upon its world-wide diffusion, as 
contrasted with the local and limited character of the 
Puritan bodies against which they are arguing. Again and 
again such phrases as these recur—“ Ecclesia Dei toto orbe 
diffusa,” “ orbis Christianus,” “ universitas Ecclesiae,” 
“ Ecclesia quae ramos suos per universam terram copia 
ubertatis extendit.” The distinguishing mark, the test which 
for them stamps the Great Church as the true Church is its 
de facto Catholicity. (I am alluding, of course, simply and 
solely to those passages in which they treat of the idea of 
the Church as such, in abstraction from the ethical and 
disciplinary questions at issue between them and their 
opponents.) They do not, very significantly, employ the 
test of communion with the Apostolic See of the West as 
an all-sufficient mark of the “ true Church,” though this 
would obviously have settled the question immediately, at 
any rate as against the Donatists: rather, they appeal to the 
schismatic to open his eyes and see the “ true Church ” in 
the Great Church by immediate intuition or perception, and 
Augustine uses the continuous succession of “ priests ” (i.e. 
Bishops) in the Apostolic See side by side with the continuity 
of the Churches to which the canonical Epistles were written 
—Corinth, Philippi, Colossae—as a subsidiary proof of its 
antiquity and originality. 1 “ It is obvious ” they argue in 
effect, with much splendour of rhetorical diction, “ that our 
Church alone is the Catholic Church, because it alone is in 
fact universal, whilst yours is a comparatively small body, 
confined for the most part to a single country. Look at the 

1 I do not forget Cyprian’s “ Petrine ” passages in de Unit. 4, and in 
epp. xliii, lix: but, with Gore (Roman Catholic Claims , p. 117, n. 1), I 
think that in such passages “ The see of Peter is equivalent to the 
Episcopate.” 
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imposing unity of the Great Church and of its Episcopate, 
binding together in the bonds of love so many millions of 
souls of all nations and languages, knitting together so many 
local churches into a strong, yet flexible living fabric, 
homogeneous as our Lord’s seamless robe—a fabric of which 
the world-wide cohesion is a standing miracle and the surest 
evidence of the presence of the Holy Spirit; and then see 
if the pretensions of your upstart, provincial sect do not 
collapse amidst universal ridicule! 99 This appeal to the 
facts, or the facts as coloured by the presuppositions 
natural to the partisans of the Great Church, was crystallised 
by St. Augustine in the famous aphorism—“ securus iudicat 
orbis terrarum, bonos non esse qui se dividunt ab orbe 
terrarum in quacumque parte terrarum 95 —“ The world is 
safe in judging that they cannot be in the right who in 
whatever part of the world separate themselves from the 
world. 59 1 The true Church may be known from the fact 
that it is, and always will be, an overwhelming majority of 
Christendom—the orbis terrarum , as contrasted with the 
relatively tiny sects which may break away from it. 

No proof was offered of the proposition that the Catholic 
Church must always and necessarily be in an enormous 
majority in comparison with dissident sects; and it evidently 
offers no guidance as to the whereabouts of the Catholic 
Church in the event of the orbis terrarum breaking into two 
nearly equal halves, as in fact happened after the disastrous 
year 1054. The belief that there always will be a single 
body which will patently be identical with the orbis terrarum 
seems to be an assumption as naive as St. Augustine’s 
affirmation that the Christian Faith can never perish out 
of any place in which it has once been planted 2 —an 
affirmation fearfully falsified by the Mahomedan invasion 
of his own North Africa—or St. Athanasius 9 appeal, in 
support of the truth of the Gospel, to the notorious fact that 
nations, once Christianised, for ever cease to make war 
upon one another. 3 As I read the evidence, I cannot resist 
the impression that the illustrious Fathers of North Africa 

1 c. ep. Parmen. iii. 24. 2 ep. ad catholicos, 45. 3 de Incam . 51, 52. 
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were not really in possession of a coherent, closely reasoned 
theory of the Great Church, but rather took it for granted, 
as a fact of immediate experience; in much the same way, 
the laws of England contain no definition of the University 
of Oxford, but merely assume that there is such an institu¬ 
tion, and that its identity is obvious to any rational observer. 

The theory that the Church is identical with the Christian 
orbis terrarum assumes that it is, not merely one and visible 
but visibly one—one, that is, peripherally , and not merely 
structurally ; but it fails to provide any basis for this unity, 
other than a standing miracle, which now at any rate has 
ceased to be. In view, therefore, of its refutation by history, 
and of the fact that few of the patristic writers seem to have 
concerned themselves very deeply with it, and none to have 
worked out its logical implications, we may regard it as 
belonging to the temporary husk rather than the permanent 
kernel of the primitive doctrine of the Church. The theory 
of a necessary “ peripheral 55 unity, which can ex hypothesi 
never be lost or forfeited by the Church, inevitably implies a 
necessary centre or focus of unity, a brain which both 
controls, and is the principle of continuity in, the body to 
which it belongs—in plain terms, a Papacy. It should be 
noted that the Papal test of “ the true Church 55 is quite 
opposed, in principle, to the test of overwhelmingly pre¬ 
ponderant numbers and world-wide diffusion, on which 
St. Cyprian and St. Augustine relied; for, on Papal prin¬ 
ciples, even if the adherents of the Pope became reduced 
to a mere handful, and the rest of Christendom organised 
itself apart from him, the Pope and his handful of adherents 
would still constitute “ the true Church, 59 and the orbis 
terrarum would be in schism. It will be seen in the light of 
this fact that the influence exercised upon Newman by 
Wiseman’s quotation of “ securus iudicat orbis terrarum 55 1 
was emotional, flowing from the suggestive potency of its 
haunting rhythm, rather than logical; if he had rigorously 
thought out the implications of the Augustinian theory, he 
would either have stayed where he was, or applied for admission 
1 Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 116 f. 
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to the Orthodox Eastern Church. The Papal theory alone 
can form a basis for a peripheral unity which not merely 
ought not to be lost but actually cannot be lost. But, for 
reasons which it is obviously impossible here to explain at 
length, but which may be found in such works as Gore’s 
Roman Catholic Claims , Puller’s Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome , and Denny’s Papalism , I am unable to believe that this 
theory satisfies the terms of the Vincentian Rule, or that it 
was the view held by the Great Church as such with regard 
to her own essence and identity. I do not deny that the 
germs of Papalism appear in Rome itself at a very early 
date, the earliest evidence for them being, perhaps, the 
action of Pope Victor I in the Paschal controversy; that the 
Papal claims developed steadily and continuously throughout 
the whole of the undivided period, or that a Pontiff like 
Gregory the Great held a view of his own position and 
prerogatives which was bound to develop into the Papalism 
of Trent and the Vatican. But I cannot convince myself 
that these claims were put forward semper , or ever accepted 
ubique. 

It would thus seem impossible to regard either the orbis 
terrarum theory or the Papal theory as belonging to the 
fundamental mind of the “ Great ” or “ Undivided ” 
Church about itself; and the reader who has followed our 
argument so far may be inclined to consider that our 
researches have been rewarded by a somewhat singular 
result, if we have to conclude that the one subject on which 
the primitive Church, which we have taken as our authori¬ 
tative exponent of Holy Scripture, has comparatively little 
to tell us is—itself. Yet it ought not really to surprise us 
that the doctrine of the Church was comparatively vague 
and undefined in the primitive Church, and that not much 
attention was bestowed upon it by the great thinkers of 
Christendom—not much, that is, in comparison with the 
white-hot intensity of intellectual concentration and con¬ 
troversial zeal which they directed upon the great central 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The aim of 
the foregoing inquiry has been, not to construct an ideal 
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Church in imagination or to project a mythical “ Golden 
Age ” of ecclesiastical history upon the mists of the past, 
but rather to see the facts as they really were; and the 
candid student will not need to be convinced that the early 
Church was by no means exempt from human limitations 
and frailties. It is not at all uncommon for a teacher, even 
a great teacher, to know his message, or his subject, far 
better than he knows himself; and so, it would seem, God’s 
Providence willed it to be with His Church. As was 
pointed out above, “ Christian antiquity ” would be in 
some ways better described as “ the youth of the Church ”; 
and introspection is not an activity appropriate to, or indeed 
common in, youth. And if the Church on earth is not a 
self-contained organism but merely the lower stratum of a 
society which finds its true citizenship, and its true Head, 
in heaven, we shall not be surprised to find that the degree 
of self-consciousness which it develops is not so high as that 
which might be expected in a closely compacted fellowship 
of which the membership, objects, and interests are strictly 
confined to the plane of this life. 

Let us, then, look again at this unique historical phe¬ 
nomenon, so majestic and venerable, yet apparently so 
devoid of any logically rounded and clear-cut theory of its 
own being—the Great Church, the Church of the Apostolic 
Sees and of the Roman Empire—and see if we cannot 
discern in it some universally present quality or charac¬ 
teristic which we may conclude to have been designed by 
the Church’s Divine Master to serve as its mark of identi¬ 
fication, whereby all men of good-will and open mind would 
be able to recognise it. It is natural to seek for such a mark 
in the first instance amongst the four “ Notes of the Church ” 
—that is, amongst the four qualities of Unity, Holiness, 
Catholicity, and Apostolicity affirmed by the Great Church 
to be essentially inherent in itself, in the only dogmatic 
statement of universal acceptation ever made by the 
Great Church about itself, namely, the clause in the 
“ Nicene ” Creed which runs, in the original, (morevofiev) 
els plav aylav xaOoXiKrjv xai drrooToALKrjv ixKArjalav. If the 
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mark of which we are in search is Unity, it cannot be a 
peripheral unity, for this presupposes, as we have seen, the 
Papal theory—which, for the reasons indicated above, we 
are unable to accept, and which in any case seems to be 
ruled out by the affirmation of the most imposing and 
numerously attended of the (Ecumenical Councils of the Great 
Church, that of Chalcedon (a.d. 451), to the effect that the 
primacy of Rome was of ecclesiastical institution, and was 
based upon its secular pre-eminence as the Imperial city. 1 
It must, therefore, be a structural unity—consisting in the 
common possession by all the organic units in the society of 
some one institutional characteristic, running through them 
all like the grain through timber or the veining through 
marble. The notes of “ Holiness ” and “ Catholicity 55 lend 
us no help in the detection of the common feature of which 
we are in search; for the Puritan controversies mentioned 
above made it clear that the “ holiness ” of the Church 
belongs primarily to her origin, objects, and message, the 
visible, empirical Church being always a permixtum corpus , 
including bad as well as good, whilst the Church’s “ Catho¬ 
licity,” in the primary sense of its diffusion over the whole 
world, is still, after nineteen centuries of Christianity, only 
potential, two-thirds of the human race being still unbap¬ 
tised. It is in “ Apostolicity,” then—or rather in a struc¬ 
tural Unity of which the basis is Apostolicity—that the 
required identification-mark is to be found. It is, in other 
words, in some institution, some governmental form, uni¬ 
versally present throughout the Great Church and con¬ 
tinuously identical with the Apostolate, that is, with the 
original authority which Jesus Christ established in His 
Church, that the foundation of the Church’s concrete being 
as a visible historical corporation is to be discovered. Such 
a conclusion harmonises in a peculiarly satisfying manner 
with the observations which, in the course of my preliminary 
study of the Gospels, as the most primitive records of the 
life of Christ, I have already made, in regard to the enor¬ 
mous importance which Christ would seem to have attached 

1 Can. 28. 
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to the training of the Twelve, and the honorific dignities and 
prerogatives which He promised to them in His future 
Kingdom. Such importance, and such promises are 
explicable enough as the pathetic dreams of a deluded 
enthusiast, who imagined that he was shortly to inaugurate 
a materialistic millennium upon this earth; but this 
hypothesis we have already rejected, and, if we confine our 
attention to the data provided by the New Testament, the 
position of the Twelve, and the exalted language addressed 
by Christ to them, become inexplicable on any other 
hypothesis. It is only when we look at the Great Church, 
which grew out of the primitive community of believers in 
Christ, that the key slips easily, with spontaneous, frictionless 
smoothness into the lock; for in the Apostolic Ministry, 
running through the Great Church from East to West, and 
from Timothy and Clement down to Leo IX and Michael 
Cerularius, we see the desired identification-mark, the bond 
of cohesion, the common grain of the institutional structure. 
Of this Apostolic Ministry, at least from the end of the second 
century onwards, the full powers were believed to be con¬ 
centrated in the Episcopate. This position of the Epis¬ 
copate was expressed once and for all by St. Cyprian in 
powerful words, of which the gist has been well summarised 
by Gore: “ Of (the Church’s) unity the Bishop is in each 
community at once the symbol, the guardian, and the 
instrument. He is the instrument of it because ‘ the 
Bishops, who succeed to the Apostles by an ordination 
which makes them their representatives,’ are the possessors 
of that sacerdotal authority and grace with which Christ 
endowed His Church, and which is necessary for her exist¬ 
ence. This plenitude of the priesthood is in every bishop, 
and in every bishop equally, just as every one of the Apostles 
was * endowed with an equal fellowship of honour and 
power.’ But the apostolate, which was finally given to all 
equally, was given first to St. Peter, that by its being given 
first to one man there might be emphasised for ever the 
unity which Christ willed to exist among the distinct 
branches or portions of His Church. The Episcopate 
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which belongs to each Bishop belongs to him as one of a 
great brotherhood linked by manifold ties into a corporate 
unity.” 1 

I am, of course, well aware that the conception of an 
apostolically descended ministry, receiving its powers by 
devolution from the Apostles and through them from 
Christ, and forming as it were the backbone of the visible 
Church on earth, is one that has been and still is fiercely 
challenged. It will therefore be well to define the essence 
of this belief somewhat exactly. The doctrine of the 
necessity of an apostolically descended ministry is some¬ 
times popularly spoken of as “ the doctrine of the necessity 
of episcopacy.” This, however, is a somewhat misleading 
phrase, as the term “ episcopacy,” considered solely in 
itself, does not necessarily mean more than “ government 
by officials bearing the title episcopi —‘ bishops. 9 ” But the 
question of titles belongs to the sphere of terminology, and 
is obviously trivial; facts, not titles, are what matter. It 
would be less inaccurate to speak of “ the doctrine of the 
necessity of diocesan monepiscopacy,” or, “ of the threefold 
ministry of bishops, priests and deacons.” But even these 
expressions do not correspond precisely to the mind of 
present-day Catholicism, much less to that of the “ un¬ 
divided Church.” There are still territories in the Roman 
Communion to-day which are governed by Ordinaries who 
are, or may be, simple presbyters in respect of Order (the 
so-called abbatia or pralalura nullius), 2 and who consequently 
may have to invoke the aid of a neighbouring Bishop for 
functions like Ordination, which require the episcopal 
character in their celebrant. This system of administra¬ 
tion, which now survives only in a few places, was widely 
spread, during a considerable part of the “ undivided ” 
period, in the Celtic churches of Northern Europe, in which 
the Abbot of the local monastery was the governing Ordinary, 
and the Bishop, shorn of all governing functions, was con¬ 
fined to the single task of perpetuating Orders. Nor, 

1 Gore-Turner, The Church and the Ministry (1919), p- 153 f. 

2 Codex iuris canonici (1920), can . 319-26, etc. 
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indeed, can it be claimed that a broad view of primitive 
Christendom reveals any fundamental quality of necessity 
in the “ threefold 55 character which the ministry assumed 
at a very early date; for there appears to be no evidence 
that it would not have been within the powers of the 
Church, if it had thought well so to do, either to contract 
the threefold ministry into a single order or to subdivide 
it into six, nine, or any other number of orders. What is 
really at issue is the conception of a ministry descended 
from the Apostles and from Christ, not commissioned by 
the people, and renewing itself by the transmission from 
ordainer to ordained of a supernatural character, not by a 
series of popular and individual appointments to office. 
The controversy is not one between Episcopacy as such on 
one side and Presbyterianism as such on the other; it is 
rather between the principle of transmission, which under¬ 
lies both Catholic Episcopalianism and “ High Church ” 
Presbyterianism, and what may be called the principle 
of non-transmission, or of ad hoc appointment, which is 
characteristic of Independency or Congregationalism. The 
concept of the “ Apostolic Succession 55 has been in history 
very closely linked with the threefold form of the ministry; 
but it is not, in strictness, identical with the belief in the 
necessity of this form as opposed to other possible forms. 

It will be generally admitted that the belief in an apos- 
tolically descended ministry was universal in the Great 
Church at least from the time of St. Augustine onwards. 
But I venture to think that it is possible, without unjustifi¬ 
able dogmatism, to carry back this belief at least a couple 
of centuries earlier; and, in support of this position, I 
will quote some words from a scholar whose knowledge of 
primitive Church history was unsurpassed: 

“ It does not seem to me open to question that St. Irenaeus, 
for instance, meant to imply a succession of bishops from 
the Apostles in such a sense that the bishops inherited not 
only the Apostles’ teaching chair, but also the right to 
confer the same sacramental gifts as in the first age the 
Apostles had conferred. If the Apostles had (apart from 
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any authority delegated to them by the Church) no such 
exclusive rights, then of course neither had their successors. 
But if there were functions which belonged of right to the 
Apostles, then these functions (in so far as they were not 
peculiar, like the function of bearing witness to the Resur¬ 
rection, to their own generation, but concerned the perma¬ 
nent spiritual equipment of the Church) must have passed 
on to their successors, unless there was a catastrophic break 
in the history of Christianity between the apostolic and 
sub-apostolic periods of which the Church of the second 
century was wholly unaware.” 1 

It will be noticed that the last sentence of this quotation 
implicitly repudiates the idea that any substantive revolu¬ 
tion took place in regard to the ministry during the “ dark 
period ” of a little more than a century between the deaths 
of SS. Peter and Paul (? a.d. 64) and the succession of St. 
Irenaeus to Pothinus as Bishop of Lyons (a.d. 177)* a period 
from which comparatively little literary evidence has sur¬ 
vived. But it is the contention of those who reject the 
idea of the “ Apostolic Succession,” as ordinarily under¬ 
stood, that during this “ dark ” century such a silent revolu¬ 
tion did take place, a formal hierarchy, renewing itself 
by “ transmissional ” ordination, gradually supplanting a 
formless, unsystemadsed ministry of prophets and other 
inspired persons. If this be so, it follows, of course, that 
the idea of an apostolically descended ministry as the basis 
and distinguishing mark of the visible, historic Church 
fails to satisfy the central Vincentian test, that of accept¬ 
ance semper. This original, formless ministry they see in 
the New Testament, and in the document known as the 
Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (assuming this 
to belong to the end of the first or beginning of the second 
century). As I read the New Testament, however (I must 
needs appear to dogmatise, for the sake of brevity), I can¬ 
not see anything of the kind. I see the College of the 
Twelve, declared by the Risen Master to be sent by Him 
even as He had been sent by the Father, assuming as by 
1 C. H. Turner, in the Church Quarterly Review, July 1920, p. 336. 
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an inherent right the presidency of the Christian move¬ 
ment, a presidency so undisputed that continuance in their 
“ fellowship ” is bracketed by the author of the Acts as 
equally characteristic of primitive (and presumably authen¬ 
tic) Christianity with continuance in “ the breaking of the 
bread ”; I see them designated by the Seer of the Apoca¬ 
lypse as the twelve precious foundation stones on which 
the New Jerusalem is built. I observe that wherever 
there is any allusion in the New Testament to the con¬ 
stitution of new ministers, these are constituted by Apostles 
or Apostolic men. I read of Timothy laying hands upon 
new presbyters or bishops, and being himself exhorted to 
stir up the charisma which was in him by the laying on of 
St. Paul’s hands; and then I turn to the end of the “ dark ” 
period, and find much the same system prescribed in the 
earliest Church orders know'n to us and assumed in the 
earliest writers who make any explicit allusion to the sub¬ 
ject. I therefore feel confidence in assuming that the 
procedure which, as I read the evidence, was in operation 
at the beginning and end of the “ dark ” period also went 
on throughout it—especially as I know of no evidence to 
the contrary. If from some point of vantage in the open 
air I notice a train entering a tunnel-mouth on one side of 
a hill, consisting of seven carriages, and if it emerges from 
the tunnel-mouth on the other side of the hill, still con¬ 
sisting of seven carriages, I am entitled to conclude that 
there was no variation in the number of the carriages 
during the course of its journey through the tunnel. 

If the foregoing argument is well founded, the distinctive 
institutional quality of the Great Church—the common 
grain pervading its structural unity—is the possession of a 
ministry which can claim to be the living continuation of 
the original ministry ordained by the Church’s Lord Him¬ 
self. But I cannot ignore the existence of many persons 
who do not admit that this was, in fact, the belief of the 
immediately sub-apostolic Church; and I cannot deny 
that the existence of a “ dark ” period at the end of the 
first and the beginning of the second century makes it 
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impossible to convince them by a demonstration of mathe¬ 
matical cogency. Moreover, this position is not embodied 
explicitly in any Creed or Definition of (Ecumenical accept¬ 
ance. I do not, therefore, claim more than a very high 
degree of probability for it: like the doctrine of the sacra¬ 
ments, it stands upon a somewhat lower level of “ authority 55 
than the central doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarna¬ 
tion, as embodied in the Creed and the (Ecumenical Defini¬ 
tions ; and (as in the case of the sacraments) it would seem 
that “ the mind of the undivided Church 55 cannot be 
pressed further than to require willingness to use the 
ordinance in question as a strict condition of Church- 
fellowship. The weight of auctoriias which lies behind the 
traditional basic doctrine of the Apostolic ministry is 
sufficient to justify its being taught, and to require its being 
consistently acted on, as truth; but not sufficient to justify 
the branding of its denial as “ heresy.” 

XVII 

All the foregoing considerations, naturally, refer only to 
the visible, empirical Church—to the “ Church ” in the 
only sense in which the ordinary man understands the 
term. They do not touch the conception of the ideal 
Church, pre-existing in the mind of God as Hermas saw 
it in symbolic vision, nor of the invisible company of the 
“ elect,” known only to God, nor of the relation to the 
empirical Church of those who know or have known only 
the baptism of blood or of desire. Still less do they refer 
to the Church expectant in the intermediate state or tri¬ 
umphant in heaven. These are conceptions which belong 
to the sphere of theology, in its strictly technical senses. 
We are here only concerned with an institution, well known 
to history, and as concrete and tangible as the Roman 
Empire within which it grew up. Given this limitation 
of the word “ Church,” we may, on the principles hereto¬ 
fore laid down, define the Church as the Christian society 
which is based upon and coheres round the Apostolic 
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ministry. But, for a complete description of it, we must 
evidently add to the characteristic just specified the posses¬ 
sion of the Scriptures, the use of the Sacraments, and the 
acknowledgment of those irreformablc affirmations, credal 
and conciliar, in which the orbis terrarum has crystallised its 
corporate memory of the Person of the Saviour and its 
corporate intuitions of His eternal relations with the Father 
and the Spirit. We shall not misrepresent the essence of 
the “ Great Church ” if we describe it as known in the 
first instance by the Apostolic lineage of its hierarchy, and 
then found to be characterised by an immovable allegiance 
to Scriptures, Creed, and Sacraments. 

“ But,” it may be objected, “ this description of the 
historic Church leaves you with no criterion for excluding 
the Novatianists and Donatists from it; for they possessed 
the Apostolic ministry, and in matters of doctrine were 
perfectly orthodox.” I do not know that I have any 
especial wish to exclude them; I am simply concerned to 
discover what were, in fact, the basic principles underlying 
the Great Church as an institution. No doubt St. Cyprian 
and St. Augustine were perfectly clear as to the schismatic 
character of these two sects, and expressed themselves in 
the strongest terms on the subject. But I do not admit 
that there is anything in our argument as it has developed 
so far which compels me to regard myself as bound by the 
obiter dicta even of two such illustrious Fathers as these. 
Least of all can I consent to be so bound when the dicta in 
question are manifestly based upon a purely gratuitous 
assumption, namely, that the orbis terrarum is always in the 
right at any given moment (and not merely “in the long 
run,” which is all that the first and third of the Vincentian 
tests affirm). At a given moment there may be perfectly 
good reasons for a temporary rupture with the orbis terrarum, 
assuming that at the moment in question there is a single 
body which can claim to be the orbis ; Athanasius may be 
amply justified in taking up a position contra mundum. We 
may smile at what now seems the naivete of one of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s characteristic positions, that the hallmark of the 
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Catholic Church is love, of which heretics and schismatics 
are entirely destitute. But the underlying thought, it seems 
to me, is profound, scriptural, and true. The essence of 
the sin of schism lies, not in the mere fact of being in a 
minority, but in the pride, self-will, arrogance, ambition, 
and rabid nationalism which too often are the disguised 
perversities leading men to rend the unity of the Body of 
Christ. No doubt Novatian, the disappointed candidate 
for the Roman See, and Majorinus, the first rebel Bishop 
of Carthage, were themselves personally guilty of the sin 
of schism; but it is not necessary to regard their followers, 
if and in so far as they were free from the moral defects 
just mentioned, as involved in anything more than the fact 
of separation, assuming them to have been (as doubtless 
many or most of them were) in good faith. We do not 
excuse the Pharisaism of the two Puritan communions, 
still less the ruffianism of the Donatist circumcelliones ; but 
of hierarchies which, though schismatic in origin, are not 
so in the intention of their later adherents, we may well, 
without contradicting any of the principles which we have 
hitherto elicited from the study of antiquity, record the 
tolerant judgment “ Fieri non debuerunt; sed factse 
valent . 59 

A question, however, of considerable moment is raised, 
if these considerations are just. It would follow, for instance, 
that the Novatianist Church—at least when it had become 
a relatively peaceable and unaggressive body, of such a 
reputation for sobriety and education that Constantine 
could summon Acesius, the Novatianist Bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople, to advise him in dealing with the disputes of 
the Great Church 1 —will naturally be deemed to have 
occupied a kind of borderland position, concerning which 
it would seem to be anticipating the Divine judgment to 
pronounce whether it was altogether within or without the 
historic Christian society. The same would seem to be 
true, at any rate in later days of those Monophysite and 
Nestorian Churches which, though separated from the 
1 Socrates, H.E. i. io. 
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Church of the Empire, nevertheless retained their allegiance 
to the name of Christ through centuries of grinding poverty, 
degradation, and Mahomedan oppression, and during the 
Middle Ages carried the banner of the Cross through 
Southern Asia up to the very gates of Pekin. No doubt 
these Churches were further away from the Great Church 
than were the Puritan bodies, in virtue of their characteristic 
errors with regard to the Person of the Lord; but in all 
else—in creed and hierarchy and sacraments—they were at 
one with it; and it is impossible to fasten any personal 
responsibility for the schism upon the Christians of such 
remote Churches, cut off from Rome and Byzantium by 
so many leagues of mountain, desert, and sea, as those of 
Persia, India, and Abyssinia. It would, accordingly, seem 
as though we must recognise, at any rate during the greater 
part of the first thousand years, that the Great Church, 
which alone possessed the fullest continuity and identity 
with the Church of Jesus Christ, was surrounded by a belt 
or borderland of Churches of less perfect orthodoxy, out 
of visible communion with it, but nevertheless one with it 
in respect of the institutional structure to which we have 
been led to attach so much importance; the city of God 
upon earth would seem to have been (and therefore to be 
alwavs potentially capable of being) surrounded by a pomce- 
rium, or a fringe of suburbs, which are distinguishable from 
the city itself and yet not altogether disjoined from it—it 
may even be said, in some sense one with it. 

It is inevitable that we should wish to determine, as far 
as may be, the exact relation of the city to the suburbs, 
that is, of the historic Church to other bodies which share 
many or most of the essentials of its faith and order, but 
diverge from it on some important point or points. St. 
Cyprian’s view of the matter was very simple. For him, 
not merely was the Church peripherally one, but its peri¬ 
phery was an absolutely hard and clear-cut edge, so that 
there could be no question whatever of a fringe or penumbra. 
Within the Church, all was light, truth, and grace; outside 
it was nothing but sin and darkness. From this position 
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followed, by an irresistible logic, the denial of the validity 
of all orders and all sacraments outside the Great Church. 
His controversy with Stephen of Rome concerning heretical 
baptism is well known. The instincts of the Great Church 
decided in favour of the Roman view, which admitted 
heretical baptism, if administered with water in the triune 
Name; and thereby (though this was not at once recog¬ 
nised) admitted the existence of a pomaerium or fringe, a 
class of persons who were not “ Catholics ” (for ex hypothesi 
they did not belong to the Great Church) and yet could 
not be denied to be Christians (for they had passed through 
the laver of regeneration). The pomasrium was, in principle, 
endowed with even further stability and consistency by 
the further assumption to which St. Augustine, in his desire 
for the reconciliation of the Donatists, was led, and which 
his influence induced the Western Church to adopt—that 
of the possible validity of heretical Orders. It would seem 
that an explanation was urgently required of the relation 
between the Great Church and a body of Christians which, 
equally with it, possessed the Creed, the hierarchy, Baptism, 
and the Eucharist, but was separated from it by one or 
two points of faith or discipline alone. 

Such an explanation was never reached, in any explicit 
or elaborated form. St. Augustin had, to large extent, 
abandoned the Cyprianic view of the Church; but never¬ 
theless he continued to use language implying the complete 
separation of heretics and schismatics from it, which logically 
presupposed the Cyprianic view. The full implications of 
the admission of the validity of orders and sacraments 
outside the Great Church seem never to have been rigorously 
thought out; yet it might have been thought that the 
question could hardly be ignored: If Monophysites and 
Nestorians possess a real Baptism and Eucharist, then 
(unless we adopt the almost intolerable assumption that all 
their sacramental and liturgical actions are, objectively 
speaking, acts of sacrilegious profanity, which merely 
increase their damnation) they, or at least some of them, 
must possess a real union with Christ; and what more has 
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the Great Church to offer? Some Fathers, indeed, seem 
to have seen dimly that, besides the principles of unity 
hitherto discussed, which may be described as exterior and, 
so to speak, horizontal in their scope, there is also an interior 
principle of unity, which, following out the same spatial 
metaphor, we may describe as vertical in its direction—that is, 
the idea of the Church’s essential unity as constituted by the 
common sacramental relation of Christians to their unseen 
Head; and there are indications of a vague consciousness 
that the actual extent of the Church, when defined in terms 
of the interior and “ vertical ” principle, might prove to be 
considerably wider than that of the Great Church, defined 
solely in terms of the Apostolic ministry and conciliar 
orthodoxy. (The question of Christian bodies without the 
sacraments, or not laying claim to the Apostolic ministry, 
can hardly be said to have arisen.) St. Augustine is pre¬ 
pared to admit that good men wrongly excommunicated 
from the visible Church and patiently bearing their isolated 
position without any acts of heresy or schism are crowned in 
secret by the Father. Optatus of Milevis, a vigorous anti- 
Donatist controversialist, in one place alludes to the Donatists 
as “ brethren,” and justifies this expression by the statement 
that they and Catholics have “ one spiritual nativity,” 
i.e. through Baptism (“ est quidem nobis et illis spiritalis 
una nativitas ”). 1 

The conclusion to which such lines of thought might have 
been deemed to point would seem to be that of recognising 
a double connotation—and, corresponding thereto, a double 
denotation—in the term “ the Church.” It would have 
been possible to distinguish between a broad sense of “ the 
Church,” in which it would mean what our Bidding Prayer 
declares “ Christ’s holy Catholick Church ” to be, namely, 
“ the whole congregation of Christian people dispersed 
throughout the world,” and the somewhat narrower sense, 
in which the word would mean the totality of those areas 
of this oecumenical congregation which adhered to the 
orthodoxy of the Councils, that is, the “ Great Church.” 

1 De schism. Don., i. 3. 
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The conception of “ the Church ” (in the broader sense) 
as consisting of a nucleus of orthodoxy (“ the Church ” in 
the narrower sense) and a penumbra, consisting of those 
technically known as “ heretics ” and “ schismatics,” all 
organically bound together by the common possession of the 
baptismal character and the deep personal union with 
Christ mediated thereby, would seem to correspond both 
to the analogies afforded by biological science and to the 
actual facts of the Christian world. Yet, in the undivided 
Church, this conclusion was never explicitly drawn; both 
the main Church of the Empire and its smaller local rivals 
continued to assert their own communions individually 
to be “ the Church ” sans phrase, and were content to leave 
the tension between the exterior and the interior theories 
of Church unity unresolved. 

The view of the Church just adumbrated, which in effect 
represents it as consisting of two concentric circles, namely, 
{a) the orthodox nucleus, possessing direct and complete 
continuity with the Church of the Apostles, and ( b ) the 
penumbra, pomcerium or fringe of Christians whose belief or 
Church life is in one way or another defective, was expressed 
by Hooker in a well-known passage of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity : 

“ But whatsoever either the one sort or the other ” (sc. of 
ultra-rigorists) “ may teach, we must acknowledge even 
heretics themselves to be, though a maimed part, yet a part 
of the visible Church. ... If the Fathers do anywhere, 
as oftentimes they do, make the true visible Church of Christ 
and heretical companies opposite; they are to be construed 
as separating heretics, not altogether from the company of 
believers, but from the fellowship of sound believers. For 
where professed unbelief is, there can be no visible Church 
of Christ; there may be, where sound belief wanteth. 
Infidels being clean without the Church deny directly 
and utterly reject the very principles of Christianity; which 
heretics embrace, and err only by misconstruction: where¬ 
upon their opinions, although repugnant indeed to the 
principles of Christian faith, are notwithstanding by them 
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held otherwise, and maintained as consonant thereunto. 
Wherefore being Christians in regard to the general truth 
of Christ which they openly profess, yet they are by the 
Fathers everywhere spoken of as men clean excluded, out 
of the right believing Church, by reason of their particular 
errors, for which all that are of a sound belief must needs 
condemn them.” 1 It must be admitted that when Hooker 
says that the Fathers “ are to be construed ” in the sense 
which he indicates, he means that this, in his opinion, 
was the permanently valuable gist of what they said, not 
that they themselves would have consciously paraphrased 
their utterances in this way. Yet the greatest of the Fathers, 
St. Augustine, though he confines the term “ Church ” 
rigorously to the visible, orthodox Church and will not hear 
of heretics being “ members ” of it, nevertheless is prepared 
to admit that they are, in virtue of their baptism and of 
those parts of the Faith which they possess in common with 
orthodox believers, in some sense joined to it. He asserts, 
for instance, “ If (schismatics) do a certain number of 
those things which the Church does, in those things they 
have not separated themselves from it; and on that side 
(of their system) they are still held within the structure of the 
Church’s fabric, though on some other side they are sundered 
from it.” 2 It may reasonably be suggested that the facts en¬ 
visaged by Hooker and St. Augustine are the same and that 
the difference between them is merely one of terminology; 
Augustine’s “ Church ” is Hooker’s “ right believing 
Church,” and our “ nucleus ” or “ Church in the narrower 
sense,” and his statement that schismatics “ are still ” (in 
part) “ held within the structure of the Church’s fabric ” 
appears to be almost identical in meaning with Hooker’s 
assertion that they are “ though a maimed part, yet a part 
of the visible Church.” 

It must be acknowledged that there is still a diversity of 

» III. i. ii. 

2 De bapt. c. Donat., i. io: “ Si vero nonnulla eadem faciunt, non 
se in eis separaverunt; et ex ea parte in texturae compage detinentur, 
in cetera scissi sunt.” 
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opinion amongst the adherents of the Catholic revival in the 
English Church with regard to this question of terminology. 
There are those who prefer to adhere rigidly to the patristic 
usus loquendi , according to which “ the Church 55 has one 
sense, and one only, and those who are out of communion 
with it cannot be said to be in any degree whatever 
“ members 55 of it; there are others, amongst whom the 
present writer is to be numbered, who prefer the more 
modern terminology, as appropriate to a more tolerant age 
which is prepared to recognise genuine Christian virtue 
and sanctity outside the bounds of historical and technical 
orthodoxy. It would seem that the Lambeth Conference 
of 1920 was consciously employing the latter terminology 
when it began its “ Appeal to all Christian people 55 with the 
sentence, “ We acknowledge all those who believe in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and have been baptised into the name of 
the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membership in the 
universal Church of Christ which is His Body.” This 
sentence was severely criticised at the time by some dis¬ 
tinguished champions of the “ Catholic ” cause, as one which 
could not have been written by any of the great Fathers of the 
undivided Church. It is doubtless the case that none of the 
Fathers did express themselves in this way, and would not 
have so expressed themselves, being the children of their 
time. Nevertheless, the present writer must leave on record 
his own opinion that if they had been children of our time, 
and not of their own, they would not have quarrelled with a 
terminology designed to cover spiritual facts of which, in 
their more tolerant moments, they were by no means 
oblivious. If, with the Lambeth Conference, we are pre¬ 
pared to use <c the universal Church ” of the wider circle of 
Christendom, it will be natural to reserve the phrase “ the 
Catholic Church 55 for the inner circle, or nucleus of Christians 
possessing both the Apostolic ministry and doctrinal ortho¬ 
doxy, in the sense previously indicated. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to point out that the reunion with the 
“ nucleus”, of Christians whose faith or order may be 
deemed to be defective, from the point of view of “ Christian 
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antiquity, 55 is likely to be facilitated by the use of a termin¬ 
ology which does not represent such reunion as a transition 
from darkness to light but rather as a passage from light to 
more light. 


XVIII 

It is impossible to close this review of the deliveries of 
Scripture and tradition, in the sense in which we have 
interpreted the latter term, without a brief mention of a 
question which follows naturally upon a discussion of the 
nature of the Church militant here in earth—namely, the 
question of its relations with the Church beyond the veil. 
It is not necessary now to devote any time to the defence of 
the Catholic practice of prayer for the departed—a practice 
which, indeed, is not specifically “ Catholic 55 in the sense 
of being bound up with any particular sacramental or 
ecclesiastical doctrine, but follows immediately from belief 
in a future life and in the power of prayer; the onus probandi 
manifestly rests upon those, if there still be any such, who 
would forbid it. It should, however, be said in passing that 
the standards of authority which we have been led to adopt 
do not justify the teaching of a purgatory of pain as a truth 
of revelation; it is a human speculation, which may or may 
not appear probable in itself, but cannot be claimed to be a 
part of the original deposit of Faith. But we must devote a 
rather longer examination to a practice which for many 
centuries has been the companion of prayer for the de¬ 
parted—a practice which arouses the most passionate 
devotion in vast bodies of Christians and the strongest re¬ 
pulsion in others—the practice of the veneration and in¬ 
vocation of Saints. What have Scripture and the teaching 
of the undivided Church, interpreted by means of the 
Vincentian Canon, to tell us about this? 

It may not unreasonably be deemed that the principle 
of the veneration of Saints, that is, of the preservation of 
their memories and the rendering of due honour to them, 
hardly stands in need of commendation by “ authority 55 
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of any kind, but rather rests upon natural feeling and common 
sense—like the companion practice of prayer for the faithful 
departed. It is natural that every society should treasure 
with honour the names and memories of those in whom the 
flame of its own life has burnt with greatest strength and 
clarity, those who have shed their blood to preserve it in 
existence, those who have adorned and enriched its life by 
the practical exemplification of the ideals for which it stands. 
The State honours its great servants, administrators and 
defenders, and the unnamed myriads of those who have 
died for it in battle; colleges and schools, hospitals and 
charities commemorate their founders and benefactors, 
and even the great organisations of trade and commerce 
are known to erect memorials in honour of those whose 
energy^ industry, and integrity brought them into existence. 
It is not less natural that the mortal remains of those who 
have deserved well of the community should receive honour¬ 
able sepulture in some venerable temple or Hall of Fame, 
some Westminster Abbey or Pantheon, and that their graves 
should be decked with flowers as the anniversaries of their 
departures come round. The extraordinary manifestations 
of popular emotion which centre in the tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior are an impressive proof of the depth to which the 
instinct which expresses itself in the Catholic cultus of the 
Saints strikes its roots into human nature; and those who 
have recently visited Moscow report the same of the 
mausoleum of Lenin. Where the affection of the crowd 
cannot find an outlet in symbolic action at or near the actual 
resting-place of the earthly shell which was once informed 
by a great personality, it seeks relief in surrounding a pictured 
or sculptured representation of him as he was in life with 
symbolic honours; the statues of Nelson and Disraeli bear 
annual testimony to the naturalness of this means of sublimat¬ 
ing emotion. The adoption of the last-mentioned custom 
within Christianity may, perhaps, be deemed to need some 
defence other than that of its “ naturalness,” in view of 
that strongly, indeed fiercely, aniconic character which the 
Hebrew prophets had impressed upon Judaism, which was 
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inherited from it by the first five centuries of Christianity, 
and is still retained by the other great descendant of Judaism, 
Islam. Yet few educated modern Christians would now 
maintain that the second Commandment of the Decalogue 
is permanently binding upon Christians for all time in a 
strictly literal sense—a sense which would involve the 
consequence that all the splendours of Christian pictorial 
art, all the glowing tenderness of a Fra Angelico and the 
majesty of a Raphael, are things which ought never to have 
been and which are intrinsically hateful to God. Though 
the modern world may regard the veneration of the Saints 
as unnecessary, dilettante, or childish, it is hardly likely 
to bring the reproach of “ idolatry, 35 in the old iconoclastic 
and Puritan sense, against the affirmation of the Seventh 
(Ecumenical Council: “ We salute the voices of the Lord 
and of his Apostles, through which we have been taught to 
honour, in the first place, her who is properly and truly 
the Mother of God and exalted above all the heavenly 
powers; also the holy and angelic powers; and the blessed 
and altogether lauded Apostles, and the glorious Prophets 
and the triumphant Martyrs who fought for Christ, and the 
holy and God-fearing Doctors, and all holy men; and to 
seek for their intercessions. . . . Moreover, we salute the 
image of the honourable and life-giving Cross, and the holy 
reliques of the Saints; and we receive the holy and venerable 
images: and we salute them, and we embrace them, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient traditions of the Holy Catholic Church 
of God. 35 The Council’s history is somewhat at fault when 
it describes the traditions in question as “ ancient, 53 and it is 
quite certain that they do not satisfy the terms of the Vin¬ 
centian Canon; the basis of natural feeling upon which, 
as we suggest, these practices rest, as it is sufficient to vindicate 
their permissibility, so also is manifestly insufficient to justify 
their being enforced upon anyone or inculcated as essential 
parts of the Christian Gospel. 

These practices, indeed, precisely because they appeal to 
certain very primitive instincts in human nature, have their 
own peculiar dangers. The cultus of the Saints has much 
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in common with pagan ancestor-worship, and it is difficult 
for the historical student to regard the synchronisation of 
the enormous development of the veneration of the martyrs 
during the fourth century with the great influx into the 
Church of half-converted heathen, under the stress of the 
repressive laws enacted by the Christian emperors against 
the old religion, as mere coincidence. The archaeologist 
who knows how widely diffused throughout the whole 
Mediterranean area, for centuries and even millennia before 
Christ, was the worship of a Mother-Goddess of many 
names and titles, will find it difficult to resist the conviction 
that some at least of what appear to be the more extravagant 
developments of devotion to the Mother of Christ represent 
not so much the impression made by the Mary of the New 
Testament upon the earliest disciples, as the unconscious 
transference to her person of ideas and sentiments connected 
with that pre-Christian “ Queen of Heaven 55 whose worship 
was denounced by Jeremiah in the Old Testament. 1 The 
veneration of relics may become a grovelling superstition, 
if combined with the macabre habit of dissecting the remains 
of the Saints in order to supply relics to churches which 
possess none, and if carried out under the influence of the 
neolithic belief that the virtue and potency of a dead man’s 
personality still inhere in his mortal remains. Similarly, 
the devotional use of sacred images may become the grossest 
fetichism if a particular image is believed to be instinct 
with or locally indwelt by a thaumaturgic personality. 
It is impossible to deny that the records of the latter part of 
the “ undivided ” period abound with instances of such 
superstitions; and the “ Northern Catholic,” who with 
Gore retains the right to subject traditions of every kind, 
even the most august, to critical and scientific scrutiny, will 
take especial pains, in a modern interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints, to distinguish between 
the genuinely Christian idea of the love and honour due 
to the Mother and the friends of his Lord, on the one hand, 
and the polytheistic tendencies of semi-pagan folk-religion 
1 Jer. xliv. 17#, 25. 
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on the other. It is only if, and in so far as, he is aware of 
such dangers that he will be able both intelligently and whole¬ 
heartedly to enjoy the delights of that family feeling which 
binds all the “ army of the living God, 55 on this side and on 
that of the “ narrow stream,” in one. 

It is clear that we have now arrived at the outermost 
circle of the domain of “ authority,” in which the voice of 
tradition sounds with least strength and definiteness, and 
most scope is left for the exercise of the individual reason: 
we are already standing on the frontier between the funda¬ 
mental Deposit of Faith and the area of “ pious opinions.” 
This becomes even clearer when we consider the position 
which is the basis of the practice of “ invoking ” the Saints, 
that is, of asking them for their prayers—namely, the belief 
that they are conscious of what passes here, or at any rate 
can, with the Divine assistance, hear such invocations or 
requests. This belief may appear in itself to be perfectly 
possible: the objection that a given saint would have to be 
omnipresent in order to hear invocations addressed to him 
from widely distant parts of the world is vitiated by its 
unphilosophical assumption that the next world is in space. 
It may even be described as probable: for it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to suppose that the spirits of just men made 
perfect have lost interest in the welfare of their brethren 
in Christ who are still in the flesh, and equally difficult 
to suppose that their bliss is compatible with ignorance 
regarding the fortunes of the battle between the cause of 
God and that of Satan which is still proceeding upon earth. 
It may well be that the glorified Saints 

“ all truth and knowledge see 
In the beatific vision of the blessed Trinity.” 

But these considerations are based upon a priori grounds of 
human probability: and the question still remains, Does the 
presupposition of an ora pro nobis —the belief, that is, that 
the person to whom it is addressed actually hears it—rest 
upon a word of the Lord ? Did Christ reveal what, if it is 
truth, is one of the most wonderful of truths, in express 
words to His Apostles ? 

Q 
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I do not see how we can affirm dogmatically that He did, 
unless we accept the suggestion, rejected above, that there 
are genuine unwritten traditions which have left absolutely 
no trace upon the Apostolic writings embodied in the New 
Testament. The “ proof-texts 95 sometimes adduced in 
defence of the Dominical origin of this belief seem to be 
quite inconclusive. The “joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repcnteth,” even if pressed with a literalness which is 
alien to the poetic and prophetic style of our Lord’s diction, 
does not necessarily ascribe knowledge of this world’s affairs 
to others than the angels; and Dives’ awareness of his 
brethren’s dispositions is hardly a case in point. The 
allusion in Heb. xii. i to a “ great cloud of martyrs ” with 
which we are “ encircled,” as we run the race that is set 
before us, comes much nearer to being an implicit affirmation 
that the Saints are conscious of our struggles, and watch 
us with love and sympathy: the metaphor of the stadium 
suggests that they are in a real sense conceived as spectators, 
a suggestion to which Westcott seems to lend the weight of 
his great authority. 1 If there were several other passages 
in the New Testament unequivocally teaching that the blessed 
dead are aware of what we do, this interpretation would 
become so probable as to be almost certain. But there are 
no such passages; and it must therefore remain an open 
question whether this allusion to the presence of the “ cloud 
of martyrs ” may not be metaphorical only, like Napoleon’s 
address to his army in Egypt: “Soldiers! from yonder 
Pyramids forty centuries behold you.” The Apocalyptic 
reference to the souls of the martyrs beneath the heavenly 
altar, praying for vengeance on their persecutors, is too 
instinct with the spirit of the Old Dispensation to be used as a 
foundation for a dogma of the New. It never seems to have 
occurred to St. Paul to address an ora pro nobis to St. Stephen, 
to whose last dying prayer he might have been deemed 
already to owe so much. Unless the New Testament is 
hopelessly unrepresentative of Apostolic Church life, we must 
conclude that the belief that the blessed dead are aware 
1 See his commentaiy in loc . 
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of our prayers was not explicitly held, as part of the Faith, 
by the first generations of Christians. It may have been 
held by some, as a private opinion; but we have no evidence 
which can justify us in concluding that it was one of the 
primordial traditions, like those which we have passed in 
review, rooted ultimately in the final authority of Christ 
Himself. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that it does not 
seem possible to find any traces of the practice, on a reasonably 
liberal construction of the evidence, until the beginning of the 
third century. The first apparent instance of an invocation 
addressed to the blessed dead appears to be Hippolytus 5 
address to the Three Children of the Book of Daniel: 
“Rememberme, I beseech you, in order that I also may obtain 
with you the same lot of steadfast witness; 55 1 but it is open 
to question whether the author expected this invocation 
to be heard, or whether it may not be merely a poetical 
apostrophe. A generation later (according to Bardenhewer, 
some time after 231) Origen composed a treatise “ On 
Prayer,” which contains a passage approving of “ supplica¬ 
tion to saints ”; though it has been held by some that the 
“ saints ” in question are living saints, so impartial a historian 
as the late Dr. Bigg was led by it to the following 
generalisation: 

“ Origen held that as we may supplicate good men for 
spiritual help and intercession in this life, so—the Church 
in heaven and on earth being one—we may pray to them 
for the same kind of brotherly help even after their decease.” 2 

The earliest inscriptions and sgraffiti which attest the 
practice of addressing such requests to the martyrs and to the 
holy dead in general may well belong to the same period, 
that is, the first half of the third century. But this still 
leaves us with a gap of nearly two centuries between the 
Apostolic age and the probable beginnings of the practice— 
a period of silence which makes it impossible to show that 

1 in Dan . ii. 30 (Bardenhewer dates this commentary about a.d. 204). 

2 The Origins of Christianity , p. 507. 
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the belief underlying the custom really satisfies the central 
Vincentian test of acceptance semper. 

It would seem, accordingly, that the “ authority ” upon 
which the invocation of saints, with the belief which it 
presupposes, that departed Christians can hear requests to 
them for the aid of their prayers, really rests is ecclesiastical 
rather than Dominical. Our Lord, so far as we know, did 
not reveal to the Church in the beginning that the blessed 
dead can hear our supplications for aid; but the Church, 
as it pondered over the mystery of the Communion of Saints; 
as, during the times of persecution, it said good-bye to its 
bishops in turn and to companies of its priests and lay-folk 
on their way to the stake or the arena—as, finally, in the 
offering of the Eucharistic sacrifice it felt itself sustained and 
uplifted by the presence of “ Angels and Archangels and all 
the company of heaven ”—became gradually and impercep¬ 
tibly permeated by the conviction that they can. The 
Church peered into the shadow which encircles this little 
sphere of life that we know, and felt that it was full of gracious 
and benevolent presences, the presences of those whom it 
had “ loved long since, and lost awhile ”; it felt that their 
eyes were concentrated upon it, and that we who are still 
in the flesh arc like people walking about and talking at 
night in a brightly-lit house with uncurtained windows, 
only perceiving each other and seeing nothing but blackness 
outside, but clearly visible to, and continually watched by, 
hundreds of silent spectators hidden in the surrounding dark. 
We may, if we will, describe the belief as an inference from 
the corporate experience of the Christian society; and who 
is in a position to show that the inference is mistaken? 
The intuitions of an Augustine, a Basil, a Chrysostom are 
very far from possessing the same authority as that inherent 
in the words of the Lord, or the writings of the Apostles, 
but they are by no means destitute of all authority: they 
possess that secondary measure of weight which belongs to 
experts in the art of exploring the unseen world through 
prayer. The belief, therefore, in the awareness of our prayers 
possessed by the faithful departed must, if we are to apply 
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the Scriptural test candidly and fearlessly, be pronounced to 
be a “ pious opinion 55 ; but it would seem to be an opinion 
which stands very near to the Faith, just on the other side 
of the frontier between essentials and non-essentials. It 
will follow that those who desire to do so may freely unite 
themselves with the Church of the catacombs in seeking 
the prayers of the Church beyond the veil, provided only 
that there be no appearance of derogation from the in¬ 
communicable majesty of the Infinite God, and that the 
practice be not inculcated or pressed upon any as an in¬ 
dispensable part of the Christian’s prayer-life, or as in any 
sense necessary for eternal salvation. Keble’s lovely lines 
seem the best summary of the position to which a full study 
of the available data leads us: 

“ Therefore as kneeling day by day 
We to our Father duteous pray, 

So unforbidden may we speak 
An Ave to Christ’s Mother meek: 

(As children with ‘ good morrow ’ come 
To elders in some happy home:) 

Inviting so the saintly host above 

With our unworthiness to pray in love.” 1 

“ May speak 55 —not “ must.” Keble was a poet of far 
lesser power than Dante: yet here, judged by our standards 
of authority, he has said all that man is justified in saying 
on this mysterious subject, and the address to the Blessed 
Virgin which the great Florentine has placed in the mouth 
of St. Bernard— 

“ So mighty art thou, Lady, and so great 
That he, who grace desireth, and comes not 
To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings ” 2 — 

must be unhesitatingly rejected, as a perversion, however 
well-meaning, of the due proportion of the Faith. 

1 “ Mother out of Sight 99 (Miscellaneous Poems). 

2 Paradiso (Carey’s translation), Canto XXXIII. 
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XIX 

In the foregoing sections of this essay we have endeavoured 
to sketch the essence of the Christianity of the undivided 
Church, as tested by a reasonable application of the Vincentian 
Canon. The presentation of the Christian Faith thus arrived 
at may be described as Patristic Catholicism; it is the common 
basis or substratum both of Roman Catholicism and of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, and the common ancestor of all forms of ortho¬ 
dox Protestantism; and we are bold to hope that those who 
are prepared to recognise the permissibility of true and organic 
development, whilst not shrinking from the scientific 
detection and the fearless rejection of extraneous accretions, 
may, in the long run, be not unwilling to recognise the 
system which has, however imperfectly, been just described 
as authentic, full-orbed, unmutilated, and uncontaminated 
Christianity. At any rate I shall venture to assume that that 
is the conclusion to which our hypothetical educated 
Japanese inquirer has come, after an impartial review of all 
the facts; and, if this is so, it is obvious that his next step 
will be to ask, “ On the basis of this conception of the 
Christian Faith, which of the present Christian communions 
docs it seem most reasonable to join? Which of the actual 
existing Churches can satisfy the demands of my moral 
and emotional nature without doing violence to those of my 
intellect? Where can I find a concrete and ‘ working 5 
Christianity which, whilst unmistakably identical with the 
Faith which conquered pagan Europe (for no revised or 
reduced Gospel has the Divine promise of victory over the 
world) is nevertheless scientifically enlightened, tolerant, 
reasonable and humane; which knows how to maintain 
the unchanging truth of Christ without declaring war on 
modern knowledge or endeavouring to keep the human 
mind in leading-strings, which administers a godly discipline 
without trampling on the rights of personality, and which 
clothes its worship in forms of austere and glorious beauty, 
devoid of all trace of superstition or pagan infiltration; 
in which the living tradition of the Christian society is 
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perpetually kept sane and wholesome, as by a bracing 
atmosphere of fresh cold air, through an universal 
familiarity with and veneration for the writings of those who 
knew the Master in the flesh? 55 Is it too much to claim 
that, after having reviewed all the existing divisions of 
Christendom, he will not improbably be willing—in view 
of the world-wide diffusion of Anglicanism, he will evidently 
be able—to give his allegiance to that Communion which 
finds its centre in the Patriarchal see of Canterbury? 

It will have been noticed that our argument began with 
purely general considerations, and has only now, after a 
long discussion of the contents of “ historic Christianity,” 
arrived at the concrete question of particular ecclesiastical 
allegiance. This, as we have already explained, seems to us 
the natural order of thought: at any rate, those who seek 
for an infallible Church first, and for truth only as the result 
of their discovery of this, must needs decide for Rome—for 
Rome alone can produce an historical case for her claim to be 
the “ true Church,” a case which (though, in our view, 
inadequate) is nevertheless independent of and prior to the 
theological case for the identity of her doctrine with primitive 
doctrine. But the English Church makes no claim to be 
“ the true Church ” in an exclusive sense, and the idea that 
Englishmen in any case ought to belong to her, simply 
because they are Englishmen, has been antiquated by her 
expansion into a world-wide Communion, including men 
of all races, colours, and of many political allegiances. 
Whatever reasons there are (and we have suggested that 
there are excellent ones) for belonging to the Anglican 
Communion must be as valid in Japan or Central Africa 
as they are here, for truth has nothing to do with degrees 
of latitude or longitude. We do not accept the Catholic 
Faith on the authority of the Anglican Communion: we 
accept it on the authority of Scripture and Christian 
antiquity, and we choose to belong to the Anglican Com¬ 
munion (rather than to any other organised Christian body) 
because we are satisfied, on examining its formularies and 
its practical working, that (with whatever local and individual 
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failures) it offers us the full sacramental life of Catholicism 
without imposing impossible terms of communion, and 
holds the full faith of undivided Christendom without 
dubious and legendary accretions, in an open-minded spirit 
which welcomes all the light that modern knowledge has 
to throw upon eternal truth. 

It may, no doubt, be objected that in fact very few persons 
have the time or are intellectually qualified to engage in 
a scientific study of early Christianity such as that which we 
have here sketched; and that a Gospel of which the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark is that it is “ preached to the poor ” 
cannot require critical and historical erudition from its 
recipients as a pre-condition of Faith. That is perfectly 
true; but it is not a valid objection against the method of 
approach to Christian truth which has just been set out. 
Our inquiry, in the foregoing pages, has been concerned with 
the logical grounds of belief in the “ Catholic,’ 5 and 
specifically of the “ Northern Catholic,” version of 
Christianity; but the logical grounds of a given conviction 
may be quite other than the psychological causes which in fact 
generate it in the mind of a given individual. A simple 
instance will make this clear. The logical grounds for 
believing in the rotation of the galaxy consist in certain 
astronomical observations interpreted by certain mathe¬ 
matical calculations, all of which I am quite incompetent 
to follow; but the psychological cause of my belief in 
galactic rotation consists simply in my faith in the veracity 
of my scientific colleagues. So also it is, and always must 
be, in regard to Christian truth. The proverbial “ charcoal- 
burner ” cannot in the nature of the case go deeply into the 
philosophical and historical bases of the Catholic Faith: 
he can but follow the best light that he knows, whether that 
be the teaching of his priest or minister, his schoolmaster, 
his parents, or the general opinion of his parish or village. 
There are in existence elaborate scientific statements of the 
logical foundations of Roman Catholicism, of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, Lutheranism, and Scottish Presbyterianism: 
yet the Breton peasant is a convinced Roman Catholic, 
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the Roumanian peasant an Orthodox believer, the Swede a 
Lutheran, the Scot a Presbyterian, not so much because 
each of them has individually examined and been convinced 
by the theoretical case for his particular creed, but rather 
because he has “ always been brought up 55 to believe in 
it—because his family life and social environment are 
traditionally saturated in it, because it is inextricably bound 
up with national feeling, because the only persons of intelli¬ 
gence superior to his own with whom he is acquainted hold 
it, because he hardly knows of any other form of belief. 
All Churches, and all versions of Christianity, are in the 
same position in regard to this matter: all must admit that 
the processes whereby the unlearned masses of their adherents 
have come to their existing religious positions are largely 
alogical, working through suggestion rather than through 
ratiocination. The obligation which rests upon the 
“ intellectuals 55 of all divisions of Christianity to surcease, 
as soon as may be, from confusing and disturbing “ babes 
in Christ 55 by their disagreements is all the greater. 

Non in dialectica complacnit Deo salvum facere populum swim. 
As the ways whereby most Christian believers have been 
led to Faith are not of an intellectual order, so also the 
final and clinching proof of Christian truth, which raises 
“ probability 55 to certainty , for intellectual and simple alike, 
lies in its verification through first-hand experience of God 
in Christ, and of Christ in the Church and the Sacraments. 
The scheme of ideas which we have in the foregoing pages 
studied does not pretend to be more than the theoretical 
skeleton of a warm, living, breathing reality, which is the 
Catholic religion: theology is related to religion as the science 
of harmony is to the glorious tone-world of music, or as that 
of prosody to the rolling thunder of Homeric verse. Abstract 
and arid though such disciplines may seem in themselves, 
they are necessary both for the full appreciation of the 
aesthetic treasures that mankind already possesses, and for 
the due guidance and control of the creative activities of 
artists and poets yet to be. During the course of this essay, 
our gaze has been mainly directed towards the past; but 
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that has been merely that we may go forward into the future, 
with the confidence and sureness of step which are born of 
principles clearly grasped. We have looked to “ antiquity, 55 
to the “ undivided Church, 55 for the elucidation of our 
principles; but that does not mean that our devotion is 
necessarily to be confined by its precedents, or our intellectual 
defence of the faith that is in us limited to the categories 
and notions which were at the disposal of the Fathers. 
Strong in the knowledge of its own constitutive and 
governing concepts, a “ Northern Catholic 55 Communion 
may safely gather honey from every hive, and ransack the 
stores of every Christian age, primitive, mediaeval, and 
modern, for ideas and forms wherewith to kindle its fervour, 
adorn its worship, and enrich its mind. “ Therefore every 
scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that is an householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old. 55 
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THE MORAL IDEALS AND AIMS OF THE 
MOVEMENT 

By Eric Graham 

I. Introductory: The Inclusiveness of Catholicism 

There is every reason to be grateful for the change of 
attitude towards the Oxford Movement on the part of 
ecclesiastics in high place which has gradually come into 
being during the last century. But at the risk of seeming 
ungracious, it is necessary to point out that much of the 
commendation which is now given to the ideals of the 
Movement is no more securely based than the uncom¬ 
promising condemnation of earlier days. The claim of the 
Movement to a rightful place in the Church of England is 
nowadays generally admitted; but on grounds which cannot 
be viewed as quite satisfactory. For the guarded bene¬ 
dictions which are now frequently heard take some such 
form as this: that in the Church of England there are 
three main schools of thought—Evangelical, Modernist, 
Catholic; and each of these has a legitimate and honourable 
part to play. Thus the Evangelical party stands for con¬ 
version and personal piety, the Modernist for intellectual 
alertness and the rights of free criticism in the light of grow¬ 
ing knowledge, and the Catholic for the maintenance of 
traditional values, and for the dignity of public worship. 
To put the matter rather differently, the emotional, philo¬ 
sophic, and aesthetic elements in religion are all extolled, 
and the championship of them is assigned, respectively, to the 
three parties which are easily recognisable in the Church of 
England. 

It is a generous gesture which thus reverses the sentence 
of ostracism once passed against the party of the Oxford 
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Movement by the ecclesiastical authorities; but while we 
welcome the generosity, we cannot accept the partition 
theory which has been outlined. For Catholicism is not 
an element in Christianity: rather it is Christianity at its 
richest and fullest. There is no element of positive value, 
in any truly Christian school of thought, which is alien to 
Catholicism and disqualified from finding a place in Catholic 
thought and life. Every true Catholic is bound to be a true 
Evangelical; there can be no truly Christian life except on 
the basis of conversion and personal discipleship: “ repent¬ 
ance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Catholicism necessarily includes all the positive 
values on which Evangelicals rightly lay stress, but it sets 
them in a fuller context and so conserves them in a more 
just proportion. 

The case is the same with regard to the claims of the 
intellect. In so far as the Modernist school of thought has 
championed these claims, it has done good service and borne 
faithful witness. And no doubt it has appeared from time 
to time that Catholic orthodoxy was rigidly and timidly 
traditionalist, afraid to face new knowledge, whether in the 
sphere of natural science or in Biblical and historical 
scholarship. But in so far as this has been the case, it was 
not because orthodoxy was Catholic, but because it was not 
Catholic enough. God must be loved with all the mind, 
as well as with all the heart and all the soul. And though 
it is true that the first champions of the Oxford Movement 
regarded “ Liberalism ” as the enemy, we must remember, 
first, that this Liberalism was not a reverent spirit of search 
after truth, but a narrow, impudent, and dogmatic rational¬ 
ism which stood in direct contradiction to the fundamental 
verities of the Faith; and secondly, that, as the Movement 
developed, it came to absorb with increasing fulness and 
success the truly Liberal spirit; and the greatest work of 
reconciliation between the claims of new knowledge and 
those of the traditional Faith was accomplished, in Lux 
Mundi , by the successors of the Tractarians, rather than by 
the contributors to Essays and Reviews . And a more recent 
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volume emanating from the same school of thought has put 
into significant collocation the epithets “ Catholic 55 and 
“ Critical 55 ; with the result that now the lion lies down 
with the lamb, modern scholarship and free inquiry with 
traditional orthodoxy. 

These remarks may not seem to be directly relevant to 
the subject of the moral aims and ideals of the Movement; 
but it is necessary at the outset to make plain what the 
Movement stands for in the eyes of those who are proud to 
own allegiance to it. They regard it not merely as a pillar 
of ancient tradition, however valuable, nor merely as a 
teacher of the art of public worship, but as a truly Catholic 
revival; a presentation of the Christian Faith and Life in its 
fulness—a fulness which combines things new and old, and 
leaves room for further progress under the guidance of the 
Spirit of truth. It is only when this essential characteristic 
of the Movement is grasped, that it becomes worth while to 
inquire into its moral aims and ideals. 

Moreover, it is from this fulness of hope and vision that 
the various moral aims and ideals of the Movement have 
sprung; and it is both easier and more profitable to note 
this inspiration than to enumerate the various concrete 
forms in which it has been manifested. The Movement has 
suffered constantly from being judged by isolated by¬ 
products; there are still many sincere Christians who see 
in it nothing but a perverse and reactionary traditionalism, 
or regard it as concerned exclusively with forms and cere¬ 
monies, and so sufficiently described by the misused word 
“ Ritualism . 59 The “ ritualistic 55 aspect of the Movement 
has its place and is genuinely important, but no righteous 
judgment can be passed on it in isolation from the funda¬ 
mental character of the Movement as a whole. Clergymen 
revived the use of vestments and ceremonial, not because 
they liked dressing up or wished to indulge a private taste 
for theatrical effects, nor in mere imitation of the Church of 
Rome; but because they felt constrained to bear witness to 
important truths—the genuine and continuous Catholicism 
of the English Church, the doctrine of the Real Presence 
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and the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the place of holy awe in 
worship, and the consecration of art and its products to the 
service of God. And the ideal underlying each and all of 
these particular motives is the desire to offer the whole of 
human life to God in the worthiest possible way; with full 
use of the stored-up treasures of faith and devotion which 
the Holy Spirit from age to age has bestowed upon the 
Church. This noble wholeness of view is eminently 
characteristic of the Tractarian Revival; and though it is 
no doubt the case that individuals here and there have 
shown disproportionate devotion to the minutiae of mere 
externals, no sober and searching judgment can mistake 
such vagaries for the essence of the Movement. 

II. The Moral Greatness of the Tractarian Leaders 

Indeed, the very first fact which any sober and searching 
judgment is bound to take into account is the character 
and moral weight of the original Tractarians. No doubt 
many of their spiritual descendants fall far short of their 
level; that happens in all great moral and spiritual move¬ 
ments, and is most conspicuous in Christianity as a whole. 
But the veneration in which the Tractarian fathers are held 
to-day by their successors is no mere piece of centenary 
sentimentality, but a genuine and abiding attitude of heart 
and mind which is full of significance and promise. 

It is impossible to read Dean Church’s history of the Oxford 
Movement without recognising and paying homage to the 
moral and spiritual greatness of its leaders. Had they been 
other than they were, they could not have attracted so noble 
a character as the Dean himself, to whose “ moral beauty ” 
Mark Pattison, in a famous judgment, has borne witness. 
Like attracts like, and it was this great quality of his own 
which the Dean found abundantly in the first Tractarians. 
His book is full of testimony in this sense; and it is worth 
while to reproduce here his own account of the object 
which he had set before himself in writing the papers which 
form the book. “ If I ever publish them, I must say dis¬ 
tinctly what I want to do, which is, not to pretend to write 
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a history of the Movement, or to account for it or adequately 
to judge it and put it in its due place in relation to the 
religious and philosophical history of the time, but simply 
to preserve a contemporary memorial of what seems to me 
to have been a true and noble effort which passed before 
my eyes, a short scene of religious earnestness and aspiration, 
with all that was in it of self-devotion, affectionateness, and 
high and refined and varied character, displayed under 
circumstances which are scarcely intelligible to men of the 
present time [ 1888 ]; so enormous have been the changes 
in what was assumed and acted upon and thought practic¬ 
able and reasonable, ' fifty years since.’ For their time 
and opportunities, the men of the Movement, with all their 
imperfect equipment and their mistakes, still seem to me 
the salt of their generation. ... I wish to leave behind 
me a record that one who lived with them and lived long 
beyond most of them, believed in the reality of their good¬ 
ness and height of character, and still looks back with deepest 
reverence to those forgotten men as the companions to 
whose teaching and example he owes an infinite debt, and 
not he only, but religious society in England of all kinds.” 1 

We must consider later on some of the special ways and 
contexts in which the moral ideals of the Tractarians were 
especially manifested; but not till we have given due weight 
to this fundamental fact on which the Dean insists—the 
“ goodness and height of character ” of the Tractarians 
themselves. When a movement has existed long enough 
to become known as an “ -ism,” it is easy to view it and 
judge it in abstraction from the moral quality of its originators. 
And in the case of the Oxford Movement, many outgrowths 
from it have been condemned offhand by men who have 
never taken the trouble to estimate seriously the character 
of its leaders, while in our own more generous age it is no 
less frequently commended, as we have observed, on equally 
inadequate grounds. We shall never reach the truth about 
the Oxford Movement, even in the most wayward of its 

1 Extract from a letter to Lord Acton; printed in the Advertisement 
to The Oxford Movement, 1892. 
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modern manifestations, unless we take fully into account 
the estimate of Dean Church, an estimate which carries 
unique authority in view of the Dean’s own insight and 
personal history. 

Lest it should be thought that perhaps the Dean’s judg¬ 
ment was warped by his nearness to the events which his 
book describes, or by his warm friendship and admiration 
for the persons concerned, it may be useful to reinforce his 
estimate of the Movement by the words of a living writer 
who is as remarkably well qualified to view the whole field 
ab extra as the Dean ab intra. Dr. Brilioth, in his book The 
Anglican Revival , points out the mistake of regarding the 
Movement as preoccupied only with a certain conception 
of the Church and the ministry. “ It has also,” he writes, 
“ another and perhaps more essential side. It is a pro¬ 
foundly and entirely religious movement. It kindles the 
‘ enthusiasm ’ which was excommunicated in the old system, 
and it wakes to life an intense need of devotion and a thirst 
for holiness, which makes it worthy of high place in the 
history of religion, whatever we may say of its Church 
conception.” 1 And again: “ It is only as a movement, 
first and foremost religious and most deeply religious, that 
the Oxford Movement can be understood.” 2 Dr. Brilioth 
maintains, and with justice, that in this way the Movement 
inherited to a large extent the spirit of the Evangelical 
Revival; but it differs from that in being deeply concerned 
not merely with individual salvation, but also with the 
corporate and institutional character of the Christian 
Society, with a fuller and richer theology, and with the 
claims of truth in all departments of life and thought. We 
cannot separate its moral aims and ideals from its religious 
outlook; but it is this “ moralism ” which distinguishes its 
religious outlook from any merely personal piety. It 
fostered personal piety most diligently and successfully, but 
by methods and with safeguards which were calculated to 

1 The Anglican Revival , p. 42. We shall see later (pp. 11 ff.) that the 
“ Church conception,” here referred to, itself rested on a strong moral 
basis. 

2 Ibid., p. 2X1, 
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prevent it from running to seed—a fate which had certainly 
overtaken much of the old Evangelical piety at the period 
when the Oxford Movement came into being. 

III. The Moral Significance of the “ Church Con¬ 
ception 55 Characteristic of the Movement 

It is, however, what Dr. Brilioth calls the “ Church con¬ 
ception 55 of the Tractarians which is generally regarded as 
the most characteristic element in the Movement; and it 
was certainly this which caused most stir when the distribu¬ 
tion of the Tracts began. A glance at the index of Vol. I of 
the Tracts is sufficient to show how large a place this theme 
held in the minds of the first Tractarians. But the object 
in view was a profoundly moral one; it was not a mere 
revival of tradition, nor a descent from spiritual to magical 
conceptions of religion, nor a desire for exclusiveness. The 
first Tract 1 of all states the issue quite plainly: “ Should 
the Government and Country so far forget their God as to 
cast off the Church ”—and here Keble’s famous Assize 
Sermon comes inevitably to mind—“ on what will you rest 
the claim of respect and attention which you make upon 
your flocks ? Hitherto you have been upheld by your birth, 
your education, your wealth, your connections; should 
these secular advantages cease, on what must Christ’s 
ministers depend? Is not this a serious practical ques¬ 
tion? ” Plainly it was so; and the rest of the Tract drives 
it forcibly home. Newman points out the ease with which 
dissenting ministers, whose office depends on the goodwill 
of the people, become the creatures of the people, guided 
instead of guiding; 2 and beset by the temptation to 
prophesy smooth things. Ministers of the Established 
Church, under the protection of the State, and with their 
parson’s freehold, have no temptation to lose their inde¬ 
pendence ; but such temporal advantages are quite insuffi- 

1 “ Thoughts on the Ministerial Commission, respectfully addressed to 
the Clergy. 

2 I am not here concerned with the justice of Newman’s remarks in 
this connection. 
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cient as a basis for their teaching. On what, then, are they 
to rely, if and when their present privileges are taken away ? 
On what ought they to be relying now? “ There are some 
who rest their divine mission on their own unsupported 
assertion; others, who rest it upon their popularity; others, 
on their success; and others who rest it upon their temporal 
distinctions. This last case has, perhaps, been too much 
our own; I fear we have neglected the real ground on 
which our authority is built,— our Apostolical Descent. 
We have been born, c not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’ ” Christ has not 
bidden us oppose the world without giving us credentials for 
so doing; and these credentials come from the episcopal 
ordination of the clergy. Newman states categorically 
that all his readers believe this, though it is not sufficiently 
impressed upon the minds of all; they must believe it 
because the words of ordination involve the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession. By the very act of receiving 
ordination we (priests) “ have confessed before God our 
belief, that through the Bishop who ordained us, we received 
the Holy Ghost, the power to bind and loose, to administer 
the Sacraments, and to preach. Now how is he able to 
give these great gifts? . . . has he any right, except as 
having received the power from those who consecrated him 
to be a Bishop? He could not give what he had never 
received. It is plain, then, that he but transmits; and that 
the Christian Ministry is a succession So the power of 
ordination is traceable right back to the Apostles; and the 
very form of the Anglican Ordinal acknowledges the 
doctrine of the Apostolical Succession. 

It must be remembered that Newman’s argument as here 
sketched is but an outline contained in a short tract which 
was meant to startle his fellow-clergymen; and it lies 
outside the scope of this essay to state the Catholic doctrine 
of the Church which lies behind his claims for the Apostolical 
Succession, and rescues that doctrine from any just charge 
of being a quasi-magical theory, and the transmission of 
authority as accomplished by an almost physical “ con- 
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tagion.” Our present concern is to notice the moral 
motive and background of the Tractarian position. And 
here there are two considerations of great importance, over 
and above the fact that no doctrine short of that which 
Newman here sketches really gives force to the plain words 
of the Ordinal. 

(0 The first consideration is the right of the ordinary 
Christian to be sure that through the ministrations of the 
clergy he is actually receiving the benefits which our Lord 
intends to bestow. If we regard the function of the Christian 
minister to be simply the preaching of Christian ideas, or 
even of the Gospel of conversion, then all he needs, in 
addition to his own conversion, is zeal, knowledge, and 
ability; and no authorisation of any kind is necessary or 
even relevant; his work is self-authenticating. And the 
same judgment hold good, if somewhat less obviously, of 
the celebration of the Sacraments when those are regarded 
simply as a kind of preaching by means of symbolism. The 
“ Psychological Process ” theory of the Eucharist, for 
instance, plainly requires only a piously disposed person 
with certain gifts of dignity and utterance for its satisfactory 
performance. 

This type of view of the ministry, which is more or less 
characteristic of nonconformity, may be described as the 
prophetic view. On this view the ministry need not be in 
integral connection with the Church; indeed, the word 
“ Church ” tends to become merely a convenient collective 
term denoting the generality of Christian people. In the 
Catholic view, however, the purpose of the ministry includes 
far more than the prophetic element; not only is the ministry 
itself in integral connection with the Church, but the Church 
is in integral connection with Christ; it is a living organism, 
a Body of which He is the Head; the dwelling-place of the 
Holy Spirit, by Whom it is governed and sanctified. And it 
exists not only to proclaim the Gospel message, but also to 
carry on the priestly work of Christ; to bind and loose, to 
remit or retain sins, to dispense the Lord’s manifold gifts 
of grace. And the living organ by which the Church 
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carries out her priestly work entrusted to it by our Lord is, 
as we believe, the historic ministry. The priest in cele¬ 
brating the Eucharist or absolving a penitent, and the Bishop 
in ordaining and confirming, is acting not on his own behalf, 
or on behalf of some group of Christians, but as the instru¬ 
ment and representative of the whole Church; Christ 
has commissioned the Church, and the Church has com¬ 
missioned him. And the seriousness of the issues involved 
in such ministrations makes it essential that the person 
ministered to should be in no doubt as to the authority of 
the minister; i.e. should be sure that what the minister is 
doing he is doing strictly in the name of the divine Society, 
in the fullest sense of the words, and therefore ultimately 
in the name of Christ. To this reasonable certainty every 
Christian has a moral right; and this right is safeguarded 
by the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, which has moral 
value accordingly. 

(2) The second consideration appears plainly enough in 
Tract No. 1, and the situation which its writer is facing. 
Ministers of the Church must base their authority on some¬ 
thing ; his appeal to them is that they should recognise and 
maintain its spiritual nature and origin. The sanctions 
of our ministry, he says in effect, are not carnal; they do not 
derive from State enactment or popular approval or personal 
gifts; we cannot afford to look no further than the tradi¬ 
tional privileges of the Establishment. We must have some 
unshakeable ground of confidence on which we can still 
rely even if all the customary supports and buttresses are 
taken away. And this we can find only in the spiritual 
character of our ministerial commission; the truth that it 
is from above, and has been entrusted to us by the Divine 
will; it is ultimately from Heaven, and not from men. 
“ A notion has gone abroad,” writes Newman, “ that they 
[the people] can take away your power. They think they 
have given and can take it away. They think it lies in the 
Church property, and they know that they have politically 
the power to confiscate that property. They have been 
deluded into a notion that present palpable usefulness, 
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produceable results, acceptableness to your flocks, that 
these and suchlike are the tests of your Divine commission. 
Enlighten them in this matter. Exalt our Holy Fathers, 
the Bishops, as the Representatives of the Apostles, and the 
Angels of the Churches; and magnify your office, as being 
ordained by them to take part in their ministry.” 

It is thus plain, and well worth noting, that this “ Church 
conception,” which in so many quarters has been regarded 
as rigidly traditionalist, and as dangerously mechanical and 
unspiritual, is here used by Newman as a trumpet call to 
the clergy of his time to arouse them from conventional 
acquiescence in a bad tradition, and low and worldly views 
of their office. It is in his hands a moral weapon; and such, 
rightly regarded, it remains. So far from making the Word 
of God of none effect by their traditions, the aim of the 
Tractarians was to dislodge worldly traditions by an appeal 
to the gifts and calling of the living God. This is a moral 
ideal of high value; and although, no doubt, it is possible to 
hold and teach the doctrine of Apostolical Succession in a 
narrow and exclusive way, it yet remains, when rightly 
accepted, a perpetual stimulus to a worthy moral and 
spiritual response on the part of the Church’s ministers to 
that Divine grace which alone has set them where they are. 


IV. The Moral Grounds of Tractarian Dissatisfaction 
with Contemporary Evangelical Theology 

As it was by a moral appeal that the Tractarians sought 
to rouse the comfortable clergy of their time, so it was on 
moral grounds that they were dissatisfied with the theology 
of those who claimed to represent the Evangelical Revival 
of the previous century; great though the results of that 
revival had been, and indispensable as an introduction to 
the Oxford Movement itself. The two respects in which 
this dissatisfaction was most evident were the doctrine of 
the Atonement and the nature of faith, as expounded by 
contemporary Evangelicals. 

(i) The Tractarians felt, and rightly, the danger of so 
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stressing the Atoning Death of Christ as to separate it from 
the Incarnate life as a whole. Once the Death is put in 
its true context and perspective, its value and sufficiency 
cannot be over-estimated. But in practice it was only too 
common to preach the Atoning Death in isolation, as the 
one saving truth of the Christian religion. No doubt many 
texts could be culled from the New Testament which might 
seem to justify this method; but these texts must themselves 
be viewed in the light of New Testament teaching as a whole. 
Above all, reaction against the legalistic idea that man can 
earn his own salvation by good works must not be allowed 
to go so far as to exclude as irrelevant the necessity of his 
moral response to the Divine offer of salvation, and his 
moral development and growth as a consequence of its 
acceptance. The alternative leads, in extreme cases, to 
antinomianism, and in many cases short of extreme to a 
merely mechanical view of the efficacy of Calvary. It is 
essential that the Atonement should not be isolated from the 
Incarnation; if the Death matters supremely, it also matters 
supremely who it is that died. Consequently, if a man is 
to profit by the Atonement and find salvation therein, he 
must approach it with the right moral dispositions, and 
follow up his acceptance of the offer of salvation by a life 
of steady moral effort and increasing personal holiness. 
It was on these moral requirements that the Tractarians 
justly insisted. 

It has been remarked, in consequence, that “ it was an 
essential feature of the Oxford Movement that it made the 
Incarnation rather than the Atonement the central dogma 
of Christianity.” 1 But perhaps it is less misleading to say 
that the Tractarians held the Incarnation as including the 
Atonement to be the central dogma of Christianity; and as 
including also Pentecost, and the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church and in the lives of its individual members for 
sanctification and moral progress. They did not attach 
less importance to the Atonement than their Evangelical 
contemporaries, but by viewing it in its true context, and in 
1 Webb, Religious Thought in the Oxford Movement , p. 59. 
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the light of the moral issues involved, they rescued the 
doctrine from a degradation which easily and commonly 
beset it. And their belief in the Church as the living Body 
of the living Christ involved the further belief that His life, 
laid down and taken again, was actually imparted to His 
members through the sacraments; a far deeper conception 
than that of the mere imputation to them of the merits of 
His death,—a death regarded as penal and substitutionary, 
and sometimes as eloquent of Divine wrath rather than of 
Divine mercy and love. In short, faith in the atoning work 
of Christ was not under-valued by the Tractarians, but 
moralised and consequently deepened. 1 

(2) This brings us to the second of the two respects in 
which the Tractarians found themselves bound to criticise 
the contemporary theology of the Evangelical school of 
thought. The doctrine of Justification by Faith is Pauline 
and Catholic, if interpreted aright; its historical association 
with Protestantism notwithstanding. The great service 
rendered by such commentators as Luther and Calvin was 
their vigorous reaction against the mediaeval doctrines of 
merit, and the whole corrupt system of Indulgences. But it 
has happened only too often that the effort to exalt faith to 
a supreme position has led to a quite contrary result; and 
faith has come to be regarded as a human quality which 
pre-eminently earns or deserves the Divine favour. But a 
man who seeks to be justified by faith so understood, is 
really seeking to be justified by works, i.e. by some merit 
of his own; and thus the whole doctrine of Justification by 
Faith is made, by a curious perversion of its true meaning, 
to support precisely the kind of system which St. Paul 
intended that it should overthrow. 

Moreover, since the possession of faith was the one and 
only ground of justification, men naturally desired to know 
what were the signs of its presence in the heart. Traditional 
Evangelicals shrank from replying “ good works,” in spite 

1 We may note here that faith in the Incarnation, in Christ as the 
Brother of man, has been the great inspiration and motive power of all 
social work undertaken by adherents of the Oxford Movement. 
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of our Lord’s saying that the tree is known by its fruit; 
they sympathised in spirit with Luther’s rejection of the 
Epistle of St. James, and believed, like Bunyan, that the 
village of Morality was a suitable dwelling-place only for 
Mr. Legality and his friends. But if the evidential value of 
good works is ruled out, the only criterion left is personal 
assurance. A man is credited with the possession of justify¬ 
ing faith on the ground of his own certainty that he possesses 
it. Here the dangers are plain enough. Christian assurance 
is a virtue of great excellence; but to be a virtue at all it 
must mean complete trust in God, not complete trust in 
oneself. This distinction—always far more difficult to 
maintain in practice than in theory—had largely been lost 
sight of in the circles which we are considering; and the 
“ assurance ” which was diligently preached in many 
pulpits had sunk to the level of mere self-assurance. This 
was something very different from faith in the true sense; 
it was much more akin to the “ glorying ” which St. Paul 
condemns as “ excluded ”; moreover—and here, above all, it 
violated the moral sense of the Tractarians—it left out of 
sight and out of consideration the whole process of sancti¬ 
fication, the growth of Christians under the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance in holiness and good works unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. Such theology is morally 
indefensible; and so the Tractarians found it. Faith, in 
the true Christian sense, is not a mere attitude of mind, but 
the response, inspired by the Holy Spirit, of the whole 
personality to God as revealed in Christ; trust in the Divine 
Giver expressed in a ready reception and diligent use of 
His gifts. 

V. The Stress Laid by Tractarian Teaching on the 
Supreme Importance of Moral Character, and on 
the Church as its Training-ground 

Tractarian criticism of the two points on which we have 
touched was an inevitable consequence of the Tractarian 
ethos* “ It has been pointed out,” says Professor Webb, 
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“ by more than one writer who has dealt with the Oxford 
Movement that the desire of holiness was its grand inspiration 
from first to last; and this is the central truth about it.” 
It is well that this fact should be plainly recognised; and 
apart from such recognition it is impossible to estimate the 
Movement aright. The real aim of the Tractarians was to 
draw attention to the supreme value and necessity of 
Christian character ; when Bishop King of Lincoln said, as 
he often did, that what we need is more Christ-like Christians, 
he was expressing the most essential ideal of the Movement. 
It was because the growth and formation of this character was 
threatened by the excessive individualism of the time (which 
was the real root of the “self-assurance” which has just 
been criticised) that Tractarian teachers called men back to 
Churchmanship; rightly regarding the Church not as an 
organisation which comes between the individual soul and 
its God, but as the Body of Christ, the covenanted sphere of 
God’s gifts of grace, and the home of the Spirit in whom 
and by whom the very life of Christ is imparted to men. 
Newman spoke of the Church as “ a home for the lonely ”; 1 
a home in which individualism might be cured through the 
corporate fellowship of all the faithful, and a truly Christian 
character developed. Just because the Church is one 
communion and fellowship, those members of it who are 
weak in intellectual, moral, or spiritual capacity share in 
the riches of those who are strong; and those who are strong 
use their strength most nobly and add to it most fruitfully by 
bearing the burdens of the weak. It is only “ with all the 
saints,” i.e. as members of the one Christian fellowship, 
that we can at all adequately apprehend the length and 
breadth and height and depth of that love of God which 
passeth knowledge. Every individual has his contribution 
to make to the common store; and his gifts, whether small 
or great, are increased and sweetened when so offered, 
instead of being used merely for his own advantage and his 
own glory. So both giver and receiver—and in some 


1 Parochial and Plain Sermons, V ol. IV. p. 185: quoted Pullan, Bampton 
Lectures, p. 231. 
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measure all are both givers and receivers—find blessing and 
strength in their membership of the one divine Society; 
they find, too, the conditions under which Christian character 
can best be formed and trained towards its true perfection. 
The Church is, of course, more than the great school of 
Christian character, but it is this aspect of it which we are 
most concerned to stress when dealing with the moral aim 
and ideals of the Oxford Movement. And, most emphati¬ 
cally, the “ Church conception 55 of the Tractarians was no 
mere institutionalism, and no merely reactionary attempt to 
revive primitive conditions long since obsolete; it was and 
is inseparably wrapped up with their ideals of holiness and 
Christian character; they believed in the Church as holy 
no less than as one, catholic, and apostolic. 

The Oxford Movement has laid so much stress on the 
visible Church, and has resulted in so great a revival of the 
outward dignity and decencies of public worship, that many 
have failed to understand it, and have thought it to be pre¬ 
occupied with externals. If what has been already said is at 
all true, this verdict cannot stand. There have been, and are, 
ill-balanced individuals who have attached more importance 
to ceremonial correctness than to purity of heart, but all 
such persons are separated from the soul of the Movement. 
And in the matter of Christian character, which we are 
especially considering at the moment, the “ obedience ” 
which the Tractarians required is not a merely formal 
obedience to an ecclesiastical or other external law, but the 
inward direction of the heart towards God, and the fullest 
possible response to this voice as heard in the conscience. 
Inwardness was, in fact, as Professor Webb justly insists, 
one of the principal notes of the Movement. A perusal 
of Newman’s sermons will make this fact abundantly plain; 
indeed, a glance at the index will be illuminating, as it is 
with the Tracts. “ Obedience ” is perhaps the word which 
best sums up the preacher’s point of view in this matter; 
when the heart is right, and the life dedicated, the grace of 
God forms the Christian character within, and causes the 
Christian virtues to blossom and flourish. But if the duty 
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of obedience is left out of sight there can be no true con¬ 
ception of faith. Thus Newman, in his sermon on Faith 
and Obedience, 1 preached from the text “ If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments, 55 maintains that “ the 
two states of mind (faith and obedience) are altogether one 
and the same; it is quite indifferent whether we say a man 
seeks God in faith, or say he seeks Him by obedience; and, 
whereas Almighty God has graciously declared He will 
receive and bless all that seek Him, it is quite indifferent 
whether we say, He accepts those who believe , or those who 
obey . ... To believe is not a solitary act, but a consistent 
habit of trust; and to obey is not a solitary act, but a con¬ 
sistent habit of doing our duty in all things. I do not say 
that faith and obedience do not stand for separate ideas in 
our minds, but they stand for nothing more; they are not 
divided one from the other in fact. They are but one thing 
viewed differently. 55 “ If a man does right, not for religion’s 
sake, but the world’s sake, though he happens to be doing 
right, that is, to perform outwardly good actions, this is in 
no sense obedience , which is of the heart. And it was obedience, 
not mere outward good conduct, which I said belonged to 
the same temper of mind as faith.” 

All this means that faith cannot be divorced from moral 
conduct; faith must be both shown in and guarded by 
obedience. But this obedience, though it must be mani¬ 
fested outwardly in moral conduct, is an essentially inward 
quality or spirit; it is, in Newman’s phrase, “ of the heart.” 
The branch united by faith to Christ, the true Vine, must 
by obedience bring forth fruit accordingly, the fruit of the 
Spirit. Any rigid separation of faith from moral conduct 
implies a false and inadequately moralised view of faith 
itself. 

1 Newman, Parochial Sermons , Vol. III. No. 6. 
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VI. The Tractarian Estimate of Moral Character as 
more Important than Reason for the Apprehension 
of Religious Truth 

This stress on inwardness, which is not an idiosyncracy of 
Newman’s, but characteristic of Tractarian teaching, 1 is 
of primary importance in another context, viz. the relation 
of reason to religion. Christian “ evidences ”—or theistic 
“ evidences ”—are of various kinds; many of them—notably 
the famous traditional “ proofs ” of the existence of God—are 
based upon, and may be apprehended by, pure reason. Such 
arguments have their usefulness, but it is a usefulness of a 
narrowly limited kind. Their defect, religiously considered, 
is that they appeal to all men equally and on merely intel¬ 
lectual grounds. St. James reminds us that the devils 
accept as true certain propositions of divinity, without being 
spiritually profited thereby; and Tractarian inwardness 
was concerned to stress the necessity not only of moral 
conduct as a result and expression of faith, but also of the 
right moral dispositions as a preliminary to faith . If the good 
seed is to bring forth good fruit it must be sown in good soil; 
in hearts made ready by Divine grace to receive the message. 
Consequently, as the Tractarians felt bound to criticise the 
“ Evangelical” separation of faith from moral conduct, so they 
opposed the political Liberal programme of merely intel¬ 
lectual education because of its reliance on reason in isolation 
from moral standards. They know that knowledge not 
dedicated to God could be very dangerous; it profits in the 
truest sense only those who accept it as a Divine gift, to be 
used for the glory of the Giver: Dens Scientiarum Dominus . A 
merely secular education they rejected not only as inadequate 
but as positively misleading; and few Churchmen will 
disagree with them. And though the use of reason can 
contribute powerfully to the support of the Christian religion, 
yet its capacity to do so in any particular case presupposes 
some measure of Christian experience in the person con- 

1 See a striking example from W. G. Ward’s writings in Webb, op . cit ., 
p. 71. 
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cerned. The very conception of God varies infinitely from 
mind to mind in accordance with the diversities of such 
experience; the traditional £6 proofs 55 of God’s existence 
can never give us the full Christian conception of God; and 
those in whose experience He has been revealed most fully 
will be least likely to attach predominant value to such 
exercises of reason. 

We are not here concerned to follow up these intricate 
problems; but perhaps enough has been said by way of 
emphasising the moral grounds on which the Tractarians 
opposed the bare intellectualism of Liberal propaganda, and 
viewed the potential reign of sheer reason with considerable 
horror. They desired to follow truth at all costs; but reason 
is not the only avenue of truth, nor the avenue of the most 
important truth. It is not always an easy matter to be 
rational in religion, without being also rationalistic; and, 
on the other hand, it is very easy indeed for a man to 
interpret his religious experience in terms which preclude 
him from seeing that certain new truths are indeed true. 
The history of the Oxford Movement is not, it must be 
confessed, without instances of this kind of traditionalism; 
yet even when most wrong, it commands respect because 
it is rooted in reverence and loyalty. But in maintaining 
the principle which we have just considered, the Tractarians 
were wholly right: true religious inwardness can never be 
based on a mere train of reasoning; certain moral qualities 
are its necessary prerequisite, just as a moral response, in 
faith and obedience, is its necessary manifestation. 


VII. The Moral Value of Discipline : the Tragtarian 
Revival of Penance and of the Religious Life 

Since the great moral ideal and aim of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment was the training of character, the production of Christ- 
like Christians, it is natural that we should find the 
Tractarians using appropriate methods to this end—methods 
which for a long time have been associated specially with 
Anglo-Catholic practice, though there are welcome signs 
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that they are now coming to be viewed in their true light as 
a Tractarian gift to the whole Anglican Communion. We 
may glance at two of these: Penitential discipline, and the 
Religious life, in the technical sense. Behind both lies the 
characteristic austerity of the Tractarian fathers; their 
recognition of the seriousness of the moral conflict, and 
the necessity of enduring hardness—enduring it not only 
when it cannot be avoided, but also voluntarily as self- 
discipline. Discipline is a clear Christian obligation; a 
necessary element in every truly Christian life. It is the 
salt wherewith the sacrifice of self is salted; its flavour 
must affect the whole life. It is the sign of the Cross made 
over all that we offer to God. It is conspicuous in the life 
and teaching of our Lord; and lives dedicated to His service, 
like St. Paul’s, cannot fail to bear in some measure the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. Scupoli, in the Spiritual Combat , 
remarks that the two chief weapons of the Christian are 
trust in God and distrust of self; discipline is the practical 
expression of this self-distrust, and it is a sound pedagogic 
maxim that there is no impression without ^pression. So 
the faith and obedience which manifest a man’s trust in 
God need reinforcement from the discipline which manifests 
his distrust in himself. The price of true liberty, in spiritual 
things no less than in political, is eternal vigilance; a vigilance 
which means watching, praying, fasting. 


i. Penitential Discipline 

In the revival of Sacramental Confession which is one of 
the happiest results of the Oxford Movement, two streams of 
moral aspiration meet; one is this practice of self-discipline 
as an aid to trust in God and distrust of self, the other is the 
pastoral desire to build up moral character and foster 
Christian holiness. It is plain enough that almost any 
discipline may be evaded; but the practice of sacramental 
confession, honestly undertaken as an inward and spiritual 
offering of self to God, has a disciplinary value to the 
individual concerned which cannot be exaggerated. Con- 
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fession so undertaken hurts and humbles, but the hurt and 
humiliation are healing and strengthening. It quickens 
our sense of sin, and adds depth and reality to our penitence. 
It helps to save us from self-deceit by throwing open our life 
to the judgment of another. And it expresses our willing¬ 
ness to undergo shame and mortification if only we may be 
brought nearer to Christ crucified. In these and other ways 
we endure chastening—but as sons. 

The other side of the picture brings us back to what we 
have already noted as the main moral ideal of the Oxford 
Movement: the desire for moral progress, growth in holi¬ 
ness, “ more Christ-like Christians." It has sometimes 
been alleged, generally on a priori grounds, that the practice 
of confession tends to dull the conscience, to give a false 
“ transactional 95 view of sin, to make the penitent morally 
and spiritually feeble through dependence on a priest, and 
to encourage superficiality and self-deception. The true 
answer to these objections cannot be given more satisfactorily 
than in Dr. Pusey’s words, written in 1878, and abundantly 
vindicated ever since: “ Every one, I should think, who 
knows anything of souls or of confession must know [these 
charges] to be the exact contrary of the truth; they must 
have seen that the conscience grows more delicate, more 
truthful, more alive to the truth; more real, more simple, 
more earnest, more exact. They must have seen how souls 
which have used it, have ‘ shone more and more to the 
perfect day. 9 Other souls have, seemingly, grown equally, 
often more, with less frequent confession. ‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hcarest the sound thereof; 
but thou canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth. Even so is every one who is born of the Spirit. 9 . . . 
The streams of Divine grace are not pent up like water in 
a canal, at one dull, even, unvarying level. We cannot 
make an unvarying law for souls which God has made so 
varied, and forms so variously. 991 Confession, in fact, is a 
flexible instrument; but however used, if only it be used 
sincerely, it is an instrument of the utmost value in training 

1 Introduction to Gaumc’s Advice on Hearing Confession, pp. xlv f. 
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souls and advancing Christian holiness. It was devotion to 
this high moral ideal which made it impossible for the 
Tractarians to neglect the use of Confession; and the same 
ideal has inspired that attention to Moral Theology which 
has been a gratifying feature of the Catholic Revival, and, 
more recently, to Ascetic theology also. In this whole field 
we are reaping what the Tractarian fathers sowed. 


2. The Religious Life 

The revival of the Religious Life is the subject of another 
essay in this book, and no attempt to deal with the subject at 
all fully would be in place here. But it is quite impossible 
to pass it by unnoticed in any study of the moral aims and 
ideals of the Oxford Movement. For the revival of religious 
communities and of the ascetic life in general was no mere 
imitation either of earlier Church customs or of contemporary 
Roman methods, but a genuine product of Christian moral 
principles combined, as ultimately they must be, with 
Catholic theology and a Catholic view of life as a whole. 

How far a dual standard of Christian duty is admissible, 
is a question of great practical importance and great diffi¬ 
culty. Sometimes the distinction between “ precepts 55 and 
“ counsels ” has been drawn in a way which seems to 
suggest that Christians need not aim at more than what may 
be called a “ Pass 55 standard, even though they may be 
capable of “ Honours.” This is in essence a reversion to 
a legalistic view of a Christian’s relationship to his heavenly 
Father, and consequently must be discarded by a truly 
Christian moral judgment. Another classical form in which 
the dual standard has been maintained is the contrast, 
characteristic of the Middle Ages, between the Religious life 
and life in the world; a contrast regarded as one between 
two levels of moral worth. We may perhaps regard as a 
legacy of this the distinction quite commonly assumed to-day 
between what is thought to be binding on the clergy in the 
way of faith and morals, and what on the laity. Here again 
there is danger to religion, if such differences of function 
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or vocation are allowed to obscure the calling of all Christians 
to be saints—that is to give all that they can, their 
very best, their very selves, to the love and service of God 
in Christ. No Christian can rightly say, “ Because I am a 
layman, or because I am not a Religious, I need only aim 
at a certain percentage of Christian living; I will take my 
bill and write ‘ fourscore 5 —or c fifty 5 —or less.” The 
Pauline principle applies to all: “ Brethren, let each man, 
wherein he was called, therein abide with God.” That 
rules out every lower aim than the highest “ Honours ” 
standard which is open to the Christian concerned. 

None the less, it is true that some men and women in all 
ages of the Church have been called to a life of notably 
heroic self-devotion, of systematic mortification, and of con¬ 
tinuance in prayer to an extent which is simply impossible 
for the ordinary Christian living his life in the world, how¬ 
ever faithfully, or even for the ordinary cleric. It was one 
of the unhappy results of the Reformation in England that 
the normal opportunities for living this heroic type of 
Christian life were removed; it was one of the happiest 
results of the Oxford Movement that they began to be 
recovered. For it is quite a false inference from the principle 
that every Christian must aim at the highest, to deduce the 
absence of all distinctions between vocation and vocation, 
and to rule out the possibility that one vocation may be, by 
essential quality, “ higher ” than another. And whatever 
exaggeration we may find in the early and mediaeval 
exaltation of virginity, it is certainly possible to maintain 
that the life under religious vows is life on a higher plane 
than the ordinary, even though those who are called to it 
are not more obedient or more Christian, in answering that 
call, than their fellow-Christians to whom the call does not 
come. The man in our Lord’s parable who made the fullest 
use of his two talents was as sincere and obedient as he who 
was entrusted with five; but to be entrusted with five is a 
higher responsibility than to be entrusted with two. 

This emphasis on the moral value of the Religious life, 
so far from being academic, is of the greatest practical 
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significance. A text-book of English Church History may 
regard the usefulness of monastic foundations as having 
ceased when the monks were no longer pioneers in agri¬ 
culture ; and philanthropists of the present day may applaud 
the social and charitable activities of Religious orders as 
the one obvious justification for their existence. But the 
great contribution of the Religious life to the whole life of 
the Church and the world, is a moral contribution. The 
normal moral life required by Christian standards is desper¬ 
ately difficult to maintain, as we have only too much reason 
to know, both from our own individual struggles, and from 
the organised attack on traditional morality characteristic 
of our time. Apart from lives called to special heights of 
sacrifice and self-abnegation, we should more easily lose 
sight of the true moral ideal, and we should lack the inspiring 
stimulus of concrete example. The Religious life is the 
little leaven which leavens the whole lump; the salt which 
works, out of all proportion to its quantity, both to preserve 
and to flavour Christian life on its more ordinary level. 
The celibate ideal performs this work for the true standard 
of Christian marriage; the ideal of poverty for the whole 
Christian attitude towards worldly possessions; the ideal of 
obedience for our admitted accountability in all things to 
God. 1 We recognise ourselves the more clearly to be 
servants and sons of God, not merely the slaves of natural 
impulses and desires, just because we can see, in the Religious 
life, the entire and heroic abnegation of those human ties 
and possessions, which, in spite of their goodness and value 
when used aright, have yet proved in all too many cases 
to be occasions of falling. The abuse of a thing does not 
indeed take away the lawful use of it; but nothing so power¬ 
fully promotes the lawful use as the example and unconscious 
influence of those who for the glory of God accept His call 
to dispense even with this. The number of such men and 
women is not indeed limited to the ranks of the professed 
Religious; but it is the Religious life which focuses and 

1 See on this subject the chapter on “ The Value of the Ascetic Ideal ” 
in Foerster’s Marriage and the Sex Problem . 
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expresses in the most effective and characteristic way the 
sacrificial ideal of entire self-dedication. 


VIII. The Moral Duty of Maintaining the Spiritual 
Independence of the Church: the Tractarian 
Struggle against Erastianism 

We may glance finally at one great sphere of Christian 
moral duty in which Tractarian ideals have already accom¬ 
plished a beneficial revolution, and their ultimate victory, 
though not yet complete, is assured. This is the duty of 
maintaining the spiritual independence of the Church in 
things spiritual, as against an Erastian tradition which 
claims for Caesar what can only be rendered to God. We 
have seen already that in the first of the Tracts, with its 
insistence on the spiritual basis of ministerial authority, 
Newman’s trumpet gave no uncertain sound; though neither 
he nor his readers could have guessed to how long and hard 
a battle it was calling them. The Tractarians were not 
committed to any policy of separating the Church from the 
State; but they were wholeheartedly set on delivering it 
from undue subjection to the State, and were prepared to 
pay the price of disestablishment if the work could not be 
otherwise accomplished. It may still be regarded as 
uncertain whether the payment of this price will be 
necessary. 

There remain, indeed, in our own time, elements enough 
in the situation to make many Churchmen feel that the 
Church is hampered by secular control to a degree which is 
quite intolerable. But if we would estimate aright what 
the Tractarian ideal has succeeded in accomplishing, we 
must look back many years. Here is one picture of what 
cultured opinion thought the clergy of our Established Church 
ought to be and do, culled from the representative pages 
of The Times in 1866 x : “The ministers of a national 
Church are bound to consider the nation. Every clergy¬ 
man is invested with a political character; he is distinctly 

1 Quoted in Liddon’s Walter, Bishop of Sarum, p. 109. 
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a servant of the State; to him is committed by the State 
the performance of certain duties, and a general superin¬ 
tendence over the teaching and moral guidance of his 
parish. . . . He is as much bound to study the convictions, 
the habits, even the prejudices of the country, as if he were 
a political administrator. The fundamental principle of 
the Church of England is that every Englishman is a Church¬ 
man. ... A clergyman, therefore, does not do his duty 
to the Church, unless he brings himself into moral accord, 
so to speak, with his parishioners. ... If he deliberately 
sets himself against the religious beliefs or the moral sentiment 
of the nation, of which he is bound to inform himself, he 
fails in his allegiance to the institution which he has con¬ 
tracted to support, and which can only live as long as it is 
the religious representation of the nation.” This naked 
and unblushing advocacy of the principles of Ahab’s court 
prophets is the Erastian answer to the moral ideals of the 
Oxford Movement more than thirty years after they had 
first been proclaimed; and nothing could show more con¬ 
clusively how necessary and how valuable was the Tractarian 
campaign in this sphere. Or if there is one proof more 
conclusive still, we must find it in the fact that the opinion 
which has been quoted from The Times of 1866 was largely 
characteristic of the Bishops themselves during the first half- 
century, if not more, of the Movement’s existence. 

Thus the party of the Movement, in fighting, as their moral 
ideals made them fight, for the spiritual independence of 
the Church, found arrayed against them not only secular 
forces, but also, in all too many instances, their own Fathers 
in God. It is not our concern here to revert to the melan¬ 
choly history of the time—the Gorham, Purchas,and Ridsdale 
judgments, the Public Worship Regulation Act and the like. 
The fearful odds against which the war had to be waged bear 
impressive witness to the strength of the moral ideal which 
made the fight necessary. At times attention may seem to 
have been focused on relatively small points, but the real 
issue was a moral issue of the greatest importance. And the 
“ obstinacy and unbending perversity ” for which Pliny 
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condemned the Bithynian Christians of his day must have 
seemed, to undiscerning eyes, equally characteristic of the 
Tractarian School; the critic, in both cases, failing to see 
what it was that inspired the “ perversity.” 

The real perversity, however, must be laid to the charge 
of those spiritual leaders who preferred to keep the Church 
in Babylonish captivity to the civil power, deprived of her 
rightful independence, and even of the capacity to utter her 
true voice. When the Marriage Bill of 1857, which plainly 
and deliberately set aside the Church’s standard, was 
introduced into Parliament, the Archbishop and nine of his 
suffragans voted in its favour. Tractarian influence was 
shown in the protests made by Bishop Wilberforce and Mr. 
Gladstone; it appears still more clearly in the contrast 
between the Lambeth resolution of 1888 and the feeble 
acquiescence of thirty-one years before. In 1857 the 
compliant Bishops felt themselves to be, in the phrase of 
The Times , “ distinctly servants of the State,” rather than 
guardians of Christian truth; it is due to the Tractarian 
moral ideal that hardly any Bishop of our own time would 
adopt so inglorious a position; and that the English Church 
has not abandoned the true doctrine that marriage is mono¬ 
gamous and indissoluble. 1 It may be necessary—it probably 
will be necessary—for the Church’s matrimonial arrange¬ 
ments to become wholly separated from those of the State; 
but in any case her continued witness to our Lord’s mind on 
this vastly important matter, in face of the State’s departure 
from the Church’s principles, 2 is at once a product and a 
vindication of Tractarian ideals. It was a great moral 
principle that was at stake in 1857, and still is at stake 

1 The very maintenance of this doctrine is a moral service of great 
value; but I am chiefly concerned here to stress the moral insight and 
courage which rejected a bad tradition of subservience to the State, and 
claimed spiritual independence for the Church in matters where the 
Christian moral code was at stake. 

2 We are not here concerned with the morality of this departure; and 
it is easy to make out a good case for it, on the ground that the State 
cannot justly enforce Christian moral standards on a population not 
wholly Christian. I 3 ut this point of view is more characteristic of our 
own time than of 1857. 
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to-day. The question at issue is not whether a certain 
interpretation of a doubtful text in the New Testament 
is right, but whether the Church is meekly to follow the 
guidance of the Civil Power in a matter of faith and morals. 
Whenever the Christian faith and moral principles are at 
stake, neither Establishment nor any other conditions can 
justify indecision; the Church must be true to the teaching 
of Christ, be the cost what it may. In so far as we are 
able to-day to see clearly the issue and to face it with a good 
courage, we are debtors, under God, to the men of the 
Oxford Movement. 

We may end these fragmentary reflections on the moral 
aims and ideals of the Movement by reminding ourselves 
once more what manner of men the Tractarians were: 
“ Brave men, who amidst hostility and scorn, amidst 
suspicion and injustice, with loss of friends and much 
perplexity as to their own path, yet never permitted them¬ 
selves to despair, and by dutifulness and laborious study and 
honest controversy spent their lives in adorning the Sparta 
in which their lot was cast! 551 

1 Dr. W. Lock, John Keble, p. 237. 
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VII 


PASTORAL IDEALS AND METHODS OF 
THE MOVEMENT 

A. 

THE TRACTARIAN TRADITION 
By E. A. Down 

Twice over we are told in the Acts of the Apostles (viii. 
4, xi. 19) that the first organised persecution of the infant 
Christian Church was followed by, nay, was the cause of, 
an expansion of the society which its opponents believed 
they had destroyed. As so often happens in human history, 
“ the fierceness of man turns to God’s praise,” and what at 
the moment looks like tragic disaster proves in the long run 
to have been overruled by His inscrutable wisdom for His 
own greater glory and the extension of His Kingdom. 

A somewhat similar result followed the great catastrophe 
of 1845. If the secession of Newman may be said to have 
shattered the Tractarian party in Oxford, it certainly did 
not shatter the Movement. Even before the great defec¬ 
tion of 1845, it was felt and recognised by the more thought¬ 
ful adherents of the Revival, that its underlying principles 
had by this time become too firmly established to suffer 
utter shipwreck, whatever might happen. Thus Dr. J. B. 
Mozley wrote in September 1843 : “ There is a spirit within 
the Church now, I think, that will work, whatever indi¬ 
viduals leave her ”; while in another letter of about the 
same date he says: “I for one must and will believe 
that this Church exists and may be appealed to, elicited, 
brought out, and developed in course of time from amidst 
the mass of inconsistencies that encumber her.” 1 Dean 
1 Letters , p. 147. 
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Church closes his great history of the Anglican Revival 
by pointing out how the Movement “ was not, in fact, 
killed or even arrested by the shock of 1845. ® ut a ^ ter 
1845, its was as much out of Oxford as in it. As long 
as Mr. Newman remained, Oxford was necessarily its centre, 
necessarily, even after he had seemed to withdraw from it. 
When he left his place vacant, the direction of it was not 
removed from Oxford, but it was largely shared by men in 
London and the country. It ceased to be strongly and 
prominently academical. No one indeed held such a 
position as Dr. Pusey’s and Mr. Keble’s; but though Dr. 
Pusey continued to be a great power at Oxford, he now 
became every day a much greater power outside of it; while 
Mr. Keble was now less than ever an academic, and became 
more and more closely connected with men out of Oxford, 
his friends in London, and his neighbours at Hursley and 
Winchester. The cause which Mr. Newman had given up 
in despair was found to be deeply interesting in ever new 
parts of the country; and it passed gradually into the 
hands of new leaders more widely acquainted with English 
society.” 1 

Thus it came about that the Movement entered upon a 
second phase of its history. Newman himself has said that 
“ Universities are the natural centres of intellectual move¬ 
ments ”; but if an intellectual movement is to be also a 
religious and devotional movement, as the Oxford Move¬ 
ment was, it is imperative, if success is to be ensured, that 
its influence should extend beyond the small circle of 
intellectual men who have stamped upon it its distinctive 
character. It still remained to be seen whether the Move¬ 
ment inaugurated at Oxford was only an antiquarian 
revival possessing merely historical interest, or whether it 
embodied principles which responded to the deepest needs 
of the average man, and could be made a living reality to 
ordinary people in their everyday life. In order to main¬ 
tain and propagate itself, it was obliged to develop powers 
of adaptation, and this accounts for its somewhat altered 
1 The Oxford Movement, p. 351. 
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character when it passed from Oxford to the towns and 
villages of England. “ It lost (as has been truly said) 
the specially intellectual and academical stamp which it 
hitherto had. ... It became less argumentative and aggres¬ 
sive, and more occupied in the practical work of Church 
organisation and the training of souls. It was more diffused 
in its activities, wider in its scope. 551 

The deplorable condition of Church life in the eighteenth 
century has been so often described (sometimes with exaggera¬ 
tions) that there is little need to go into much detail in the 
present connection. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century religion throughout the country had reached its 
low water-mark of slovenliness and indifference. This was 
the case not only with the Church itself, but with the 
leading Nonconformist bodies likewise. It is an ugly 
picture which Newman has painted in his Essay on John 
Keble; but allowing for some amount of over-statement on 
the part of a recent convert, there is quite sufficient ground 
for thinking that his account is substantially true. He 
speaks of “ a ritual dashed upon the ground, trodden on, 
and broken piecemeal; . . . vestments chucked off, lights 
quenched, jewels stolen, the pomp and circumstances of 
worship annihilated; a dreariness which could be felt, and 
which seemed the token of an incipient Socinianism, forcing 
itself upon the eye, the ear, the nostrils of the worshipper; 
a smell of dust and damp, not of incense; a sound of ministers 
preaching Catholic prayers, and parish clerks droning out 
Catholic canticles; the royal arms for the crucifix; huge 
ugly boxes of wood, sacred to preachers, frowning on the 
congregation in the place of the mysterious altar; and 
long cathedral aisles unused, railed off, like the tombs (as 
they were) of what had been and was not; and for ortho¬ 
doxy, a frigid, unelastic, inconsistent, dull, helpless dogmatic, 
which could give no just account of itself, yet was intolerant 
of all teaching which contained a doctrine more or a doctrine 
less, and resented every attempt to give it a meaning.” 2 

1 Wakeman, History of the Church of England, p. 477. 

2 Essays Critical and Historical, pp. 443-4. 
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Contemporary writers, however, who cannot be accused 
of being swayed by any similar bias, were equally conscious 
of the pitiable state into which our churches and their 
services had fallen. “ Let anyone, 55 said a writer in the 
British Critic in 1827, “ make a circuit of the villages through¬ 
out a considerable portion of these realms, and what is the 
spectacle which in too many instances will salute his eyes 
on entering the churchyard? On looking at the exterior 
of the church, he will often find it half buried beneath the 
mould which has been suffered to accumulate around it 
for ages, and to spread a gradual decay throughout the 
walls and foundations. On entering it, he will find that 
everything answers faithfully to the promise without, and 
that external provision for perpetuating dampness and dis¬ 
comfort within has succeeded to admiration. The walls 
will appear decorated with hangings of green; a carpeting 
of the same pattern often partially covers the floor; and 
the very first and last thoughts which are excited by the 
whole appearance of the building are those of ague, catarrh, 
and rheumatism. 55 

One of the chief causes to which all this state of neglect 
can be traced back was the glaring evil of pluralities, and 
the consequent non-residence (in so many cases) of the 
clergy. This was an abuse of which Bishops, the higher 
dignitaries of the Church, and parish priests alike were 
guilty. Under such conditions it was quite impossible for 
clerical duties (as contemplated in the Book of Common 
Prayer) to be performed properly, nor need we feel any 
surprise that there should have been, in most cases, an 
almost complete absence of a parochial machinery such as 
we now understand it. The daily services of the Church 
became the exception rather than the rule; the observance 
of Saints 5 days was generally ignored; Lent, Holy Week, 
Good Friday, and Ascension Day were only too often suffered 
to pass unmarked by any commemoration; Holy Baptism 
was carelessly administered (for the most part in private 
houses) and frequently made “ an occasion for jollity and 
tippling 55 ; the prescribed offices were performed in a 
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slovenly and perfunctory manner, and often curtailed and 
mutilated in such a way as to bring them into closer con¬ 
formity with the idiosyncrasies of the minister (a liberty 
which was not quite unknown in much later times, and was 
practised with far less excuse by persons who could not 
urge the plea of ignorance); the Ante-communion Service 
would be read from the Prayer desk; little or no interest 
was taken in foreign missions; the catechising of children 
had fallen into complete disuse; while the Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment was seldom administered, often not more than three 
or four times in the course of the year. The musical accom¬ 
paniments of the service had sunk to the lowest depths, 
and though it was an age prolific in hymns, there was a 
strong prejudice against their use as savouring of Method¬ 
ism. The vocal efforts of the people were mainly confined 
to the rendering of certain metrical versions of the Psalter, 
sustained by the often discordant performances of the town 
or village orchestra. 

The same neglect was prevalent, moreover, in connec¬ 
tion with those sacred ordinances for which the Bishops 
were responsible, notably Confirmation. Contempor¬ 
ary references to its irreverent administration are distress¬ 
ingly frequent. Whiston, for example, writing in 1747, 
mentions in his Memoirs how Confirmation was in his 
day “ much oftener omitted than performed; and it is 
usually done in the Church of England (he adds) in such 
a hurry and disorder, that it hardly deserves the name of a 
sacred ordinance of Christianity. 55 Fifty years later a 
clergyman, speaking of the great benefit of Confirmation 
fitly prepared for and duly solemnised, “ describes it as being 
very constantly nothing better than a holiday ramble. 55 
Writing in 1820, Mrs. Mozley (mother of Dr. J. B. Mozley) 
remarks how “ It is a ceremony too little thought of in the 
present day, 55 adding that it was then “ five years since 
there was a Confirmation in Derby. 55 We get a passing 
glimpse of the way in which the rite was still regarded some 
twenty-five years later, from what took place in such a 
godly household as that in which the saintly Bishop King 
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was nurtured. His father, the Archdeacon (so his bio¬ 
grapher tells us), “ was what is termed 6 a churchman of 
the old school, 5 untouched alike by the Evangelical and by 
the Catholic revival. When the time arrived for Edward 
to be confirmed, his father called him into the study, asked 
him if he knew the Catechism, and then gave him a card, 
and told him to get on his pony and ride over to Foots 
Cray, where the Confirmation was to be held that day by 
Archbishop Howley. It happened that some of the neigh¬ 
bours were giving a dance that evening, and, when Edward 
returned from his Confirmation, Mrs. King said, ‘ I suppose, 
Edward, you would rather not go to the dance. 5 He replied 
that he would rather stay at home, and so was left to his own 
meditations. 551 

There is nothing to be gained by exaggeration. The 
Church of those days was not altogether bad. Its short¬ 
comings doubtless were neither few nor unimportant, but 
its condition was not so universally deplorable as has been 
sometimes represented. Carelessness, neglect, irreverence, 
alas, were only too painfully common, and after making 
full allowance for over-statement it must be acknowledged 
that there remains a vast volume of discreditable facts 
which no amount of special pleading can explain away. 

There were other places, however, in which a very different 
condition of things, prevailed. The old High Church 
party, though sadly weakened by the secession of the 
Nonjurors, had never died out. Scattered over the country 
there were hundreds of pious clergymen who were sorely 
distressed by what was going on around them. Such men 
lived, worked, and died in the faithful performance of their 
clerical duties. They won the respect and affection of 
their parishioners by their work and example, and though 
they may not have reached the standard of zeal to which 
we have become accustomed, yet in those dark days they 
handed on the old Catholic tradition of faith and duty to 
the generation which they were preparing for better things. 

It would be ungenerous, moreover, to ignore the good 
1 Life, P- 3- 
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work which had been done by the Evangelical Movement. 
“ A better care for the religious education of the masses, an 
increased attention to Church missions, the foundation of 
new religious societies, greater parochial activity, improve¬ 
ment in the style of sermons, a disposition on the part of 
Parliament to reform some glaring Church abuses—all 
showed that a stir and movement had begun which might 
be slow to make any great advance, but which was at all 
events promising for the future. 551 Nor, once again, ought 
the efforts of John Wesley and his brother revivalists to be 
passed over in silence. “ Wesley, 55 Dean Church has told us, 
“ if any man ever did, tried to recall the Church to its true 
principles, and to reanimate her care for the souls committed 
to her: he did awaken the thought and conscience and 
zeal of thousands. 55 2 The Church of England seems 
strangely incapable of utilising religious enthusiasm, of 
enlisting it in her service, or of directing it into healthy 
channels. It is a tragedy that the elaborate organisation 
inaugurated by Wesley and originally intended to supple¬ 
ment the ministrations of the Church and instil a new vigour 
into her system, should have been allowed to escape from her 
control, thus adding one more to those sectarian bodies which, 
failing to find a home in her communion, ended by breaking 
up still further the unity of the One Body of Christ. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it would be dis¬ 
honest and unfair to claim for the Anglican Revival “ an 
exclusive share in the vast increase both in the amount 
and efficiency of Church work which has characterised 
the nineteenth century as compared with the eighteenth. 
On the contrary, in many dioceses and parishes that 
work was in full swing before the Movement commenced, 
and in still more, before it made itself felt. 55 3 But few, 
on the other hand, would deny that the marvellous 
improvement which has taken place is due mainly to 
the Movement which began in 1833. The influence of 

1 Abbey and Overton, English Church in the Eighteenth Century , p. 38. 

2 Cathedral and University Sermons , p. 247. 

3 Overton, Anglican Revival , p. 218. 
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this Movement has spread far beyond the boundary of 
those parishes which would describe themselves as 
“ Catholic, 55 and has made itself felt in all secdons of the 
Church alike. It was undoubtedly the Oxford Movement 
(as it has been well expressed) which “ supplied the religious 
force and conviction which made the Revival what it was, 
and enunciated the principles to which reform was slowly 
to accommodate itself. Without it there would have been 
doubtless a revival of religion and a reform of the Church, 
certainly sensible and probably striking. That the Revival 
has been of a kind unparalleled in the history of the Church 
of England for comprehensiveness and intensity is due to 
the fact that it has been a High Church Revival. 551 

The ground, therefore, had to some extent been already 
prepared, and all that was needed was the fresh impetus 
which the Catholic Revival was so well calculated to provide. 
Though neither of them can in the strict sense be described as 
Tractarians, there are two men who stand out prominently 
as pioneers in applying the principles of the Movement to 
parochial and diocesan work. 

The name of Walter Farquhar Hook has become a house¬ 
hold word. After serving in country cures he was appointed 
successively to the Vicariate of Holy Trinity, Coventry, 
and the parish church of Leeds. Seeing that he took his 
degree from Christ Church in 1821 and was ordained in the 
following year (eleven years before the Movement began), 
he cannot be said to have been influenced by its leaders; 
but apparently he had arrived at what was substantially 
the Tractarian position through independent study of his 
own. Nay, he never allowed himself to be entirely identified 
with the Movement, and in fact there were times when he 
came into violent collision with its leaders. The value of 
his work, nevertheless, was recognised by them as the 
practical exhibition in a town parish, of the principles which 
they were seeking to uphold. As early as 1834, and while 
he was still at Coventry, Newman wrote to him in apprecia¬ 
tion of the help which his work was contributing to the cause. 

1 Wakcman, History of tlic Church of England, p. 4.79. 
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“ Your being obliged to retire from parochial duty would 
be a calamity we ought to try to prevent, as we have no 
specimen (so far as I know) but that which you supply of 
the influential nature of true Church principles on a town 
population.” 1 Four years later (1838), after becoming 
Vicar of Leeds, he received a further communication 
from the same writer in even more glowing terms: “You 
are in the thickest fire of the enemy; and I often think 
how easy it is for us to sit quietly here, sheltered from 
bullets, while you often get what is meant to hit us.” 2 
In a similar spirit Dr. Pusey wrote in the same year: 
“ Thanks for your defence of us; as for your being our 
disciple, the thing is absurd. Newman said, in the 
Christian Observer , that you had formed or received your 
views long before many of the writers in the Tracts, and long 
before myself on many points. . . . We were led by different 
paths to the same end, and from our early separation 
had little to do in forming each other’s opinions; and you 
have held them earlier than Newman probably, and far 
longer and more consistently than ourselves.” 3 These 
cordial relations, alas, were disturbed through the un¬ 
happy circumstances which attended the early years of 
St. Saviour’s, Leeds—a church which Dr. Pusey had built 
at his own expense in Dr. Hook’s overgrown parish. It is, 
however, with his wonderful work of applying Catholic 
principles to parochial life that we arc here concerned, and 
not with the troubles which brought him into violent collision 
with the donor. It is difficult for us in these days to realise 
the transformation that was effected by his energies, since the 
changes which he introduced have now become familiar to 
us as the almost indispensable machinery of every well- 
worked parish. But at that time they were novelties, the 
introduction of which provoked the most unaccountable 
hostility of persons who had been brought up in an atmosphere 
of prejudice against any change which seemed to threaten 

1 Life of Dean Hook , p. 113. 2 Ibid., p. 275. 

3 Life of Dr. Pusey , ii. 40. 
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their own narrow Puritan tradition. They included such 
ordinary things as Evening services, the surplice in the 
pulpit, more frequent Celebrations, lectures in Lent, Saints’ 
day sermons, the institution of guilds, communicants’ 
classes, and such other ordinary things as would nowadays 
be regarded as matters of course, though at that time they 
were viewed with grave suspicion as dangerous innovations 
pointing in the direction of Rome. Such was Dr. Hook’s 
work at Leeds, which has been reproduced and developed 
in countless parishes throughout the Anglican Communion. 

To mention names might seem invidious, but it is impossible 
to refrain from referring to the splendid work of such parish 
priests as Bennett at Frome, Butler at Wantage, Lowder at 
London Docks, Mackonochie at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
Wagner at Brighton, Noel at Oxford, Prynne at Plymouth, 
West at Paddington, Sharp at Horbury, Randall at Clifton, 
the Pollocks at Birmingham, Carter at Clewer, Bell Cox at 
Liverpool, Elsdale and Brooke at Kennington. The only 
fear is lest in recording the splendid achievements of such 
standard-bearers we forget the existence of other equally 
splendid men, simple parish priests, ministering in isolated 
villages and the poorer quarters of our great towns, whose 
names appear in no history, who sought neither human 
approval nor recognition, and who have left no memorial 
behind them except their own saintly examples, which are 
reproduced in the lives of many of those to whom they 
ministered so faithfully. Such men are forgotten now, but 
their names are recorded in God’s Book of life. 

But the marvellous revival of pastoral zeal throughout the 
Church was due in no inconsiderable measure to another 
great personality—Samuel Wilberforce, who originated 
a new conception of the duty and work of a Bishop. He, 
like Dr. Hook, can hardly be claimed as in the full sense 
of the word a Tractarian—nay there were occasions on 
which he was brought into conflict with its leaders. Of 
some of its developments he strongly disapproved. There 
were times, moreover, when the vacillation which he mani¬ 
fested caused considerable annoyance to those who would 
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have liked to have his more unhesitating support. “ Samuel 
Wilberforce,” wrote J. B. Mozley to his sister in 1838, 
“ professes himself of our party, and talks of us , and we, and 
so on; and yet splits from us in public.” This may be 
accounted for to some extent by the fact that all his early 
associations had been Evangelical; while later on, the 
defection of so many of his closest relatives to the Church of 
Rome might have made him unduly suspicious of certain 
tendencies in the Movement. In spite of this there can be 
little question that his character was really formed in the 
Tractarian school, and that he could hardly have done what 
he did if he had not been affected by it. Be this as it may, 
there can be no question that the carrying out in practice of 
the principles of the Movement in the pastoral work of the 
Church was one of the chief results of his episcopate. 
“ According to him,” his biographer tells us, “ the Bishop 
was to be as much the mainspring of all spiritual and 
religious energy in his diocese as a parochial clergyman is 
bound to be in his parish. It was the Bishop’s duty to supply 
not merely advice and counsel to his clergy, but also that 
momentum which the sense of real supervision, however 
kindly and sympathising, always communicates to the mind 
and energy of the person supervised. It was his to care for 
the diocese as a whole, to learn for himself where needs 
existed, to take the necessary steps for supplying those 
needs, and take care also that it was known that he so 
acted, and that he was at all times not only accessible to 
all men, but also ready personally to investigate on the spot 
any case that was brought before him.” 1 We have an 
even more enthusiastic testimony to the work he effected 
from the pen of William Palmer, which is all the more 
striking as being the tribute of one who confessed that for 
many years he felt no confidence in him. “ The labours of 
Wilberforce,” he says, “ were such as no words can describe. 
They were rather those of angelic force than human. . . . 
He not only afforded a grand example of what Christianity 
can do, but he electrified the whole Church by it. He 

1 Life , I. 344. 
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stirred it up to new life. There was not a bishop, or a parish 
priest, or a canon, or a curate who did not feel to his inmost 
heart the mighty impulse which Wilberforce gave to good 
works. . . . They took the contagion and followed the 
bright example. They, too, laboured in season and out of 
season to bring home the blessed truths of Christianity to 
their people, and were foremost in all good works; . . . and 
as the result the whole tone and character of ministerial 
duty and obligation were suddenly raised in England, and 
the whole Church put on a new life. ... To Newman,” 
he continues, “ we may ascribe the original awakening of 
the Church by the Oxford Movement. ... He laid the 
foundation, but Wilberforce built up the temple. His work 
was exactly what was needed. It was the combination of 
the practical with the theoretical. It tended to lead men 
away from barren and unfruitful controversies and mutual 
misunderstandings to a holier emulation—rivalry in good 
works, rivalry in faith, rivalry in fidelity to the Church, 
rivalry in doing the work of Christ on earth, rivalry in 
saving souls.” 1 

What a man is invariably proves a more powerful instru¬ 
ment for good than what he does or says. It is undoubtedly 
true that the value of divine gifts does not depend upon the 
worthiness of the human minister; but that does not alter 
the fact that those ought to be “ clean that bear the vessels 
of the Lord,” and that they may either “ adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour 55 or, on the other hand, cause men to 
“ abhor the offering of the Lord.” Hence the personal life 
of the clergy as well as their theological training (for which 
so little provision had hitherto been made) could not safely 
be ignored. This, no doubt, was keenly felt by Bishop 
Wilberforce and others who advocated the foundation of 
such Colleges as Cuddesdon and Ely, where candidates for 
the sacred ministry might be trained to realise and adopt 
worthy ideals of pastoral work, before embarking on their 
difficult task. The Bishop himself drew up certain “ sug¬ 
gestions ” for the students of his own College at Cuddesdon, 
1 Narrative of Events connected with Tracts for the Times, pp. 254-56. 
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in which he explained the object of its foundation and the 
benefits which, in his judgment, might be derived from 
residence there. 

A brief quotation will show more clearly what Wilberforce 
had in mind. 

“ I. Threefold object of residence here. i. Devotion. 
2. Parochial Work. 3. Theological reading. 

II. Aids to be given to Daily Prayer. Opportunities of 
private seclusion. Constant access at all times to the 
Bishop and the Principal. 

III. Aids in learning Parochial Work. Schools. Visiting. 
Sermons. Missionary Meetings.” 

(Life of Wilberforce , II. p. 245.) 

Comparatively few had the advantage of such training 
in those pioneer days; but we are fortunate in possessing 
adequate records of the way in which the ideals taught at 
Cuddesdon and later in other colleges were actually trans¬ 
lated into practice in many parishes throughout the country 
by devoted and well-trained priests. The opposition which 
they encountered, and the legal proceedings which were 
instituted against them in certain instances have given 
prominence to certain particular parishes; but it must be 
remembered that the same ideals were entertained and put 
in practice in numberless other parishes which were less in 
the public eye, and the work of which was less hindered by 
Protestant prejudice. What, then, were the precise objects 
which they set before them, and what were the methods 
adopted? 

The earliest and most typical case, perhaps, is that of 
Father Lowder, whose sphere of work lay in East London. 
In 1851 he joined the staff of S. Barnabas, Pimlico, which 
at that time was the storm-centre of the No Popery agitation 
in London; but in 1856 he went down to take charge of 
what was called the “St. George’s Mission” in the slums of 
Wapping and Shad well, which formed a district in the 
huge parish of St. George’s in the East. 

Father Lowder has told us in a letter addressed to his 
father how it had been his wish to form “ a religious brother- 
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hood 55 (in the technical sense) as the best method of carrying 
out the ideals of the Movement, and he entertained the hope 
that some such organisation might extend to other parts of 
London where difficult missionary work was being under¬ 
taken on Catholic lines. This plan, however, had to be 
abandoned, since “ the amount of active duty required of 
the clergy was a bar to the adoption of a stricter or more 
monastic rule; and he had to rest satisfied with the kind 
of regulated life such as could be attempted in a Parochial 
Clergy House. A rule, however, they had, and one which 
left time for little else than prayer and hard work. Here is his 
own sketch of the daily routine which they followed: “ The 
first bell for rising was rung at 6.30; we said Prime in the 
Oratory at 7; Mattins was said at 7.30, followed by the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. After breakfast, followed 
by Terce, the clergy and teachers went to their respective 
work—some in school, some in the study or district. Sext 
was said at 12.45, immediately before dinner, when the 
household were again assembled. . . . After dinner, rest, 
letters, visiting or school work, as the case might be, 
and then tea at 5.30. After tea, choir practice, classes, 
reading or visiting again until Evensong at 8 p.m. After 
service the clergy were often engaged in classes, hearing 
confessions, or attending to special cases. Supper at 9.15, 
followed by Compline, when those who had finished their 
work retired to their rooms.” 1 Herein lay the secret 
inspiration of their work. It was a life of self-sacrifice, 
involving fatigue and sometimes exhaustion. They were 
engaged in a great task which called for no half-hearted 
measures. They aimed at the salvation of souls, not merely 
in the mass, but also and still more as separate individuals, 
and they felt that in the pursuit of this sacred task they must 
be ready to lay down their life for the flock. These ideals 
were finely expressed by Dr. Liddon in a sermon preached on 
behalf of St. George’s Mission at the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Munster Square, in i860. “Although the 
Church,” he reminded his hearers, “ throws herself upon 
1 Charles Lowder, a Bibliography , pp. 157, 158. 
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the masses, she deals with each individual soul as if it alone 
were entitled to all her labour and all her love. Never, 
when the Church has comprehended her mission, has she 
affected to win souls by general measures which ignore the 
individual needs of each. The soul of man is not a mere 
part of a machine, which moves because you set the machine 
in motion. It is a living force, a centre of separate undying 
life. . . . The Good Shepherd,” he continued, “ calleth his 
sheep by name. Individualising work is a matter not of 
taste but of necessity. A religion which does not attempt 
this may succeed in adding to the stores of the understanding; 
it can never win the heart. It may cover up the wounds of 
society; it can never bind and heal. It may soften men’s 
manners, or at least tame their natural fierceness; it cannot 
teach love.” From this the preacher drew his conclusion. 
The Mission, he said, “ has not attempted the mere civilisa¬ 
tion of the many. It has attempted the actual salvation of 
some. ... It can point to better credentials of success than 
undertakings which are more ambitious and which are more 
favoured in high places, but are less true to those principles 
of the early Church which result from the revealed doctrine 
of the human soul. The clergy live in the centre of a dense 
population. . . . They are surrounding themselves with 
services, schools, reformatories. They are winning peni¬ 
tents, and gathering in communicants. Their object is not 
merely to diffuse an influence, but, in the Name and by the 
strength of Christ, to save.” 1 

The great object of the Church, therefore, is the salvation 
of souls, nor could this be effected (they knew) by any 
general schemes of merely secular benevolence, however 
valuable these might be in their own place. Attempts to 
brighten the surface of society by plans of amusements, or 
social recreations, or classes to teach physical exercises, or 
domestic economy, or by friendly meetings of the poor, by 
lectures, concerts, or tea-meetings, were not regarded by 
Lowder and his associates as sufficient to meet a need which 
was primarily spiritual. They considered it not enough to 
1 Sermons preached on Special Occasions , pp. 44-48. 
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get people in large numbers to Church and to make some 
outward profession of religion, without any corresponding 
inward change of heart and life. They realised that if the 
work is to be solid and lasting, souls must be brought to 
Christ one by one, in true repentance, and must then be 
built up in the whole faith of the Catholic Church, and in 
all the duties of the Christian life. That was the method 
which, in their opinion, must be pursued if results were to 
be permanent and satisfactory. They were confident that 
all this was entirely possible within the limits of the English 
Church. It was the Catholic faith in its fullness (neither 
more nor less) that they felt themselves commissioned to 
deliver. They presented the Church of Christ not only as 
beautiful in its ideal, but also as a wonderfully organised 
practical system for securing man’s salvation. To achieve 
this end, many truths, long forgotten or obscured, had to 
be brought to light and utilised. They maintained that 
all could be done within the four corners of the Prayer Book 
if only that Book were used in its totality, and were freed from 
current misinterpretations. There was much suspicion and 
opposition to be expected. It was not always easy to steer 
a straight course between loyalty to unsympathetic ecclesi¬ 
astical superiors and loyalty to that divine authority whose 
claim upon human obedience must ever be paramount. 
But the problem had to be faced, the choice to be made. 
If the end in view was what has been described, could it be 
reached? One means adopted was the irksome task of 
visiting. The Good Shepherd “ knows his sheep,” and the 
priest must get to know his people individually. People 
generally, but the poor in particular, will listen in church 
more attentively to one whom they know in their homes, 
and who is acquainted with the trials and difficulties of their 
daily life. In their troubles they will turn to such a one 
more naturally as their friend, and in sickness they will be 
more ready to trust him. 

Nor is it right that the Ordinance of Preaching should be 
neglected. There have been times when the sermon has 
been over-valued at the expense of the Sacraments, while 
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there have been other times when it has been unduly 
depreciated. These two tendencies were manifested in 
Hooker’s day. 1 Hooker lays it down that preaching the 
Word should hold a very high position as “ the authori¬ 
tative delivery of a message from God to man for the salva¬ 
tion of souls.” Preaching was regarded by the Tractarians 
as an instrument for this purpose, since their main object 
was to convince men of sin, to bring home a sense of guilt 
to the conscience, and to lead their hearers to seek for pardon 
through the Precious Blood. 

Hence Preaching should be regarded not as an end in 
itself, but as an agency for awakening repentance. Normally 
repentance should be followed by sacramental confession as the 
outward and visible sign of its reality, and as the divinely 
appointed means of sealing the sinner’s peace with God. 
Some such need was felt in the early days of the Movement, 
and long before it was thought wise to proclaim it publicly. 
Thus Newman, writing from Littlemore as early as 1842, 
deplores the difficulty. “ As to reminding my people about 
Confession (he says), it is the most dreary and dismal thought 
that I have about my parish, that I dare do so little, or 
rather nothing. . . . Confession is the life of the Parochial 
charge; without it, all is hollow, and yet I do not see my 
way to say that I should not do more harm than good by 
more than the most distant mention of it.” 2 In course 
of time it was spoken of more openly to those who were 
roused to a sense of sin, nor was it treated as a dangerous 
remedy which might be used in a few exceptional cases, but 
as a blessed provision, open to any and at all times, for such 
as need the comfort and counsel which they could not secure 
without it. However true it is that the discipline of the 
English Church allows discretion to her penitents as to the 
use of sacramental confession, and refrains from insisting upon 
its absolute necessity in all cases, yet it might well be asked 
if the prevalent practice may not be in danger of differing 
unnecessarily from that of the ancient Church, which 
generally required confession and absolution for the greater 

1 Eccles. Pol., V. 18, 1. 2 Letters and Correspondence, II. 405. 
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sins. At any rate all experience went to show what abun¬ 
dant blessings flowed from the use (and often, the habitual 
use) of this sacred ordinance—blessings of which penitents 
could not allow either unreasonable opposition or Protestant 
prejudice to rob them. Confession has been truly described 
as “ the ingathering of the fruits of toil in preaching, 
catechising, and visiting—the most remunerative, in fact, of 
all pastoral work. . . . Experience shows the frequent un¬ 
reality of spiritual intercourse, unless in some degree con¬ 
nected with Confession or direction. Mere religious con¬ 
versation with a priest is often put in the place of penitence, 
whereas it has simply encouraged sentimentalism, or de¬ 
generated into religious gossip. How far safer and more 
satisfactory ... as regards economy of time and labour, 
and the attainment of the highest results, is the spiritual 
intercourse of the Confessional! ” 1 
The Church of God, however, is concerned not only with 
moral wreckage, with the restoration of the penitent, and 
with providing remedies for sin. It is far better for the 
Church to strive to preserve baptismal innocence, and to 
surround her children with religious safeguards against a 
fall. Hence the paramount importance of the work among 
the young. “ I believe we should save the whole world,” 
said Dupanloup, “ if we only gave ourselves up to the care 
of children.” This was recognised by the leaders of the 
Movement to the full. It manifested itself in increased 
carefulness about the preparation of candidates for Con¬ 
firmation, in its moral as well as in its intellectual bearings. 
In this connection it would be impossible to pass by un¬ 
noticed their attitude to religious education generally, 
though the subject cannot be discussed here in detail. “ To 
omit theology from education,” said Newman, “ is to destroy 
the equilibrium of the whole system of knowledge ”; and 
again, “ Religious truth is not a portion, but a condition 
of general knowledge.” That was the conviction which 
governed their conduct, and though the leaders of the 
Catholic Revival cannot claim a monopoly in this matter 
1 G. Lowder, Twenty-one Tears in St. George’s Mission , pp. 236-38. 
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(since there have been men of all parties who were alive to 
this essential feature in any complete parochial organisation), 
yet there are names among them which stand out con¬ 
spicuously as champions in the work of providing a distinctly 
religious education for the children of the poor, to say 
nothing of the foundation of schools wherein the middle and 
upper classes could be trained in a religious atmosphere and 
on definitely Catholic lines. Unfortunately, sufficient ad¬ 
vantage has not always been taken of such opportunities; 
while owing to controversial bitterness, unfair competition, 
increasingly extravagant demands with no hope of finality, 
and the great financial strain thereby entailed, many have 
been tempted to surrender their schools in despair. If such 
surrender, however, cripples effective work among children, 
there is all the more reason why other aids to perseverance 
should be provided for old and young alike, in order to 
avoid as far as possible the danger of relapse. Therein lay 
the usefulness of Guilds with their few simple rules (adapted 
to the needs of various ages and classes) which not only 
emphasised the obligations of Christian life but also afforded 
a sense of fellowship and brotherhood in the family of the 
Church. As further agencies in the same direction might 
be mentioned children’s services, communicant classes, 
instructions and meditations, retreats and quiet days—all 
of which were designed, of course, to lead up to the highest 
privilege of the Christian life, the reception in communion 
of our Lord’s Body and Blood. The greatest care was taken 
to secure worthiness of approach, but, on the other hand, 
the Holy Eucharist was set before old and young alike as 
the innermost shrine of religion, the Holy of holies, the 
chief means of spiritual grace. “ If it be asked, as it is by 
some,” said Father Lowder, “ why the Holy Communion 
is made the great central act of worship, the answer is that 
it is the one great source ordained by Jesus Christ Himself; 
. . . that it is a commemorative sacrifice, the great means 
of showing forth that which it most concerns us to show 
forth as the means of our salvation, the Death of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; that it is the Communion or 
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communication of the inestimable blessings which are 
derived from the Incarnation, Passion, Death, Resurrection, 
and Ascension of our Blessed Lord. 5 ’ 1 

The question has sometimes been asked as to whether 
the later ceremonial development was, or was not, foreign 
to the intentions of early Tractarian leaders. It may be 
admitted that there was a general feeling among them that 
the Church of England was in such an abnormal condition 
as to suggest that “ God should be worshipped plainly and 
penitentially 55 therein. “ In the preface to the Christian 
Year Mr. Keble speaks of “ a sober standard of feeling in 
matters of practical religion 55 as a characteristic merit of 
our Liturgy; and in a letter addressed to J. T. Coleridge 
he writes, “ You know the Christian Year (as far as I can 
remember) everywhere supposes the Church to be in a 
state of decay. 55 2 The Tractarian idea, nevertheless, was 
from the outset that the Church should be made attractive 
and beautiful, and suitable not only for the worship of 
Almighty God, but also for the edification of His people. 
Since it was a prime object of the Movement to emphasise 
the importance of the Sacraments, it followed almost of 
necessity that their celebration should ultimately be dignified 
with the traditional accessories of Catholic worship. But 
these things, in the view of the Tractarians, ought to come 
in their right order. Quite apart from the opposition it 
was likely to arouse, it would have been useless to introduce 
an elaborate ceremonial until the doctrines had been taught 
and accepted which ceremonial seeks to emphasise and 
enshrine. Father Lowder has told us how this was the case 
at St. Peter’s, London Docks, and precisely the same experi¬ 
ence was repeated elsewhere. “ The music and ceremonial 
of the Church have advanced steadily together. The vest¬ 
ments, however, were not at once adopted, but were pre¬ 
sented by the churchwardens, choir, and congregation. . . . 
Such an advance was made possible because it has been 
made with the entire goodwill of the people, who have been 
taught the meaning of each step. It is also well known 
1 Life , p. 162. 2 Memoir , p. 167. 
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that the ritual of St. Peter’s is not a mere aesthetic embellish¬ 
ment, but the outward expression of a great reality. It 
exactly meets the wants of those who have been taught to 
value their Lord’s Sacramental Presence; they rejoice to 
see His Throne made glorious, His priests ordering them¬ 
selves as His representatives, and the whole arrangement of 
the service typical of its heavenly counterpart. The poor 
and uneducated are thus taught by the eye and ear, as well 
as by the understanding. . . . Surely those who know the 
trials and hardships of the working classes—the dreariness 
of their homes, the dark and cheerless surroundings of their 
work, and the few innocent pleasures which are within their 
reach, cannot deny them the gratification to be derived 
from the one bright spot in their neighbourhood. . . . The 
people love and glory in their church. It is their home—it 
is God’s, but it is also theirs—and they feel a just pride 
in its adornment and in the improvement of its services.” 1 
Some such provision must be made if the House of God is to 
become for devout worshippers the centre of their affections, 
to serve as a haven of refuge to which they can retreat 
in the hours of joy or sorrow, and where they can find 
God in their deepest needs at the great turning-points 
of their passage through life. In Church also the soul 
is more easily able to hold communion with the blessed 
dead who are waiting in Paradise until their souls are 
purified and prepared for admission to the unveiled vision 
of God. 

Before closing the subject, some notice should be taken 
of two criticisms which have at times been urged against the 
parochial policy of the pioneers of the Movement. 

It has been alleged as a reproach against Tractarian 
parishes, that until quite recent days they were com¬ 
paratively lukewarm in their zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen world, and that the money raised by them for 
foreign missions was small compared with that raised by 
Evangelical parishes. The charge is to some extent well 
founded, and there may still be parishes which are open 
1 S. George’s Mission, pp. 163-65. 
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to such criticism; but, on the other hand, it is only fair to 
remember that when persons are contending for hearth and 
home it is not altogether easy to recognise duties which in 
more normal times would be obvious. Such parishes for 
many years were constrained to fight against hostile forces 
for the recognition of their right to any place in the Church 
at all. Under such conditions it is exceedingly difficult to 
devote much energy to the extension of Christ’s Kingdom 
throughout the world, though under normal circumstances 
this is an obvious duty and privilege. 

In addition to this extenuating circumstance, moreover, 
it should be borne in mind that (with the possible exception 
of the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel) 
there were few (if any) Missions which they could at all 
cordially support. The Universities’ Mission in Central 
Africa, the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, the Mission in 
Corea, and others of a like character, were either not 
founded or as yet in their infancy—nay, it was largely due 
to their exertions that such missionary enterprises were 
inaugurated—while in recent meetings of the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress the importance of the subject has certainly not 
been ignored. Be that as it may, it is to be hoped that the 
years before us will manifest a healthy and generous rivalry 
between adherents of the Movement and their Evangelical 
brethren in this fundamental part of the Church’s manifold 
activities. 

The second criticism is that in the past the incumbents 
of Tractarian parishes have stood somewhat aloof from 
Diocesan life. Here, again, the general attitude of the 
Diocesan authorities towards them must be borne in mind. 
Such criticism, when directed against men who were under 
suspicion of disloyalty, and were the subjects of continual 
misrepresentation, obloquy, and contempt, hardly takes into 
account the realities of the situation. To give one single 
example. During many anxious years in one of the Metro¬ 
politan Dioceses, parishes which refused to be governed 
by Privy Council law were subjected to what their Father 
in God described as “ a policy of isolation.” They were 
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placed, in fact, under a kind of ban or interdict, which 
practically excluded them from the general life of the Diocese. 
It was hardly possible that, under such circumstances, their 
presence would be very warmly welcomed in its Councils, 
or that they would be invited to take any very active share 
in its administration. It is only fair to add, however, that 
Bishop Thorold (in whose Diocese this state of things pre¬ 
vailed) at last became aware that the parishes subjected 
to this treatment were the most live centres of good work 
in the Diocese, and removed the ban. However much he 
may have continued to disagree with their teaching and 
methods, he did his utmost to repair the mischief that 
had been done, and welcomed their co-operation. Such 
cases, alas, are still not altogether unknown, though they 
have become considerably more rare. It is hoped, indeed, 
that in the years that are coming parishes worked on 
definitely Catholic principles may make their weight fully 
felt in the Church’s corporate life, even if they cannot quite 
cordially approve the machinery which has recently been 
devised for making the work of an Established Church more 
effective. 

As we look back over this last century, and consider the 
amazing change which has come over the parishes both in 
this country and in the Dominions overseas, we can only 
exclaim with the Psalmist, “ This is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes.” In spite of contempt, hatred, 
prejudice, and persecution, the Movement has gone on 
“ from strength to strength,” and has won its way far beyond 
what could ever have been anticipated even by its most 
sanguine supporters. It owes its success first and foremost, 
beyond doubt, to the great mercy of God who has never 
ceased to watch over it for good, but partly also to the 
soundness of its principles and to the saintly and devoted 
lives of many of its typical representatives. In the lives of 
the early Tractarians, and of those parish priests who were 
fired by their example, it is not difficult to detect certain 
clearly marked characteristics which succeeding generations 
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might do well not only to admire but to imitate. These men 
manifested in a very conspicuous degree an intense loyalty 
to that branch of the Catholic Church which is established 
in this country—a Church of which Dean Church has said 
that “ in spite of its inconsistencies there is no more glorious 
Church in Christendom.” They believed whole-heartedly 
in the possibility of stripping off the defects and deformities 
with which she had become encumbered and disfigured, 
and of reasserting those great truths and valuable practices 
which may have been obscured at the Reformation, though 
never repudiated, and which are still an integral part of her 
Catholic inheritance. They looked upon her as their 
Mother at whose breasts they had been nurtured, and as 
God’s own appointed guide to convey His children safely 
through life’s pilgrimage to the haven where they would be. 
It was this strong conviction which formed the background 
in all their endeavours for her reformation, and which made 
them tender to her very defects. Contempt for authority 
and the undue use of private judgment they therefore 
regarded as utterly opposed to the allegiance they owed her, 
and this accounts for their scrupulous and almost slavish 
obedience to rubrical directions which must often have 
appeared somewhat needlessly narrowing in their restric¬ 
tions. Principles like these were quite incompatible with 
the adoption of teaching and usages borrowed from foreign 
sources, and alien to the national temperament, to say 
nothing of that uncatholic spirit which presumes to be a 
law unto itself, and which claims “ a freedom worse than 
Roman chains.” 

This typical temper of Tractarianism is closely connected 
with the stress which was laid upon personal self-control 
in all its forms. No undisciplined zeal (so they believed) 
could safely take in hand such a task as that in which they 
were engaged— 

“ Thou to wax fierce 

In the cause of the Lord, 

To threat and to pierce 
With the heavenly sword; 
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Anger and Zeal, 

And the Joy of the brave 
Who bade thee to feel, 

Sin’s slave.” 

{Lyr. Ap., lxvi.) 

All this expressed itself in a studied reserve, a distrust of 
too much reliance on intellect, a stern self-repression, a 
marked seriousness, an absence of exaggeration and wilful¬ 
ness, a kind of severity almost amounting to fierceness, and 
in all that underlies such words as gravitas and aenvorrjs, 
which formed such a contrast to the “ showy sentiment¬ 
ality and the shallow tolerance of the popular religion.” 
As it has been finely expressed, “ they were determined to 
show that religion was a school of character, keen, serious 
and real, which claimed not merely the feeling or the reason, 
but rather the entire manhood, so that every element and 
capacity were to be brought into subjection under the law 
of Christ, and to be governed in subordination to the 
supreme purpose of the redemptive Will. No labour could 
be too minute or too precise, which was needful to bend 
the complete body of energies under the yoke of this dedicated 
service. . . . All life of the soul is won through restraint, 
through repression, through austere law .” 1 

In every great Movement there is the fear of Deterioration. 
It is the danger which all heroic ventures are constrained 
to recognise, and against which they have to be on their 
guard. “ The mark of our mortality and our weakness,” 
said Dean Church , 2 “ is set on the lives of men, the flower 
of our race, and on the history of institutions, founded for 
the highest ends. Pride, or self-will, or vanity, or the flesh, 
overmaster the mind which God had richly furnished for 
Himself with gifts, to restore a Kingdom, or to purify a 
Church, or to lift his fellows to new heights of truth 
and goodness : the beginning is made with enthusiasm 
and hope, but long before the race is done, the gifts are 
wasted and spoiled, the hopes have vanished.” Such experi- 

1 H. S. Holland, Introd. to Lyr. Ap . xxiv, xlii. 

2 Cathedral Sermons , p. 245. 
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cnees suggest a warning for the future. “ The Lord hath 
done great things for us already, whereof we rejoice 55 ; but 
at a Centenary it is well to take stock of our position and 
to see where we stand. Possibly we have reached a stage 
in the great Catholic Revival when it is wise to get back to 
first principles, and to reassert all that is included in the 
true Catholic temper, which of late years has suffered such 
grievous impoverishment. In quite the early stages of the 
Revival Newman found it necessary to rebuke the laxity 
and the extravagance of certain persons who, without 
manifesting its true spirit, were following in the wake of a 
religious Movement, like that mixed multitude which went 
up with the children of Israel out of Egypt. 

ttoAAoi rot vapOrjKocfropoL, BaK^oi Se re Travpoi. 

History is wont to repeat itself, and the question may be 
fairly asked whether there is not a tendency in our own 
days to make the most of the pleasant things which the 
Catholic faith has to offer, while declining to practise its 
sterner duties, or to acknowledge its more exacting obliga¬ 
tions ; to keep at arm’s length the austerity of those early 
days, and substitute a more comfortable Gospel which 
runs dispensations hard, and seeks some permissible escape 
from its more irksome requirements; or to delight in an 
elaborate ceremonial which costs no effort, while repudiating 
the sterner and more unpalatable recommendations of 
Catholic practice. Ornate services are popular enough 
nowadays provided they are allowed to be regarded as a 
species of empty pageant. No one objects to the pomp 
and circumstance of worship if it is explained to mean 
nothing in particular, and if it is not considered to be in¬ 
compatible with inviting Nonconformist ministers to preach 
in our pulpits. Each age has its own problems to face, nor 
can they be solved by slavishly repeating the watchwords 
of its predecessors. The underlying principles, neverthe¬ 
less, which govern the faith and life of the Church never 
change; and possibly our greatest need to-day is to revive 
the spirit which brought down such abundant blessing upon 
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the labours of those whom we remember with profound 
gratitude at the present time, and to take home to ourselves 
the divine warning conveyed through the lips of Jeremiah, 
“ Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls. 55 


B. 

SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS 
By Francis Underhill 

The preceding essay has been devoted to the discussion 
of Catholic pastoral ideals and methods as employed in the 
Anglican Communion. To me has been allotted the task 
of considering those ideals and methods as adapted more 
particularly to the needs of our own day and generation. 

Any priest who was ordained about thirty years ago and 
has kept his eyes open since, is aware of great and rapid 
changes both in men’s thoughts regarding religion and in 
the theological situation generally. These changes have 
been, indeed, only the further development of a process 
which began roughly about the middle of the nineteenth 
century; but the advance has been accelerated by the War 
and by the perplexing events which have followed the War; 
by the advance of education; by the wireless, which is 
gradually transforming the thoughts of the workers in the 
cities and still more of the country folk in the villages; by 
the cinema; and by the always accelerating means of 
locomotion. 

None of these changes, nor all of them together, have in 
any fundamental way altered the age-long methods of the 
Catholic Church. The Faith stands and will stand, because 
it is true, and because being true it is eternally congruous 
with the nature of man in relation to God, and with the 
relations which ought to prevail between earth and heaven. 
Eucharistic Worship, Sacramental Communion between 
God and His people through our Lord Jesus Christ, Con- 
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fessioii and Absolution, prayer and instruction, private 
interviews and spiritual direction—all these are permanent 
methods for the conversion and edification of souls. 

But the atmosphere in which the Church mediates the 
love of the Father, the Redemptive power of Christ, the 
sanctifying grace of the Holy Spirit, is much changed of late 
years. Men and women are almost everywhere less simple, 
less docile, more critical than they were. They do not need 
deliverance from sin and growth in grace less than they did, 
nor are they really less conscious of their need; but a rather 
different approach and a somewhat modified presentation of 
the faith and practice of the Church have become necessary. 

The aim of the priest of God to-day is exactly what it 
always was. He seeks to eternalise human life, both for 
himself and his people; to be himself so conscious of the 
eternal movement of the life and love of God as to be able 
to impart that consciousness also to his friends. 

Changes in Types of Church People 

We may profitably study the changes to which reference 
has been made, first in the personal character and outlook 
of those whom it is the duty of the priest to teach and care 
for in his parish and congregation; for this greatly affects 
their attitude towards the teaching they receive from him, 
and towards the discipline it is his duty to exercise. I do 
not wish to exaggerate the difference between congregations 
to-day and those of thirty years ago, nor to represent the 
contrast as being more vivid than in fact it is. But I carry 
back my mind over that period to the congregations I knew 
in industrial towns when I was first ordained, trying to 
think of them from the point of view of the teacher in the 
pulpit, and comparing them with people of the same kind 
to-day. I think, in order to narrow down the argument, of 
that type of congregation which, for want of a better phrase, 
we call Anglo-Catholic—the average Anglo-Catholic town 
congregation. There were critics of the preacher, no 
doubt, in those days; there were, for instance, the Pro¬ 
testant-minded good folk and the old-fashioned people who 
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disliked equally advances in ceremonial and liberalism in 
outlook. But those who came to church thirty years ago 
were on the whole what we should now call traditional in 
their religious training and standpoint. The Tractarian 
Movement had from the first been highly conservative and 
authoritarian, and the method of teaching and catechising 
(by which latter word I understand all the various ways of 
teaching children religion) had continued. High Church 
people, priests and lay-folk, were understood to walk in the 
old w'ays, and to fear the baleful influences of the Broad 
Churchman; the day of Essays Catholic and Critical was yet 
far off, though Lux Mundi was already winning ground 
among the clergy and some of the laity. The critics were 
on the whole few, and their criticism was of a different order 
from that of to-day. What was taught was accepted with 
considerable docility. 

This point may be illustrated by reference to the usual 
attitude adopted in those days towards the Bible. The 
average church-goer did not then doubt—indeed, did not 
know that anybody doubted—that the Psalms which were 
perhaps his most familiar forms of worship were in great 
pai t composed by King David. We had to suggest very 
carefully, if we suggested at all, that scholars were coming 
to think differently about most of the Psalms. Nor did 
more than a very few in any congregation know anything 
about the relative dates and the origins of the Gospels. 
But a general knowledge of such matters as these is given 
to-day in great numbers of schools and is becoming very 
widely diffused. Most people, in the towns at least, are 
dimly aware of the modern view of the Bible; and this fact 
must greatly affect our use of the Bible in teaching. 

More far-reaching than the Biblical question is the 
changed attitude of so many, especially of the young, 
towards Christian ethics. In the early years of this cen¬ 
tury there was little questioning of the moral code of the 
New Testament. Now the case is different. Not long ago 
I was preaching in London on the universal application of 
the moral standards of our Lord, and maintaining that 
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there are certain rules of conduct in regard to which we are 
bound to use the words “ must 55 and “ must not, 55 not only 
for ourselves, but for our friends as well. The next day I 
had a letter from an excellent young man, a regular com¬ 
municant, saying that while he regarded himself as absolutely 
bound by the Christian moral standards, he should con¬ 
sider it very narrow-minded to attempt to enforce them on 
his friends, or to say that they were doing wrong if they 
paid no attention to at least some of them. Who was he 
to judge others, whose circumstances and temptations 
might be different from his? 

Many other less disciplined young men and women than 
he are to-day (in the hearing of their parents and teachers) 
thanking whatever god they believe in, that the repressive 
ethics of the Christian Church, which have darkened the 
world for nineteen centuries, are smashed at last, and that 
they are now free to express themselves as they will. The 
spread of such views has gravely weakened the authority 
of the Christian Faith and of Christian morality everywhere. 

The change became visible to most people rather suddenly 
in the year 1918. When the men (and women) who had 
been on war service returned home, they were different 
people from those who had gone. The docile, respectful 
young server or choirman; the regular penitent and com¬ 
municant ; the member of the Sunday Class or teacher in 
the Sunday School, had been through experiences the like 
of which neither he nor anyone of his generation had so 
much as guessed at. He had seen a new and horrible 
world, and his thoughts about religion and God were 
deeply affected. A large number of these men were at 
first bitter and critical, and some have remained so ever 
since. Others gradually came back to their Church and 
the Sacraments; multitudes lapsed altogether. Few 
remained as they had been, and have brought up their 
children as they would in all probability have brought them 
up had they themselves not known war. 

So the post-war generation has remained different. It is 
sometimes said that each year the boys entering the Public 
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Schools ancl passing therefrom to the Universities become 
more like the pre-war type. I doubt it, anyway in religion. 
It is not true of those I know; and I am very sure it is not 
true of those, vastly more in number, who belong to the 
classes of the workers in the towns. The old docility has 
gone, and the new critical attitude lasts; and we have to 
adapt our methods to the mental outlook of those with 
whom we deal. 

There are and always will be persons to whom Funda¬ 
mentalism of one sort or another appeals; to whom doc¬ 
trines which seem impossible to the ordinary man or woman 
will be the only true beliefs; as witness the survival and 
vigour of the dangerous heresy known as British Israelism. 
It is interesting and to most of us passing strange that some, 
perhaps a slightly increasing number of young people, are 
of the fundamentalist type. But that hardly affects the 
fact that thousands of the people in our Anglo-Catholic 
congregations are very much more critical than some of the 
clergy at all realise. They come to church in large numbers. 
Anyone who preaches in many different churches to-day 
must be struck by the high proportion of the young who 
come to church, not only to our own type of service, but to 
services of all kinds within the Church and without it. 

They sit demurely enough under our sermons. But my 
own experience, not only in West London but in industrial 
towns also, shows that they retain very fully their own 
opinions on many subjects, and are little moved by what 
the preacher says. They desire to worship God in the 
Catholic manner, but they are only slightly affected by the 
preaching, unless sometimes to indignation. They do not 
inquire too particularly into the orthodoxy of their own 
beliefs, nor does it trouble them much if these do not agree 
with the teaching of their parish priest. Often they do not 
greatly care about certain ways of discipline strongly 
inculcated from the pulpit and in other places; many of 
them, for instance, take their own line quietly but firmly 
about fasting Communion, though they may hear it con¬ 
stantly and vigorously insisted upon as a fundamental of 
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Catholic discipline. On the other hand, as will be said 
later, they are much more ready to make their Confession 
than was the generation before them. 

It will, of course, be noted that I am here writing of those 
who come to church, not of those who are altogether outside. 
And here there is an unfortunate and rather new tendency 
(at least among Anglicans) to be noticed. Too many of 
our young people are finding a minimum of worship satis¬ 
factory enough. They will hear Mass as a duty at eight 
o’clock, making their Communion or not as the case may 
be—a large proportion do make it each Sunday—but that 
will be their only act of public worship in the week. They 
care little about High Mass, even if they are not positively 
bored by it, they scarcely ever come to Evensong and 
Sermon, and they spend the rest of the day in some kind 
of innocent amusement. The clergy are partly responsible 
for this development, which must be regarded as a very 
unfortunate one, whatever parallels it may have outside 
the Anglican Communion. Nor does it make things any 
better to point out that there are other young people whose 
one form of worship is an evening Prayer Meeting. The 
cult of a minimum rule of worship is a sign of a careless age. 

An increasing number of young people make their Con¬ 
fession at the Great Festivals, if not oftener. Many of them 
will always continue to do so through life; others make a 
first Confession at the time of their Confirmation and First 
Communion, continuing for a time, and then, perhaps on 
marriage, or because they no longer feel the need of it, give 
up the habit. They will often return after a time, perman¬ 
ently or occasionally, and will know what to do when a 
crisis comes, or the day arrives to prepare for death. Experi¬ 
ence teaches me that while we may well be thankful for 
those who are regular in their Confessions throughout life, 
there are many (for whom the formularies of the Church of 
England make provision) who for a time or altogether get 
on perfectly well without it. There are no doubt only too 
many who do not make their Confession, and for whom it 
would be a heaven-sent deliverance. But it is a serious 
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responsibility to risk troubling souls whom God is leading 
onwards without it, by constant and reiterated suggestions 
that their spiritual life is utterly incomplete. Often the 
suggestion is cjuite untrue. 

One of the most serious aspects of present-day religion 
is the large falling-away of the middle-aged. The old and 
the young are to be found in church in fairly large numbers, 
but there is a tendency for even the best people to grow 
slack in middle life. This may be a temporary phenomenon, 
belonging to one generation, and resulting from the war; 
but it needs study. 

On all grounds it is necessary to repeat that this genera¬ 
tion needs a certain difference of emphasis in the presenta¬ 
tion to it of Catholic Faith and Discipline. The idea of the 
disciplined life is alien from many minds; the sense of 
obligation counts for little. And yet side by side with much 
which causes us uneasiness goes a new interest in prayer 
and worship, with which it is the duty of the clergy to deal, 
both publicly in the pulpit and privately to groups and 
individuals. There is not space to dwell in any detail on 
the new responsibility laid upon the clergy by this demand, 
both to foster their own habits of disciplined prayer and 
worship, and also to study the books in which methods of 
prayer, ancient and modern, are expounded. We are 
dealing with a new generation which in some ways is less 
devoted to institutional religion than were their fathers, 
but which in other ways is better than the past. 

Preaching and Public Instruction 

In no department of the life of the Church is this re¬ 
thinking more urgently needed than in public teaching. I 
hope I shall not be thought unduly critical of my brother 
priests when I write that it is difficult to exaggerate the harm 
that is being done by bad, childish and ill-informed preach¬ 
ing in Anglo-Catholic churches. The Vicar or Curate may 
be agreeably flattered when some devout middle-aged lady 
exclaims, “ What a lovely sermon you gave us this morning, 
Father,” without at all realising that the same sermon has 
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caused every educated man in the congregation to writhe 
in his seat, and to determine that if there is any other church 
to go to, he will certainly go to it next Sunday. If I had 
not myself actually sat under some such sermons, I could 
not have believed that a sane man could have talked such 
pernicious rubbish. 

A like effect is produced on level-headed persons by the 
perpetual harping in the pulpit on two or three very impor¬ 
tant doctrines of the Faith, to the exclusion of almost every 
other. Thus I do not for a moment deny the necessity of 
laying great stress on the Blessed Sacrament, on the position 
of our Lady in Catholic devotion, and on the great help to 
be gained from regular Confession and Absolution. These 
fit into the true and full proportion of the Faith; but it is 
a weariness to hear even such salutary matters dwelt upon 
well-nigh to the exclusion of all others. “ Why, oh, why 
are we always given the same sermons over and over again? ” 
is a question constantly asked by intelligent English Catholics. 

Again, still to continue the odious but necessary duty of 
criticism, how often when listening to a sermon must an 
educated layman have to ask himself: “ But has the man 
never so much as heard of all that has been written on this 
subject in recent years? When did he last open a book? 
for he appears to be quite ignorant of what is known to 
almost every well-informed Churchman. Has he any 
right to be so obviously behind the times, and yet to stand 
up and preach so confidently to a congregation of educated 
people? 55 

It may be answered that after all the educated are the 
few, and that the preacher to an average congregation must 
have in mind chiefly the poor and simple. I doubt that 
contention. I believe that even in the poorest parishes 
people are thankful for intelligent and up-to-date preaching. 
Moreover, with the quick and general advance of education, 
the class of the ignorant will grow rapidly smaller. It is quite 
certain that already thousands of intelligent men and women 
avoid “ Anglo-Catholic 55 churches largely because they 
fear they will be irritated by the kind of sermons to which 
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they will be subjected if they go to them. I am not, of 
course, suggesting that bad preaching is universal or even 
very common in such churches; but the impression is very 
widely spread that, notwithstanding our many eminent 
scholars, the average of our preaching is low. It is a matter 
of very high importance for the future of the Catholic Faith 
in this country that our preaching should be intelligent, 
modern, and well-informed by lifelong study. 

We are continually told that our preaching must be about 
something. Yet there is a difficulty here. Whenever at 
a public meeting, whether of the clergy or of the laity, a 
speaker dwells on the need of systematic instruction in the 
Christian Faith, and says how much people need it and ask 
for it, he is sure to win much applause. But too often, when 
courses of instruction are carefully arranged and announced, 
the applauders among the laity are notable by their absence, 
and on being challenged say that the course as advertised 
sounded so dull. And sometimes when the first lecture or 
sermon draws a large audience, it shrinks only too per¬ 
ceptibly before long. Why is this? 

It may, of course, be because the subjects are dully dealt 
with, or put badly, or because the lecturer is not sufficiently 
master of his subject. Or it may be because the teacher has 
not been trained in the art of teaching. It is little use for a 
man to be ever so sound a theologian, if he does not know 
how to impart his knowledge to others—which means in most 
cases the average man. It is often and no doubt truly said 
that the curricula of our Theological Colleges are already 
so overloaded that it is difficult to get any one subject really 
thoroughly taught. Yet in other Christian Communions 
the utmost care is devoted to the training of Ordinands in 
public speaking and preaching. I daresay these subjects 
are now better taught in our own Colleges than formerly. 
Certainly they should be placed high in the scale of subjects 
to be taught to the clergy of the future. 

But a great deal of the success of courses of instruction 
depends on a wise choice of subjects. It has been found 
that Church history, into which a great deal of sound 
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doctrine may be attractively introduced, is popular with 
the laity, and provides teaching for an unlimited number 
of lectures, arranged in courses. Simple and direct instruc¬ 
tion about any aspect of prayer also brings listeners, and 
is inexhaustible. Adoration, praise, thanksgiving, petition, 
intercession, penitence, meditation—all these are of unend¬ 
ing interest, and well within the reach of any parish priest 
who will keep up his own prayer and study. The lives 
of the saints are an inspiration regarded both doctrinally 
and devotionally, while any priest who has taught his 
people on such lines as these will have little difficulty in 
drawing them on farther to listen to him on actual dogma. 
The Church owes to the world the duty of saying every¬ 
where what is the actual content of modern Christianity; 
which means, in fact, that the main duty rests with the 
clergy, though much more might be done than is done to 
use the wisdom of the educated laity. 

It has often been found that a period of ten days or a 
fortnight spent in a parish by someone who can give solid 
and attractive instruction in Christian doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline will do great good. We need many men and women 
qualified for this special work, who will come and say in a 
different manner the things the parish priest faithfully says 
all the year round. It might well be a part of the work of 
some important society to know and supply teachers of this 
kind where they are wanted. But the appeal in our day 
should be based chiefly on rational grounds, and the emo¬ 
tions sparingly and cautiously touched. This may sound 
rather heartless; but in the hands of a capable teacher 
intellectual instruction may be very far from cold. 

Missions and Retreats 

It is often said that the old Mission method, so successful 
until about twenty years ago or less, is now so much in 
decline as to be almost useless. If by that is meant that 
the day is gone by, at least for the present, when perfervid 
Mission sermons, interspersed with rather terrible hymns 
from Mission Hymn Books, no longer appeal as once they 
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IX 

REVIVAL OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By H. L. M. Cary 


I 

Deeply impressive as were the intellectual gifts of the 
first originators and guides of the Catholic Revival, it 
must never be forgotten that the Movement as such was 
of a profoundly spiritual character. While it served in¬ 
tellectually to regain aspects of truth that had long since to 
a great extent been lost to sight, it was able with equal 
cogency to reach and touch the innermost life of those who 
came into contact with it by its presentation of spiritual 
reality. Its appeal lay to the first ages of vivid faith and 
heroic practice. It presented to the minds and hearts of 
Christian men and women the vision of the working of the 
Spirit of God in the early ages of the Church’s life. At the 
heart of its message there lay the truth that the Spirit of 
God is ageless, and that, though circumstances and times 
may change in human history, that which is eternal is 
constant, and will make its own appeal to those who are 
ready to receive it, whatever the surrounding conditions of 
a given time may be. 

In itself the Divine revelation and appeal is eminently 
simple and immediate, though the response that it evokes 
will, of necessity, be largely conditioned by the changing 
human apprehensions of those who seek to respond. In its 
very simplest forms the Revival brought a new era of love 
and worship to the devout communicant, and of hope and 
peace to the sin-laden penitent. But, following hard upon 
these first restored gifts, there came of necessity that move¬ 
ment of quickened spiritual vitality which sought expression 
in the special consecration of the individual life to God. 
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Houses were in existence, twenty-nine houses where priests’ 
retreats could be held, nineteen for laymen and fifty-eight 
for women. One intimately connected with the Retreat 
Movement, in giving these figures, added: “ Behind the 
obvious successes, the floating banners, and the panoply of 
movements, there is the solid fact that souls are giving 
themselves in increasing numbers to be still that they may 
know that God is God.” 1 Pastors interested in the move¬ 
ment have studied the retreats conducted abroad on Ignatian 
lines, and a valuable commentary on the Ignatian Exercises 
has been produced by an Anglican Religious (the late Fr. 
Longridge, S.S.J.E.). 

All this bears witness to the spiritual re-awakening that 
has been taking place. It is an emphatic protest that 
“ moralism ” is not enough. But the development involves 
other matters. There is the conduct and discipline of the 
whole life—the need of fasting and mortification. No one 
can accuse the Tractarians of preaching a comfortable 
religion. In some ways the Anglo-Catholic of to-day 
lags far behind them. If the fast before communion has 
become more generally recognised, other fasts too often 
mean nothing more than abstention from meat—regarded 
as a tiresome rule to be avoided if possible—rather than as 
a great spiritual help, wisely insisted upon by Mother 
Church, to be used wherever health allows. As Canon 
Lacey put it: “ There has seemed to be a reluctance to 
press this most evangelic practice.” Personal fasting 
amongst Anglo-Catholics has been “ infrequent and evan¬ 
gelically hidden, as if it were rather a luxury of the godly 
than a remedy for sin.” 2 Of course difficulties stand in 
the way, and we are aware that the Roman Church gives 
wide-reaching dispensations. Yet without very real self- 
discipline, detachment, and mortification a Christian’s 
interest in prayer may be little more than a deceit. 

1 Anglo-Catholic Congress Report . 1930, p. 161. 

2 The Anglo-Catholic Faith , p. 160. 
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to advise all and sundry to attempt advanced methods of 
prayer. Spiritual disaster lies in wait on all such un¬ 
balanced experiments, and short of that, they at least 
encourage an unhealthy concentration on states of soul and 
stages of prayer instead of on self-forgetting communion 
with God. 

Incidentally, the Mysticism studied is almost exclusively 
Western, and the methods of prayer are Western. The 
modern Anglican finds the Eastern ways alien to his own 
mentality. He has only to turn to some such work as that 
recently translated from the Russian and published under 
the title The Way of a Pilgrim to realise the chasm that 
separates him from the Eastern mind. The book itself is 
full of charm and deep spiritual power, but it reveals a vast 
difference of outlook, though its method of frequent repeti¬ 
tion of the same short prayer is reminiscent of the rosary. 

It may be added that the present emphasis on mystical 
prayer differs from the Tractarian teaching even more than 
it does from that of the East. Pusey and Keble had read the 
Western mystics, but they were reticent about them, perhaps 
as much too reticent as some moderns are too unreserved. 
When, for instance, Pusey edited the Paradise of the Christian 
Soul he mentioned mental prayer in his introduction, 
but immediately proceeded to talk of vocal prayer. The 
Paradise itself is a collection of long prayers and acts of 
devotion—a plan of prayer which was in line with the 
tradition of Bishop Andrewes and the Reformers. Prob¬ 
ably to no single individual do we owe the revival of prayer 
more than to Fr. R. M. Benson, S.S.J.E., yet his prayer too 
belonged to the type characteristic of Tractarians and the 
early Fathers rather than to that of the Western mystics. 

The need of silence, of space to wait and think upon God, 
has led to the organisation of Retreats, and with them of 
houses where they can be held. An Association 1 has been 
formed to promote this movement, to give guidance and 
instruction and if possible to establish a Retreat House in 
nearly every diocese. In 1930 sixteen diocesan Retreat 
1 The Association for Promoting Retreats. 
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of Fr. Bede Frost’s book on The Art of Mental Prayer admirably 
illustrates this. By prayer in this sense he means “ not the 
recitation of ordinary vocal prayers . . . but that mental 
prayer, which has been the continuous tradition and practice 
of souls from the earliest days of Christianity.” 1 Numerous 
small books on meditation, recently published, reveal how 
strong is the demand to-day for better and fuller instruction 
of the ways of prayer. 

Growth in prayer has an intimate connection with growth 
in sanctity. Contemplation (in its strict sense) is not (as 
we know) essential to perfection, but an overwhelmingly large 
proportion of the great saints have possessed that gift of 
contemplative prayer. And “ there may be more souls than 
we think who are called to leave the well-trodden roads. 

. . . We have been satisfied with a high type of unmystical 
piety.” 2 

This lands us in the province of Mysticism. Mysticism has 
a vogue all its own to-day. This does not necessarily mean 
a deepened spirituality. Much of its popularity is due to the 
prevailing interest in psychology, much to sheer curiosity, 
something to the desire for an exalted yet effortless method 
of praying. Yet it has its immensely important part to play 
in the prayer life. It does open out new horizons. Here, 
too, God remains central and all comes from Him. 

Anglicans owe their awakening to this subject largely to 
Dr. Inge’s Bampton lectures. Sympathetic, however, as he 
was with the mystics of the past, he tended to regard the 
mystical state as an aberration in Christian religion. Miss 
Underhill followed his work with a wider study of the 
subject, and others have followed in their steps. Moreover 
the classic writings on prayer of Western Christendom are in 
these days easily obtainable and familiar to many. 

Such reading has its dangers—particularly where there 
has been no tradition of prayer to give stability and a back¬ 
ground. Signs of a Quietist tendency obtrude themselves— 
the over-emphasising of the passivity of the soul, the readiness 

1 Op. cit., p. 6, cf. Mackenzie, Anglo-Catholic Ideals , p. 112. 

2 G. G. Rawlinson, Anglo-Catholic Congress Report , 1920, p. 174. 
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saints, which have set before men’s eyes a higher ideal of the 
Christian life and showed it to be worth striving for. To 
ask for their prayers has seemed to many an obvious if not 
inevitable practice. 1 The Tractarians shrank from this last 
step 2 : Pusey deliberately excluded from his edition of the 
Paradise any kind of invocation of saints, though (it is fair to 
add) the passages he rejected went much further than this 
simple asking of the saints’ prayers. Pusey, however, while 
not recommending, maintained the lawfulness of the 
moderate use of the Invocation of Saints. The practice is 
now widely in use among adherents of the Movement. 

All this has gone side by side with an immensely increased 
sense of the need and value of prayer. Just here lies one of 
the most remarkable developments in the Catholic Move¬ 
ment of the past century—a development that has grown 
quite suddenly. The Reformation had a remarkable effect 
upon methods of prayer, which then became verbose and 
expansive. Readers of Professor Heiler’s book, Das Gebet, 
will remember what pains he took there to vindicate this 
type of prayer—“ prophetic prayer” he called it. The 
Catholic tradition has always given its due place to this out¬ 
pouring of the soul, though the scope assigned to it is more 
restricted. But there is something else. God takes a larger 
place. In fact, the development of the prayer life might 
almost be described as the growing realisation of the power 
and presence of God, till it comes to dominate the soul and 
all its activities, the soul tending to become more and more 
passive in the grasp of God. That still waiting and think¬ 
ing upon God was checked by the long vocal prayer which 
the fashion demanded, the soul growing too restless and 
too vocal to listen. What is more, its aim grew to be not 
so much communion with God, and the glory of God, as 
the satisfaction of its own needs, and the furthering of its 
own schemes. 

The development in our prayer is nothing more nor less 
than a return to the Catholic tradition. The appearance 

1 Cf. K. Ingram, Anglo-Catholic Ideals , p. 118. 

2 Newman recognised the legitimacy of comprecation in Tract go. 
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hour in silent prayer as an act of reparation for the dishonour 
done to our Lord by the sins committed in that neighbour¬ 
hood. “ The Church,” wrote the present Bishop of Wake¬ 
field not long ago, “ can only be a sacrificial Church when 
its communicants have learned that communion commits 
them to sacrifice; and only by becoming a sacrificial 
Church can it win the world.” 1 In some quarters at any 
rate they are beginning to learn this. 

II 

The mention of self-oblation suggests at once the idea of 
Sanctity—an ideal dear to the Tractarians. We can say to-day 
with even more truth than Pusey that there is a “ craving 
for a higher life ”—sometimes to be found in least expected 
places. Men look to the Church to satisfy that, and too often 
they turn away disappointed. They have recently flung in 
our teeth the charge that we have produced no saints, and 
further that we have no cult of the saints. Even if we 
produced them we should not care for them. One of the 
speakers at the Priests’ Convention of 1921 gave voice to the 
complaint: “ Probably it would not be an unfair criticism of 
modern Anglicanism to say that while it has produced both 
amongst men and women, to a remarkable extent, a sober, 
attractive goodness it has, nevertheless, failed to produce the 
heroic types of sanctity.” 2 The same speaker had the 
same problem in mind when he wrote elsewhere: “ Modera¬ 
tion is not a characteristic of the Catholic religion.” 3 

Whether we have our heroic types or not may be a matter 
of dispute. But it does at least betoken a quickened under¬ 
standing of the implications of our Faith that the desire for 
them should be spreading. We are awakening to our 
heritage in the communion of Saints. It may be an exaggera¬ 
tion to speak of a “ cult ” of the saints, but certainly interest 
in them has revived amazingly in recent years. This interest 
has been fostered by the dissemination of biographies of the 

1 Feed My Sheep , p. 216. 

2 Anglo-Catholic Priests ’ Convention , 1921, p. 80. 

3 G. G. Rawlinson, An Anglo-Catholic 1 s Thoughts on Religion . 
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Is it permissible to meet for some form of service in con¬ 
nection with it. Benediction or some other devotion? 
Our Bishops for the most part are opposed to this. Their 
fears may be not altogether groundless. Some Latin types 
of piety have tended to isolate the reserved Sacrament, and 
encourage the localizing idea suggested by the phrase 
“ Prisoner of the Tabernacle.” But to give prominence to 
the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist counteracts whatever 
danger lies in such extra-liturgical cultus. It teaches 
worshippers always to see the Blessed Sacrament in the context 
of sacrifice, and that will keep their devotion God-centred. 

3. It is enriching the ideal of the priesthood. Tractarian 
teaching on the Real Presence drove home the responsibility 
of the priest whose privilege it was to celebrate the divine 
mysteries, and his need of holiness of life. There is a stage 
further. The priest as alter Christus is caught up himself into 
the oblation of the divine Victim. It calls more than ever 
for the dedicated life. He “ must ever remember that he 
is himself also mystically incorporated into the sacrifice of the 
Great High Priest. . . . c I die daily, 5 says St. Paul. One 
with Christ in ministry, he was one with him in Sacrifice. 
Therein lies the Ideal of Priesthood. 55 1 

It is an interesting commentary on this that in recent years 
the number of Anglican priests answering the call to the 
Religious life and to the mission-field has been slowly 
increasing. 

Among the laity, too, this spirit is manifesting itself. It 
turns towards Reparation, a practice which has figured so 
markedly in the lives of the Saints since the days of St. Paul, 
yet for long obscured in our own Communion. It has 
reappeared not only in religious communities, and in 
vocations thereto; but in private and parochial ventures— 
special intercessions, acts of penitence and self-denial, visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament, the keeping of the Holy Hour in 
memory of Gethsemane. In a slum parish in East London 
a little group of people, of the poorest and simplest, meet each 
Monday night for the last-named devotion—spending an 
1 J. G. How, Anglo-Catholic Priests * Convention , 1921. 
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will become more and more a life which is offered ... a 
life whose object is not self but God. 55 1 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how profoundly this 
change must affect the spiritual life of the individual and of 
the society. Moreover, the development is a wholly healthy, 
even inevitable, one. The same process took place in, and 
was largely responsible for, one of the most amazing spiritual 
revivals which the Church has witnessed. It was in seven¬ 
teenth-century France, where a great return to the sacra¬ 
ments succeeded a long neglect of communion, a revival 
due largely to the example and teaching of St. Francis de 
Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, and the Sulpicians. But the 
latter half of the century saw the emphasis shifted from 
communion to sacrifice. The individual soul still finds in 
the sacrament comfort and strength, but it is centred more 
upon God than upon self. Its motto becomes self-oblation 
rather than consolation. 

This change of outlook is already affecting the spiritual 
life, particularly in three directions. 

1. Non-communicating attendance at the Eucharist has 
become more common and more intelligible. It is sufficient 
here to mark the fact, and at the same time to point out that 
where this practice has grown up it has led to an increase, 
not a decrease, in the number of communions made week by 
week. 

2. The Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament raises other 
problems. The growth of this practice in many churches 
has already encouraged people to use them once more as 
houses of prayer outside the hours of service. That in itself 
is proving an incalculable gain. Most find little opportunity 
at home for prayer and quiet. Even if they have their own 
room, they can seldom be sure of freedom from interruption. 
The open church offers them a sure refuge. What is more, 
it brings them into the atmosphere of worship and links 
them up with the wider prayer life of the Church. The 
sacramental Presence of our Lord focusses and inspires 
their prayer. But what is to be their attitude towards it? 

1 Anglo-Catholic Congress Report, 1920, p. 137. 
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ceremonial. Surely even Pusey would no longer object in 
these days to the wearing of vestments, however great may 
still be our need of penitence. 

What would he say to the perpetual reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament, now observed in many churches and in 
at least three cathedrals with the Bishops 5 full consent? It 
forms a new departure, undreamed of by the Tractarians. 
But it lies entirely along the line of their teaching: it 
follows almost inevitably from a belief in the Real 
Presence—for which they fought so courageously and 
successfully. 

Far more significant than all this, and behind it all, is 
the change in the emphasis with regard to Eucharistic 
doctrine—once again due to a fuller understanding of the 
Real Presence. The Tractarians, as we have seen, en¬ 
visaged the Eucharist primarily as the Food of the Soul, to 
be sought as an aid in the spiritual struggle. Anglo- 
Catholics to-day, while valuing that at least as much as 
they, lay the stress on its sacrificial aspect. The Trac¬ 
tarians were aware of this aspect, but they did not stress it. 
The Eucharist is the offering to God the Father of the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, that sacrifice made once for all 
on Calvary and never to be repeated. It is the supreme 
act of worship and self-oblation. Moreover, this aspect 
concentrates attention on the glory of God rather than on 
the needs of the individual. Thus Mr. W. Spens points to 
the significance of the Eucharist “ not as a means of 
grace, not as a special occasion of worship, but as an act of 
sacrificial worship directed to God the Father. 55 “ What, 55 
he adds, “ is the importance of all this? 55 It is “ that we 
may recover the centrality of the cross in our worship. 551 
Similarly a speaker at the first Anglo-Catholic Congress 
ended with these words: “ So long as the central act of 
Christian devotion is thought of only or principally as a 
means of receiving, so long will religion be centred upon 
self. But let that central act be recognised as an act of 
worship and offering and sacrifice, and Christian life . . . 

1 Theology , Sept. 1931. 
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its spirituality—the priority and centrality of God. Two 
learned and most significant works have recently appeared 
driving home this truth afresh from different angles. One 1 
from the side of moral philosophy insists that God is the 
necessary postulate of the moralist and the only ultimate 
sanction of his ideals. Given that, the whole sacramental 
system of the Church falls into its proper and inevitable 
place in his life. The other 2 illustrates from history how 
the Church had always set forth the vision of God as the 
real end and meaning of the Christian life. Men had 
fallen into many errors exaggerating now this, now that 
method of approach, but the aim had always been God. 
44 A great religion, 55 writes Prof. Taylor, 44 produces moral 
fruit only because it is aiming first and foremost at some¬ 
thing else. It aims at making a vision of God a real and 
dominant presence in life; moral ennoblement follows 
spontaneously on the vision . . . God, not the self and its 
private destiny, is the true centre of genuine religious 
interest. 55 3 

Just this emphasis on God formed the inspiration of the 
Tractarians, though they expressed it with a different accent. 
Its implications manifest themselves in various ways. 


I. The Eucharist. 

Few results of the Oxford Movement have been more 
marked than the change which has taken place with regard 
to this Sacrament. In the vast majority of churches 
throughout the country the Eucharist is celebrated at least 
weekly—and as a rule reverently and with some seemliness 
of ceremonial, even if the additional externals be no more 
than stole and altar lights. In many parishes the Eucharist 
constitutes the principal act of devotion on Sundays, either 
in the form of a simple sung Service with congregational 
singing, or of a Solemn Celebration with the full traditional 

1 A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist . 

2 K. E. Kirk, The Vision of God. 

3 The Faith of a Moralist , Vol. II., p. 270. 
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they will be subjected if they go to them. I am not, of 
course, suggesting that bad preaching is universal or even 
very common in such churches; but the impression is very 
widely spread that, notwithstanding our many eminent 
scholars, the average of our preaching is low. It is a matter 
of very high importance for the future of the Catholic Faith 
in this country that our preaching should be intelligent, 
modern, and well-informed by lifelong study. 

We are continually told that our preaching must be about 
something. Yet there is a difficulty here. Whenever at 
a public meeting, whether of the clergy or of the laity, a 
speaker dwells on the need of systematic instruction in the 
Christian Faith, and says how much people need it and ask 
for it, he is sure to win much applause. But too often, when 
courses of instruction are carefully arranged and announced, 
the applauders among the laity are notable by their absence, 
and on being challenged say that the course as advertised 
sounded so dull. And sometimes when the first lecture or 
sermon draws a large audience, it shrinks only too per¬ 
ceptibly before long. Why is this? 

It may, of course, be because the subjects are dully dealt 
with, or put badly, or because the lecturer is not sufficiently 
master of his subject. Or it may be because the teacher has 
not been trained in the art of teaching. It is little use for a 
man to be ever so sound a theologian, if he does not know 
how to impart his knowledge to others—which means in most 
cases the average man. It is often and no doubt truly said 
that the curricula of our Theological Colleges are already 
so overloaded that it is difficult to get any one subject really 
thoroughly taught. Yet in other Christian Communions 
the utmost care is devoted to the training of Ordinands in 
public speaking and preaching. I daresay these subjects 
are now better taught in our own Colleges than formerly. 
Certainly they should be placed high in the scale of subjects 
to be taught to the clergy of the future. 

But a great deal of the success of courses of instruction 
depends on a wise choice of subjects. It has been found 
that Church history, into which a great deal of sound 
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doctrine may be attractively introduced, is popular with 
the laity, and provides teaching for an unlimited number 
of lectures, arranged in courses. Simple and direct instruc¬ 
tion about any aspect of prayer also brings listeners, and 
is inexhaustible. Adoration, praise, thanksgiving, petition, 
intercession, penitence, meditation—all these are of unend¬ 
ing interest, and well within the reach of any parish priest 
who will keep up his own prayer and study. The lives 
of the saints are an inspiration regarded both doctrinally 
and devotionally, while any priest who has taught his 
people on such lines as these will have little difficulty in 
drawing them on farther to listen to him on actual dogma. 
The Church owes to the world the duty of saying every¬ 
where what is the actual content of modern Christianity; 
which means, in fact, that the main duty rests with the 
clergy, though much more might be done than is done to 
use the wisdom of the educated laity. 

It has often been found that a period of ten days or a 
fortnight spent in a parish by someone who can give solid 
and attractive instruction in Christian doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline will do great good. We need many men and women 
qualified for this special work, who will come and say in a 
different manner the things the parish priest faithfully says 
all the year round. It might well be a part of the work of 
some important society to know and supply teachers of this 
kind where they are wanted. But the appeal in our day 
should be based chiefly on rational grounds, and the emo¬ 
tions sparingly and cautiously touched. This may sound 
rather heartless; but in the hands of a capable teacher 
intellectual instruction may be very far from cold. 

Missions and Retreats 

It is often said that the old Mission method, so successful 
until about twenty years ago or less, is now so much in 
decline as to be almost useless. If by that is meant that 
the day is gone by, at least for the present, when perfervid 
Mission sermons, interspersed with rather terrible hymns 
from Mission Hymn Books, no longer appeal as once they 
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did, no doubt the statement is true. In a working-class 
parish I knew well, as early as the year 1914 the men 
would no longer tolerate hymns of the traditional Sankey 
and Moody variety, and sat very uneasily under impassioned 
discourses of a kindred type. Moreover, it became evident 
about the same time that even if this style of approach 
pleased the faithful, it had already lost almost all the power 
it once possessed of bringing in outsiders. Night after night 
the Mission delighted or offended the regular members of 
the congregation; and not even street preaching could draw 
in those who were indifferent or hostile. 

I have never been able fully to make up my mind as to 
how much good is done by out-of-door preaching, though 
I have done a fair amount of it in my time, and heard more. 
Probably the appearance of an obviously keen and trained 
speaker, accompanied by two or three men and women, 
possibly with a picture—one of the Stations of the Cross, 
for instance—draws people to listen. But I am sure we make 
a mistake by going out at the end of a long procession of 
good ladies and a very few pious-looking laymen. The 
hymns are generally dreary and badly sung; and when we 
come to the place where we propose to speak, we are sur¬ 
rounded by an impenetrable body-guard of devoted church- 
folk who effectively keep the man and woman in the street 
at a good distance off. The effect produced is that the 
preaching and singing have very little to do with anybody 
but the already converted. 

On the other hand, I have often admired the well-trained 
Christian speaker giving simple and sound instruction in 
the fundamentals of religion, and able to take care of himself 
when heckled. 

One point, the essential one, remains to be made here. 
It is useless to attempt to substitute outdoor preaching, 
however well done, for regular parish visiting. A service 
held in some street or court where the clergy are almost 
unknown, because they go there at no other time, does little 
good, and stirs up resentment. On the other hand visiting, 
if faithfully performed, is more effective for conversion than 
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all the outdoor preaching in the world. I suggest that this 
is a method which is in much need of re-development. 


The Retreat Movement 

The Retreat Movement in the Anglican Communion, 
while it has brought very many men and women to a 
deeper knowledge of God and a firmer hold on the faith, 
has not so far realised fully the hopes which might reasonably 
have been entertained. There are in England too many 
rather than too few Retreat Houses. Many of our good 
and instructed women (all honour to them) make an annual 
Retreat, and are greatly helped by it. Some few (com¬ 
paratively very few) communicant men occasionally go 
into Retreat; but the attitude of the clergy, both as regards 
their own Rule of Life and their teaching, can only be 
described as very disappointing. Many priests in “ out- 
and-out Catholic parishes,” particularly the younger men, 
seldom or never make a Retreat, and therefore can hardly 
with consistency advise their people to do so. Many 
priests do indeed go annually into Retreat; but I am 
afraid that the proportion is little larger—if at all—than 
it was before the Catholic spirit became so widely diffused 
among the clergy. Many reasons are advanced for this 
failure; most often lack of money or lack of time. But 
where there’s a will there’s a way. It is difficult to think 
of anything more likely to foster a real deepening of the 
spiritual life in the Church of England than a greater 
extension among both the clergy and the laity of the habit 
of an annual Retreat. And like many other good things, 
if it is to go forward, it must first be done by the clergy. 

The most effective way of getting the laity, and especially 
the young laity, to make a Retreat is by not only preaching 
about it, but by using those who have themselves some 
experience, or the desire for experience, to get together 
groups of their own friends. They should choose their own 
place and conductor (with suggestions, perhaps) and should 
feel that it is their own plan and idea, not something into 
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which they have been persuaded or entrapped. So the 
circle widens. 

Unfortunately the word Retreat itself, like the word 
Meditation, has acquired a somewhat dire significance in 
the minds of the laity. But it has been found that some 
of them may gradually be accustomed to the idea if other 
words or methods are used. The eventual aim will be to 
get people to make a real silent Retreat, that God may 
speak in the silence. Yet actual experience cannot be de¬ 
nied ; and there is no doubt that what are called Schools 
of Prayer—I think the expression is much better than open 
Retreats—extending over three or four or more days, with 
addresses, meditations, leadings in prayer, group discussions, 
and periods of silence, with a good deal of time also for 
informal talks, are now highly successful in attaining the 
object before us. Some of us were in the past inclined to 
decry such efforts as rather futile half-way houses, which 
prevented people from going into genuine Retreats. But 
it is a fact that thousands of the clergy and laity have 
markedly grown in the spiritual life by means of such times 
as these. Theories are good things; but if the facts do not 
agree with the theories, it is not the facts which can be 
altered. Half a loaf, which gives people a taste for better 
things, is better than no bread. 

There is a good deal of evidence to show that Retreats, 
Schools of Prayer, and Conferences of different kinds are 
to-day making less way among the more “ extreme 55 parishes 
than in those which superior people call “ moderate. 55 
This also needs thinking about. 

Private Interviews 

Whatever other methods, ancient or modern, the parish 
priest of to-day may use, nothing can be substituted for 
personal knowledge, friendship, and individual advice. I 
am now thinking of something more general than what is 
technically called Spiritual Direction, though that is in my 
mind as the eventual aim of all our work with souls. There 
is some danger that in the rush of modern parish life less 
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care may be given than formerly to the gaining of individual 
touch with as large a number of persons as we can manage. 
Clubs, Scouts, Guides, Brigades, Mothers’ Unions, Institutes, 
Social Life are all excellent, and some of them probably 
necessary. But it is the priest’s personal touch with old and 
young which gives him his real power, nothing else can be 
substituted for it. Private interviews may be in church, 
over the fire, on a walk, in a camp, anywhere. But the 
parish priest in whose daily life such interviews are not 
always happening will not get far with his people. 

Yet this work is too often neglected; it may be doubted 
whether it is allowed generally its right importance in 
comparison with those numerous and varied organisations 
and institutions to which we give ourselves so generously. 
It may be said that even the preacher to vast congregations 
who knows but few of those who sit under him is missing 
the true aim. “ The Vicar is so rushed; I am afraid he 
has no time to see you,” has become a stage joke. People 
do at last believe that the clergy, or some of them, really are 
busy; but it is not good that they should be so occupied as 
to be unable to sit down quietly and talk to those who need 
their advice. It has been my own experience in the most 
arduous parishes that lastingly effective work has been the 
result of private talks and personal friendship. We com¬ 
plain of the enormous number of lapses from religion, or at 
least from the outward practice of it. The trouble is that 
so many have never grown familiar and happy in their 
church life, because they have never really known their 
parish priest. It is no doubt true that they ought not to 
depend so upon us; the fact is that they do and always will. 

To return to my own experience as a parish priest. After 
a certain number of years employed in gaining knowledge, 
I found it well worth while to cut down rigorously the 
organising of things, the handling of money, the personal 
running of Clubs and the rest, and to give the time so saved 
to the making and keeping of many appointments with all 
sorts of people. It is sometimes wearying work, but much 
more often it is delightful. 
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There are indeed lay men and women who are excellent 
at the task of advising and helping others; but the clergy 
are specially set apart for this work, and if they do not do 
it, it is for the most part not done at all. Moreover, work 
of this kind increases our knowledge of humankind as 
nothing else can do. It is all very well to read many good 
books; it is encouraging to see a large congregation from 
the pulpit; it is pleasant to some of the clergy (though not 
to me) to play football with their boys, or to keep order in 
a Club. But it is very much better to know what this and 
that person really is thinking about, and to win their personal 
affection and trust. 

It is thus also that we can discover and foster Vocations, 
whether to the Priesthood or to the Religious Life. I have 
noticed that such vocations come always from parishes 
where the priest is in closest touch with his young people. 
Thus also we can deal with those perplexities of faith and 
morals which lie everywhere just under the surface of most 
people’s lives. 


The Confessional 

It would be absurd to attempt to deal with so vast a 
subject as the administration of the Sacrament of Penance, 
either as a later Development ” or in any other way in 
the course of a brief essay devoted to the consideration of a 
number of other matters. It comes in, however, inevitably 
at this point, and only two aspects of it will be dealt with. 
Perhaps the most rapid important development of the 
Catholic Revival in England during the first thirty years of 
the twentieth century has been the enormously increased 
number of persons of all ages and classes who now “ go to 
Confession.” In some ways the progress has been inde¬ 
pendent of other aspects of the Movement. Often, naturally, 
a person who for one reason or another has attached himself 
to an “Anglo-Catholic” church will after a time decide to 
make his first Confession, if it has not already been made. 
But many who know little or nothing of what is more 
specifically called the Catholic Faith, and positively dislike 
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ceremonial, will make their Confessions just because they 
need it. They need liberation from a besetting sin or new 
power to serve God better. 

When the other day I asked a Public School boy who 
regularly makes his Confession whether he thought that 
a Sung Celebration on Sundays in the College Chapel would 
be good for the School, he answered that he really didn’t 
know, but that personally he greatly disliked that service, 
he preferred the old Morning Prayer. And another, a 
professional man about to make his first Confession, said 
that he was a strong Protestant, and had attached himself 
to a very moderate church. He intends to go regularly to 
Mattins, and to Confession as well. Many such people, 
of course, “ come on ” as we say; but quite a large number 
do not. Religious classifications are not so clear as they 
once were. 

But, secondly, the fact that so many Anglicans now make 
their Confessions has brought to light a serious need which 
is not yet being dealt with as well as it should be. Many 
priests are called upon to hear Confessions, some only 
occasionally, but others quite frequently, who have very 
little idea how to do it. Indiscreet and sometimes grotesque 
things are done and said through sheer ignorance in the 
course of the administration of the Sacrament. Bad counsel 
is too frequently given because the confessor understands 
little either of Moral Theology or of Psychology. 

No man should be permitted to hear Confessions who has 
not undergone a thorough training in the art. The old 
idea that holiness, sympathy, and common sense were 
enough will not do in these days. No doubt all three of 
those great virtues are needed; but the hearing of Con¬ 
fessions is a very delicate matter, and requires technical 
skill. I am aware that in some of the Theological Colleges 
care is now being taken to train ordinands to hear Con¬ 
fessions; but it is very greatly to be desired that Bishops 
and Colleges will everywhere without any delay take the 
necessary steps to secure that this is done. According to 
the rule of the Book of Common Prayer an Anglican priest 
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may at any moment be called upon to hear a Confession, 
and it is essential that he should be able to discharge so 
vital a duty with professional skill. 

The Priest as Expert 

The last point discussed leads us inevitably to a broader 
consideration of the kind of expert knowledge of his “ craft 55 
which should be possessed by every priest. An intelligent 
journalist, lately discussing the problem of spiritual direction, 
gave it as his opinion that there ought to be in London and 
in other places a street of experts in the art of direction 
comparable with Harley or Wimpole Streets. He said that 
there were people everywhere, and by no means only those 
already attached to the Church, who were in need of what 
such experts, of whom there were far too few available, 
alone would be able to give. 

This is an interesting point of view; but in the nature of 
things few people have time or opportunity to go far to seek 
a spiritual specialist. They must in most instances rely on 
the general practitioner—in other words, go to their parish 
priest for the counsel they need. And he ought to be 
enough of an expert to deal with all ordinary and with 
many extraordinary “ cases. 55 

After all, the demand which our people make on us is a 
strictly reasonable one. A parish priest has no right to be 
an amateur on questions of conscience or morals. In no 
other profession than the priesthood is specialised training 
despised. It seems in some circles to be considered a 
positive merit in a pastor that he should be and look as 
little like a priest as possible; that he should hide, if he 
can, the fact that he is a parson, under the mistaken im¬ 
pression that by so doing he will commend himself to the 
laity and gain their confidence. It is a fatal blunder, in 
the end, to take this line. It may be that because of the 
folly of some of us the arrival of a priest in a house-party or 
an hotel, or a railway carriage, causes apprehension among 
those already assembled. But that is probably because 
they have not been used to meet priests who know their job. 
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The modern layman, whether he knows it or not (and he 
does know it more than some of us are disposed to think), 
wants an expert priest to whom he can talk seriously, and 
from whom he can expect a serious and well-informed 
discussion of moral and spiritual problems. 

There is no need to lay stress upon the unsettlement of 
religious beliefs which marks our day, though it may be 
well to recall the fact that men and women, especially the 
young, are more disposed than ever to wish to discuss 
religious problems. Their very ignorance of what Chris¬ 
tianity really is, gives us an opportunity of teaching them, 
and also makes it imperative that we ourselves should be 
able to deal with the problems they bring to us. Some of 
the young may at first appear to be flippant, argumentative, 
even rude; but that is very often a mere disguise, the 
protective colouring of a troubled mind. 

It is all to the good that the standard of training of the 
Anglican clergy steadily improves. Bishops and Theological 
Colleges will not let a man off with a term or two, or a year, 
of specialised training, as they once did. The time is 
lengthened and a higher standard is demanded. Theology, 
Dogmatic or Moral, is no longer half despised as till lately 
it was. Yet this lengthened training will not of itself make 
the priesthood more effective, unless the clergy, young and 
old, preserve through life the habit of disciplined study and 
prayer. The parish priest need not, perhaps cannot, always 
be an expert theologian in the sense in which professional 
scholars use the word. But he can by perseverance and 
without great difficulty become amply well able to deal 
with nineteen-twentieths of the problems brought to him 
for solution. For the other twentieth he will consult a 
technical expert. 

The parish priest of to-day, therefore, should be a lifelong 
student; and a man who never relaxes his rule of prayer. 
There is no dearth of books; and the means of making 
them available for the clergy in town and country should 
not present insuperable difficulties to the authorities of the 
Church. 
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Modern Religious Movements 

The parish priest to-day is bound to pay attention to 
movements which may lie partly outside his own sphere 
of work, but which are too powerful to be ignored, even if 
he wished to ignore them. Examples of these are the 
Student Christian Movement and the Group Movement. 
It is a mistake for parish priests to appear unaware of the 
existence of such organisations, to regard them as shallow, 
or as doomed to extinction, and therefore unworthy of 
notice, or as dangers to his sheltered flock. If there were 
nothing else to be said, it is a fact that both these movements 
have been powerfully used by God for the starting or renewal 
of spiritual life in thousands of souls, and for the deliverance 
of many others from what the XVIIth Article calls “ Wretch- 
lessness of most unclean living ” into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. Such things cannot be disregarded. 

There are two principal ways in which the priest of the 
church may associate himself with such movements. He 
may be watchful to welcome and help those of his own 
people and others who have been started in better ways by 
them. Neither of the Movements I have mentioned is in 
any way hostile to the institutional Catholic Church; on 
the contrary, the aim of each is to strengthen what is called, 
in rather an ugly phrase, “ denominational loyalty ” in 
those who come under its influence; and both are thankful 
to the Church for the help it gives and can give them. 

A second and better form of co-operation is for the parish 
priest to be in constant and sympathetic touch with the 
Student Christian Movement and the Group Movement if 
either is operating in his neighbourhood. He has that to 
give without which both these bodies and many others are 
incomplete. It is his duty to be always ready to supply 
what is needed. 

To sum up. The aim of this brief essay, as stated at the 
beginning of it, has been to maintain that no new method 
for the conversion and salvation of human souls has emerged 
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during the last half-century, though the changes in men’s 
thoughts and ideals have been so profound as to necessitate 
many new ways of approach to the eternal problems of 
man’s salvation. What is needed is some re-thinking and 
re-application of the old and tried methods which in all 
essentials are divinely ordained. The faith and practice of 
Catholic Christianity, as we believe, are derived and de¬ 
veloped from the Gospel of Christ. It is only necessary to 
see how they can most wisely be brought to bear upon novel 
events and fresh movements of thought and a situation 
which has no close parallel in history. 

We cannot too strongly emphasise the fact that human 
nature and human needs remain always the same. The 
Wisdom of God, and His willingness to meet the needs of 
men, are also always the same so that the essential relation¬ 
ship between God and man is unchangeable. Yet each 
generation has its fresh ways of thinking and acting, and 
the mode in which the Church of God mediates Him to 
man must be always renewing itself. He is a wise priest who 
deeply studies both divine philosophy and human nature; 
who comes to his work with an open and observant and 
sympathetic mind; who neither despises tradition nor fears 
progress; but who tries to bring all his people and each of 
them to the fullness of the knowledge and love of God, by 
bringing forth out of his treasure both things new and 
things old. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND DEEPENING OF 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By FIubert Nortiicott, C.R. 

I 

Newman in a famous phrase once termed the Oxford 
Movement in its beginnings “ a spirit afloat.” Behind it 
lay the inspiration of the French Revolution, though the 
Movement was almost as much a reaction from it as its 
product. That inspiration came to Newman and his friends, 
filtered through the romanticism which the Revolution had 
kindled, and which found expression in the English poets 
and later in the realm of art through the Pre-Raphaelites. 

The precise debt of the Oxford group to the Revolution 
cannot, of course, be measured. Its social ideals helped 
to turn their eyes to the Church as the great society in 
contrast to the Evangelicals’ concentration on the indi¬ 
vidual, while its ideals of liberty inspired them to inaugurate 
their programme of reform. On the other hand, those 
same ideals, as they ran wild in the Reign of Terror or in 
the unbridled speculations of German thinkers, flung them 
back on Church tradition and order. 

Another influence with a strong, if mainly negative, 
effect on the Tractarians came from the Evangelicals of the 
day. If they caught from men like Charles Simeon some¬ 
thing of their zeal for souls, they reacted vigorously from 
their special tenets. Almost every sermon of the early Tract¬ 
arians reflects that reaction. To turn from the perusal of 
Charles Simeon to Pusey or Newman is to find oneself in 
almost a different world. 

None the less, the spirituality of the Oxford group was 
a genuine offspring of the Anglican Church: it was no 
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foundling discovered by them and foisted upon their fellow 
Churchmen by their enthusiasm and learning. This shows 
itself clearly enough when we examine their religious 
background and see the extent to which each was moulded 
by his upbringing. 

John Keble, the son of a scholarly Anglican priest, imbibed 
from his father the strong sacramental religion which marked 
his whole course. It enabled him to develop that deep and 
serene faith, so characteristic of his after years, with devotion 
to the Eucharist, and to the Blessed Virgin, with insist¬ 
ence on sacramental confession. His appeal lay always 
to the primitive and undivided Church rather than to the 
Reformation, a feature which distinguished him and his 
friends sharply from the Evangelical school. But it was 
through this environment that his spirituality grew sweet 
and untroubled, free from the restlessness of either Newman 
or Hurrell Froude. 

John Newman came of Calvinist lay stock. There he 
caught something of the grim Calvinist spirit, which never 
wholly left him, haunted as he was by an exaggerated theory 
of predestination, and which tended to make him aloof and 
introspective. Later his fears were aroused by the liberal 
school of theology. In that he saw the main enemy of the 
Christian Faith and spent the best of his life seeking satis¬ 
factory ways of combating it. 

Hurrell Froude, like Keblc the son of a priest, had grown 
up in the “ high and dry ” tradition of Anglicanism and had 
revolted furiously from it. What troubled him most was 
its deadness, not its theology or its intellectual force. 
Hence arose his own somewhat over-strained, self-conscious 
pursuit of perfection: hence his devotion to the saints and his 
bitter realisation of how much they were neglected amongst 
his fellow-Anglicans; hence, too, his impatience with the 
formalism he found everywhere prevalent, and the lack of 
seemliness in the conduct of services “ where the parson 
seems either to be preaching the prayers or worshipping 
the congregation. 5 ’ 1 

1 Remains and Letters , May 1834. 
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All this had a solvent effect on Newman’s position. 
Froudc was for ever proving him with hard questions, 
challenging him, forcing him to face issues which he would 
have preferred to leave alone;' and which eventually drove 
him over to Rome. Yet Froudc was almost as anti-Roman 
as he was anti-Protestant. He had travelled much, and 
the Roman Church abroad appeared to him just as dead 
as his own. 

Dr. Pusey had grown up in a different atmosphere. His 
father was a layman. His mother had taught him some 
of the elements of the Catholic Faith, including a simple 
belief in the Real Presence. His training left him curiously 
detached from the problems which agitated Newman and 
Froude with regard to Rome. But, like Newman, he saw 
in Liberalism the arch-foe, and bent every effort to fit the 
Church for the struggle. Profoundly learned in the ancient 
Fathers and convinced of the catholicity of his own com¬ 
munion, he utilized the resources of the whole Church, 
Eastern, Western, and Anglican, according to his need. It 
was this strong conviction of the essential Catholicity of the 
Church of England that kept him unshaken when Bishop after 
Bishop repudiated his teaching, whereas Newman, basing all 
on the diocesan’s authority, “ broke ” under the blows. 

The spirituality of the early Tractarians had its roots in 
the doctrine of the indwelling Christ. They looked primarily 
to the Incarnation. It was this that separated them 
sharply from their Evangelical brethren. With the latter 
the Atonement took the first place. Indeed, they had 
allowed the atoning work of Christ on the Cross to occupy 
the whole horizon, and almost every other aspect of His 
life to recede into the background. Each individual must, 
they preached, be awakened to this at some definite moment, 
accept it, and then rest content in Christ’s righteousness 
imputed to him. What he must look for was the feeling of 
assurance that he had been “ saved.” The spiritual life as 
they expounded it, remained a lonely, individual affair. 
Moreover, it tended to become impersonal faith in a work 
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once done, rather than a personal relationship established 
with God. 

The Tractarians saw it with other eyes. To them it 
meant primarily a sharing in the life of God. In Holy 
Baptism the individual was made a child of God, a par¬ 
taker of the heavenly life, a member of the mystical Body 
of Christ, the Church. Henceforth Christ Himself dwelt 
in him, through His Spirit inspiring him and enabling him 
to follow in His steps. Sudden conversions there might be 
and had been, but the sudden change was not essential, 
nor was any definite feeling of assurance. The Tractarians 
deprecated the Evangelical teaching on these points, and 
pointed out its dangers. As Pusey put it: “ Some need no 
marked change, because the change we all need is ever 
going on, unmarked within them.” 1 Or Newman still more 
decidedly: “ I do not wish you to be able to point to any 
particular time when you renounced the world (as it is 
called), and were converted. This is a deceit.” 2 

The attack on Baptism alarmed them not merely because 
of the doctrinal issue at stake, but because the Protestant 
contention struck at the very root of their spirituality. 
“ Baptism,” wrote Pusey, “ gives; the Holy Eucharist pre¬ 
serves and enlarges, life.” 3 Perhaps even more than most 
of his friends he appreciated the importance of the Evan¬ 
gelicals’ emphasis on man’s response to the redeeming work 
of Christ, but that in no way prevented his unqualified 
opposition to the Gorham judgment. He looked to the 
“ givenness ” of grace rather than to man’s response to the 
good news of salvation. The first requisite was incorporation 
in the life of Christ in His Church, regeneration; and the 
infant’s want of understanding presented no barrier to that. 

This whole controversy provides only one more illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that the devotional life depends, not on 
individual preferences for rites or ceremonies, nor on 
temperament, but on the doctrine of God—lex orandi , lex 
credendi. It was well that the Tractarian spirituality was so 

1 Parochial Sermons , Vol. III., p. 22. 

2 Sermon on Religion of the Day . 3 Letters . 
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solidly based. Each time its opponents attacked it, they 
discovered that it rested upon fundamental tenets of the 
Faith, supported by an imposing array of the ancient 
Fathers and the Caroline theologians, as well as by that very 
document, the Prayer-book, which they claimed to be 
defending. That they had already discovered when they 
attacked Pusey for his sermon on the Real Presence preached 
before the University of Oxford. They secured, it is true, 
his suspension for three years, but when after that time he 
boldly followed up his previous sermon with one on the 
Sacrament of Penance, they dared not touch him. 

It would be interesting to trace the more hidden influences 
which lay behind the Tractarian spirituality. For, however 
justly they claimed to be following the Caroline divines, 
they did far more than merely echo their teaching. The 
emphasis on the Incarnation, on the hidden life of the 
soul in Christ and of Christ in the soul, and the note of 
adoration so frequently struck are strongly reminiscent of 
Cardinal de Berulle and the Sulpicians, and Pusey at least 
was well acquainted with the French school. But other 
features suggest rather an Eastern origin—the prominence 
given to the risen life in glory, to Easter rather than to 
Calvary; the almost oppressive sense of the holiness of 
God and man’s sinfulness, Calvinist in some degree, yet seen 
in a new light in such a context; or again, the vivid aware¬ 
ness of the mysteriousness of God and of the Christian 
dispensation. 

These features are quite essential to the Tractarian 
spirituality and we must here give them our consideration. 

(i) Much has been written about the “ Mysticism ” of the 
early Tractarians. Indeed, the words “ mysticism,” “ mys¬ 
tical,” were often on their lips. Keble wrote a tract on 
The Mysticism of the Fathers, which created widespread sus¬ 
picion. How far do they deserve the title “ mystics ”? 

Certainly they were not mystics in the sense in which 
the great contemplatives of the Western Church were 
mystics, though this was what Keble termed mysticism 
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“ properly so called.” 1 Few of them showed any know¬ 
ledge of the deeper developments of the prayer life or of 
the psychological reactions which so often accompanied 
them. Even Pusey once spoke of St. Catherine of Siena as 
“ a half-distracted, visionary and vision-seeing mystic.” 2 
Their teaching on prayer differed little from that of the 
Anglican divines of the seventeenth century, unaffected by 
William Law’s later phase. Their sermons deal only with 
the elementary forms of prayer, and even their letters, 
where one might expect deeper things, speak of little beyond 
meditation and the practice of the presence of God, though 
they do admit that prayer may be with or without words. 
No doubt they had reasons for this reserve. For one thing, 
their people knew little of the meaning of prayer other 
than petition. It was something if they could be induced 
to include adoration and some simple meditation. 

Still more, the prevalent emphasis on feelings, and 
memories of revivalist meetings had created in the Tract- 
arians a dread of emotionalism or of anything unusual. 
They lived too close to the eighteenth century and the 
attitude of its Churchmen towards the emotions. Not long 
before their day an epitaph had been placed in York 
Minster lauding a canon for having “ preached for thirty 
years in this church entirely without enthusiasm.” Charles 
Simeon, on the other hand, could write with great 
satisfaction of a visit paid to a house in his parish: “ We 
wrestled in prayer with strong cries and floods of tears.” 
To the Tractarians that was abhorrent. As Newman 
expressed it: “ Granting there are times when a thankful 
or wounded heart bursts through all forms of prayer, yet 
these are not frequent. To be excited is not the ordinary 
state of the mind.” 3 So it seemed safer to keep to the 
ordinary set forms of prayer. 

This indeed stood in line with their whole teaching. 
Hiddenness, inwardness were its characteristic notes, notes 

1 Mysticism of the Fathers (Tract 89, § i. 5 and 6). 

2 Liddon, Life, Vol. I., p. 130. 

3 Sermons, Vol. I., p. 305. 
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struck by Keble in the Christian Year and echoed again and 
again in the years that followed. Isaac Williams’ tract on 
Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge repeated them. 
It aroused much suspicion and opposition, “ but it only 
pleaded for greater reverence towards God’s Word, only 
protested against a certain blatant preaching of the Gospel, 
which seemed to reduce it to a mere business transaction 
and rob it of its mystery and sacredness. But it contained 
nothing specifically mystical. So, too, Keble’s tract on 
The Mysticism of the Fathers (an even more suspicious title) 
had little to do with mysticism in the stricter sense; it 
occupied itself mainly in vindicating and explaining the 
use of allegory in Biblical exposition. 

None the less, the Tractarians did strike a note new to 
their age, to which the term “ mystical ” can most fitly be 
applied. In contrast to the clear-cut intellectualism of the 
day, not yet weaned from the Christianity not Mysterious of the 
previous century, or to the matter-of-fact view of the Atone¬ 
ment set forth by the Evangelicals, they proclaimed the 
awfulness and wonder of God the Blessed Trinity, and the 
mystery of the Christian dispensation. Newman was only 
giving a somewhat paradoxical expression to this when he 
declared in his sermon on the Religion of the Day: “ It 
would be a gain to this country were it vastly more super¬ 
stitious, more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its 
religion than at present it shows itself to be.” 

The shifting of emphasis from the idea of personal salvation 
through an external act of God once done to the thought of 
what that salvation involved—the Beatific Vision—brought 
them face to face with the tremendous mystery of God. At 
the same time, their conviction of the abiding presence of 
God within the soul, though no less mysterious, gave them a 
joy and confidence strong enough to balance that sense of 
personal unworthiness which at times threatened to become 
morbid. It was what Pusey once called “ The tingling close¬ 
ness of God ”—challenging, awful, delightful, yet always 
mysterious. 

Moreover, it lay beyond the power of the unaided intellect 
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to pierce the mystery or achieve faith. “ Faith is the gift of 
God. 55 The recognition of this lay at the back of Newman’s 
theory of the “ illative sense,” a somewhat dim realization 
that the divine revelation needed the whole of man’s per¬ 
sonality to grasp it at all, and that in that personality lay 
hidden capacities to help it in its task. In fact, all personality, 
human as well as divine, was mysterious. 

Nor can we forget that an outburst of poetry heralded the 
Oxford Movement. Newman traces its beginning to The 
Christian Tear . Nearly all the early Tractarians were poets, 
and Keble himself pointed out the close connection between 
poetry and mysticism. “ Poetry,” he went on to say, “ was 
the ordained vehicle of Revelation, until God Himself was 
made manifest in the flesh.” 1 The modern world, it is true, 
finds it hard to recapture the enthusiasm which The Christian 
Tear once evoked, though it might hesitate to dismiss it in 
Bagehot’s phrase as “ translating Wordsworth for women.” 
The verse runs too smoothly, the didactic purpose obtrudes 
itself too patently, as the author seeks to provide “ a sober 
standard of feeling in matters of practical religion.” Yet the 
poems do breathe a sense of the presence of God revealing 
itself everywhere around and within man—which is essen¬ 
tially mystical. (The Lyra Apostolica sounds a stronger, in 
some ways more passionate, note.) 

Tractarian spirituality, then, was mystical in its attitude 
of awe before the mystery of God and the Unseen World, 
mystical in its awareness of the divine presence revealing 
itself in Nature, mystical again in its stress on the hidden life 
of union with God, but its mysticism in type belonged rather 
to the early Eastern Fathers than to the great mystics of the 
West. 

(2) Emphasis on the awful holiness of God deepened the 
sense of man’s unworthiness. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the Tractarian spirituality than its insistence on the enormity 
of sin and the need of personal holiness. The teaching of 
certain Evangelicals of the day led them to accentuate this, 
and on two sides. On the one hand, lay the tendency to 
1 Mysticism of the Fathers (Tract 89, vii. 20). 
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consider a feeling of assurance sufficient for salvation. On 
the other, were men maintaining the possibility of perfection 
here and now. Indeed, any careful effort of their own after 
holiness seemed to them in some degree a slighting of Christ’s 
redeeming work. Zinzendorf years ago had stated their case 
baldly to John Wesley, when the latter had urged the need 
of some mortification for the Christian, “ We reject all self- 
denial. We trample upon it. We do, as believers, whatever 
we will and nothing more. We laugh at all mortification, 
no purification precedes perfect love.” 1 Men like Charles 
Simeon would scarcely have said that. Simeon himself, 
though he “judged it inexpedient for a minister to fast,” 
lived strenuously enough. He rose daily at 4 a.m., and 
spent the first four hours of the day in prayer and Bible study. 
But his theories would seem to make this unnecessary, and 
there were others of his school more logical in their 
practice. 

The Tractarians regarded the matter otherwise. They 
insisted on the need of sanctification. Perfection lay far 
ahead, and as members of Christ with the hope of glory before 
them, and His grace within them, it behoved them to strain 
every nerve to achieve it. From the very first the ideal of 
sanctity hovered before their eyes with its tantalising attrac¬ 
tiveness. Hurrell Froude bitterly regretted the absence of 
any cult of the saints. Pusey preached his first sermon on 
“ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” When 
Newman found one note after another of Catholicity appar¬ 
ently lacking in the Church of England, it was the note of 
holiness that caught his attention and seemed to give him the 
anchorage he sought. The need of striving after sanctity, 
the peril of sin, of even little sins, the imminence of judgment, 
these are the subjects which form the burden of the early 
Tractarian sermons. 

The publication of Hurrell Froude’s Remains displayed to the 
world the inner struggles of one of the leaders to obtain that 
sanctity. Only bigotry could be blind to the utter sincerity 

1 Quoted by G. G. J. Webb, Religious Thought in the Oxford Movement , 

p. 1120. 
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of both Froude himself and of the friends who published his 
writings. Those pages, it is true, reveal sometimes a too 
self-conscious restlessness and stress of soul, but they form an 
invaluable commentary on the aims of these men and the 
opposition they too were incurring. Froude’s own story, 
moreover, illustrated a fact which became increasingly 
evident to Puscy—that people were beginning to feel the need 
of some deeper spiritual life, some more costing response to 
the call of God. It seemed essential that the need should be 
met. Pusey wrote in his edition of Avrillon: “ There is in 
the present time a craving after a higher life . . . mental 
prayer, meditation upon God ... Yet in all people feel 
that they lack instruction. 55 1 The Tractarians sought in 
various ways to satisfy that craving and provide that 
instruction. 

(a) They proclaimed the Sacraments as the divinely- 
appointed means of grace. Here a long tradition of preju¬ 
dice and neglect at first barred the way. Holy Communion, 
except in a few isolated places, was celebrated only three or 
four times a year: the Sacrament of Penance had almost 
entirely lapsed: Holy Confirmation was regarded as little 
more than a form, for which no preparation was necessary. 
The Tractarians set themselves to remedy this. Froude was 
eager for a daily Eucharist, and later Pusey used to celebrate 
privately every morning. Where their influence prevailed, 
communion became more frequent. Penance had greater 
obstacles to encounter. Pusey himself did not make his 
confession till his forty-sixth year. And when his followers 
began to preach it openly in their parishes they met with a 
storm of abuse. 

The history of the struggle lies outside the province of this 
essay, but it does concern us to note the line of approach 
taken by the protagonists. Pusey, for instance, in his famous 
sermon on the Blessed Sacrament proclaimed it, not primarily 
as an obligation laid on all Churchpeople, or as the one 
service given by our Lord, or as the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice, but as the one real comfort for the individual soul, 
1 Liddon, Life , Vol. II., p. 389. 
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burdened with the sense of weakness and failure in the moral 
struggle after holiness. 

( b) The restoration of Church discipline. It would be a vast 
mistake to think of the Tractarian teaching as merely a 
message of comfort. Its promoters were keenly alive to the 
prevailing laxity and lack of ideals. They sought to remedy 
this by stressing the need of fasting and almsgiving. Pusey 
wrote a weighty Tract on fasting, and his own practice was 
in keeping with what he taught there. His sermons well 
express the austerity of the Tractarian’s outlook and their 
fear of a careless attitude towards God. “ We look to the 
Cross of Christ for refuge. Are we, who believe in it, 
bearing it? . . . We have the Cross of Christ much in our 
mouths, but little in our heart. 55 Or again : “ Make it a rule 
every day to deny thyself something, because the Lord hath 
enjoined it . . . An easy relaxed life, such as that of most 
Christians, is full of danger. 55 Or again: “ Then only do we 
love God really, when we love Him wholly. God is one 
and if we in any way prefer anything besides God to God— 
we make it our God. 55 1 

So, too, did they drive home the necessity of answering the 
claims of charity, especially the claims of the poor. And they 
led the way by their own example, though they remained 
curiously unmoved by the philanthropic activities of the 
Clapham Sect, or by the social ideals of men like Kingsley 
and Maurice. Charles Marriott showed an heroic selflessness 
tending the sick during an outbreak of cholera in Oxford; so 
did Pusey amongst the poor in London. A little later some 
of their followers like Charles Lowder gave their lives to the 
service of the slums. 

(c) Both Pusey and Keble found an increasing number of 
penitents seeking their ministry and counsel. This forced 
them to consider the delicate business of “ Direction. 55 They 
had long ago discovered the value of a Rule of Life for them¬ 
selves, and now they set themselves to aid others to form 
similar Rules, and to guide them along the difficult way of 
holiness. In 1856 Pusey took a further step in inaugurating a 

1 Sermon r, Vol. III. 
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Retreat for Clergy. Some seventeen or eighteen priests met 
at Christ Church, Oxford, for a week. “ Spiritual Con¬ 
ference 55 would perhaps describe the purpose of the gathering 
more accurately, for there was little silence and much con¬ 
ferring, but it marked a new stage in the attempt to deepen 
the spiritual life of the clergy. 1 

All this laid bare another great void in the Anglican 
equipment: the lack of any satisfactory manual of ascetic 
theology or tradition of it. Charles Simeon, faced, as an 
undergraduate, with the alarming prospect of making his 
communion, betook himself to the Whole Duty of Man . But 
neither that, nor even Jeremy Taylor, was at all adequate 
for the new need. Pusey here stepped into the breach by 
translating and adapting foreign books written by masters of 
the spiritual life—Avrillon’s Meditations , Surin’s Foundations of 
the Spiritual Life , Gaume’s Manual for Confessors . He even 
adapted to the use of English churchmen such exercises as 
devotion to the Five Wounds and the use of the “ Rosary. 5 ’ 2 
Only a man supremely confident of the Catholicity of the 
Church of England would have ventured upon this at such a 
juncture. It was the very point on which Newman could 
never assure himself. Pusey had a robuster faith, and 
therefore felt that, as a member of the one great Family of 
Christ, he was at liberty to use its treasures wherever he 
found them, for the children are free of the house. 

( d ) Newman had, however, embarked on a different 
course in the effort to inspire higher ideals. He had launched 
a series of lives of the Saints, realising the value of placing 
before men’s eyes concrete examples of saintliness. J. M. 
Neale’s stories from early Church history, and in a lighter 

1 Life of Charles Lowder , p. 96 ; Liddon, Pusey , Vol. III., p. 377. 

2 Pusey’s “ Rosaries” contained no addresses to the Blessed Virgin. 
The longest was entitled, “ Rosary of our Lord Jesus Christ, containing 
the events of His Life and Passion, briefly and attractively narrated, and 
supplying full material for an easy method of meditation ” {Paradise of 
the Christian Soul , 1847, pp. 472 ft.). Pusey offered this defence to the 
Bishop of London, that if he adopted Roman Catholic books, he was 
only doing what had been done in every period since the Reformation. 
The “ rosaries ” complained of were simple forms of devotion to the 
Holy Trinity, to God the Father, and to the Redeemer, not strings of 
beads {Letter, dated “ second week in Epiphany, 1851 ”). 
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vein Charlotte Yonge’s novels, did much on a smaller scale 
to serve the same purpose. 

It would be premature to speak of establishing a cult of 
the Saints, but these efforts did at least set before men a 
larger vision. Still more important was the attempt to 
revive the traditional reverence for the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Kcble, perhaps a little cautiously, sang her 
praises in The Christian Year'. Froude inspired Newman 
with something of his own devotion for her. The latter 
even in his Anglican days expressed his views boldly 
enough: “ Who can estimate the holiness and perfection of 
her, who was chosen to be the Mother of Christ? . . . This 
contemplation runs to a higher subject, did we dare follow it; 
for what, think you, was the sanctified state of that human 
nature, of which God formed his Sinless Son ? ” 1 

(e) But Lives of the Saints and manuals of devotion 
did not go far enough: they only deepened the demand 
for a higher life. They thrust before men’s eyes the way 
of the Counsels; in other words, they pointed directly to 
the Religious Life. So that came as an inevitable conse¬ 
quence. The Reformers had abolished monasticism in the 
hope of raising the general spiritual level of their people. 
Their experiment had had precisely the opposite effect, just 
because it provided no definite scope for that completer self¬ 
consecration to which certain souls have felt themselves 
called in all ages of the Church’s history. Moreover, if the 
Church was to reproduce in the world at all fully the life of 
Christ, the sterner world-renouncing features of His life and 
teaching must also find representation. Hurrell Froude was 
not the only one to realise this. W. G. Ward felt it with 
regard to the Anglicanism of his day: “ It had no saints. It 
watered down Christianity to what seemed more practicable 
for the average Christian than Christ’s own teaching.” 2 

Newman went some way to meet this need by his Mone 
at Littlemore, but it remained for Pusey to launch the first 

1 Sermons , Vol. II., p. 147. 

2 Ward, W. G. Ward and. the Oxford Movement , p. 86, quoted by Webb, 
Religious Thought in the Oxford Movement. 
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Anglican community since the Reformation. He looked at 
it perhaps rather as a sphere of activity than as a centre of 
prayer; but it was a courageous venture, and formed one more 
landmark in the story of the Revival. 


II 

The Tractarians preached no new doctrine: they made 
no new claims. They appealed with a splendid loyalty 
steadily to the Church of England against itself, against 
its current practice, to its own formularies, the Prayer book, 
the Homilies, and beyond that again, strictly in accordance 
with Anglican tradition, to the practice and teaching of the 
Universal Church, specially of the Primitive Church. As 
Puscy stated: “ The Revival was wholly from within. . . . 
We did not open a Roman book ... We had the whole 
range of Christian doctrine and did not look beyond except 
to the Fathers to whom our Church sent us.” 1 
Nevertheless, they gave a new direction to Anglicanism. 
But the difference was one of emphasis, not of doctrine. The 
average Churchman of their day tended to look upon the 
Church as a State institution setting forth an eminently 
reasonable creed and code of conduct, exactly suited to the 
national character and not requiring any particular effort 
to follow. Against that the Tractarians proclaimed the 
mystical character of the Church, as a life lived with Christ 
in God, rather than as a mode of conduct or a philosophy. 
They recalled men to the fact of God, as the centre of the 
Universe, as the Lord of all life and the meaning of all life, 
and to the fact of their own relation to Him as members of 
the Holy Catholic Church. It brought with it tremendous 
responsibility. Keblc put the issue clearly enough: “Is 
the Church, mingled as we see it of good and bad, a super¬ 
natural body, separated off from the world to live a super¬ 
natural life, begun, continued and ended in miracles? . . . 
or is it only a body providentially raised up to hold the best 

1 Letters , p. 239. 
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and purest philosophy?” 1 This had far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. It was at bottom a bid for freedom, the freedom 
to enter into the wider heritage of the Catholic Church, as 
the birthright of every Anglican, and not to be fettered by 
the conventionalism of the day. When Charles Gore, years 
later, edited Lux Mundi , or still later wrote, with conscious 
paradox, “ I could never endure to be otherwise than a 
free thinker,” 2 he only showed himself a true child of the 
Tractarians, an enfant terrible , perhaps, but theirs none the less. 

Again, life meant movement. The Christian life was a 
progress. Here they struck against a fundamental feature 
of Protestantism. For to concentrate attention on the 
moment of Conversion tended to make men believe that at 
that moment all was done; the soul was gathered in, 
“ saved,” and nothing was required beyond the accepting 
of the finished work of Christ. It suggested a static con¬ 
ception of the Christian life. 

For many years, however, the Tractarians were pioneers, 
venturing out on new paths to rc-discover the old, and they 
left it to others to carry on the work. Nowhere is that 
pioneer character more obvious than in their attitude to¬ 
wards the Blessed Sacrament. They reaffirmed triumph¬ 
antly in the course of a bitter struggle the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. Pusey in his weighty monograph on the 
subject recalled men to some of its implications: so did 
Keble in his Eucharistical Adoration . But for the most part 
they confined themselves to setting forth in this light the 
Blessed Sacrament as the food of the individual soul. Other 
aspects they left for their successors to develop. Or again, 
W. Palmer had published in 1832 his Origines Liturgicae , a 
work of immense erudition, and sixteen years later appeared 
a more practical work, Hierurgia Anglicana. But these were 
to serve as quarries for the future: their immediate effect 
upon ceremonial was comparatively slight. 

Holy Communion was still celebrated in the simplest 
manner with the barest ceremonial. The surplice was 
considered sufficient, and the North End taken. Pusey 

1 Eucharistical Adoration , Preface. 2 Philosophy of the Good Life, p. 4. 
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deprecated any exterior acts of adoration to the Blessed 
Sacrament, though he did declare it to be “a part of rev¬ 
erence not to let them (the Consecrated ‘ Elements ’) fall.” 
He also objected to the wearing of vestments on the some¬ 
what strange grounds that they made the celebrant too 
conspicuous and self-conscious, and that the Church of 
England should be in penitential mood during these days, 
and eschew such festal garments. 

Inevitably so gallant and apparently desperate a venture 
had its weaknesses. Its manner of presentment was too 
remote, too heavy-footed, perhaps too coldly austere. It 
savoured too much of the Bodleian and the country rectory 
to rouse an enthusiastic response amongst all classes. The 
Tracts, originally short and stirring for the very purpose of 
making a wider appeal and stirring the conscience, had become 
ponderous treatises, packed with learning; seldom indeed 
have writings been better documented, but only the few 
could understand them. 

Again, Tractarian spirituality sounded a note of over-strain, 
it tended to become too self-conscious, at times almost morbid. 
Pusey recognised this tendency in himself as a young man, 
and called it his phase of “ Byronism,” but he never entirely 
shook himself free from it. It peeps out here and there in 
his letters of counsel, wise and deeply spiritual as they are— 
an over-stressing of small imperfections, bordering on 
scrupulosity. Here is one instance: “ It remains often as 
a disease. Cultivate serious thoughts, and what an earnest 
world this is, in which your own salvation, and that of all 
around you, is at stake. Think what Hell is .” 1 All that 
about laughing! A similar spirit breathes through some of 
Christina Rossetti’s poems. 

What has been the result of the impact of the Oxford 
Movement on the Spirituality of the Church ? To trace its 
course through the century that has elapsed since then lies 
clearly beyond the scope of this essay. Our best course 
will be to turn straight to the situation of to-day. 

1 Letters, p. 58. 
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We find ourselves at once in a new world. Three 
facts, at any rate, have profoundly modified the situa¬ 
tion. 

(i) The Great War revolutionised men’s outlook upon 
life. Most of all did it shake the conventional religion of 
the previous years. The difference showed itself, for in¬ 
stance, within the Church in regard to two points of doctrine 
with which Tractarians had tried to deal. One concerned 
prayers for the departed. Even the Tractarians had 
approached this a little hesitatingly, though Pusey had 
definitely retained such prayers in his edition of the Paradise 
of the Christian Soul . But in face of the appalling casualty 
lists the old prejudice largely disappeared. The other point 
regarded Sacramental Confession. The collapse of morals 
during the strain of the War put this, too, in a new light. 
To many people the need of some such practice and its 
reasonableness seemed too obvious to be gainsaid. It spread 
even beyond the borders of the Church. In at least one 
Congregationalist chapel the minister announced his readi¬ 
ness to hear confessions. Prejudice still lingers, in some 
localities almost as vigorous as ever, but a great stride was 
taken in those days. 

Against such gains must be set an alarming revolt from 
Christian morality, which has followed in the wake of the 
War. Its leaders are maintaining, not that men can keep 
the moral law of Christ without faith in Christ, but that 
the Christian standard itself is false. They have as it were 
out-flanked the Tractarian position, though the need for 
its “ Moralism ” is as urgent as ever. 

(2) The attitude of men towards the Book of Common 
Prayer has altered. The Tractarians looked to it as their 
great charter; they loved it and appealed to it constantly. 

It formed the framework within which their spirituality grew. 

“ While that precious jewel the Prayer-book remains,” 
Pusey once wrote to the Bishop of London, “ they cannot 
destroy or weaken Tractarianism.” 

In the light of modern liturgical knowledge, and of recent 
attempts at Prayer Book revision, it is difficult to imagine 
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anyone, of any school of thought, using quite such 
enthusiastic language to-day. 

(3) Social problems have come to assume an altogether 
undreamed of prominence in men’s minds, and are pressing 
with increasing urgency for solution. Recent events in 
Russia have only intensified this. In the light of them the 
Church is examining afresh the significance of the King¬ 
dom of God and of herself as the Body of Christ, and asking 
herself how far she is carrying out its implications. As one 
writer has expressed it: “ Religious revival must address 
itself to sweeping away the whole tangle of our social 
problems; for it must set men and women to the work of 
replacing society upon supernatural foundations.” 1 

Another essay of this volume deals with this side of the 
Anglo-Catholic revival, but it is important to remember 
that social activities are not something apart from the 
spiritual life: they are rather a product of it and a test of 
its vigour. On the other hand, it would be unjust to blame 
the Tractarians for the narrowness of their social outlook. 
Perhaps they focussed their eyes too closely on the immediate 
task before them, but their teaching did prepare the ground 
for the new ideals to germinate and grow. Further still, 
they knew well enough that the spiritual must come first. 
Unless men’s eyes are first turned to the Vision of God and 
their hearts fixed in heavenly places, social ideals are but 
castles in the air, and social activities but building on shifting 
sands. 

The Tractarians indeed, reached further than they knew. 
Their importance lay not so much in re-affirming this 
doctrine or that practice, but in opening up channels which 
had become clogged, and so allowing the fuller stream of 
Catholic life to flow once more through the dry courses of 
Anglicanism. The condition of the Church of England 
to-day well illustrates this. If the stream has grown in 
some places almost beyond recognition, it yet derives from 
the same source, and flows along the same channels. 

One fact of supreme importance forms the background of 
1 W. G. Peck, The Divine Society , p. 263. 
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its spirituality—the priority and centrality of God. Two 
learned and most significant works have recently appeared 
driving home this truth afresh from different angles. One 1 
from the side of moral philosophy insists that God is the 
necessary postulate of the moralist and the only ultimate 
sanction of his ideals. Given that, the whole sacramental 
system of the Church falls into its proper and inevitable 
place in his life. The other 2 illustrates from history how 
the Church had always set forth the vision of God as the 
real end and meaning of the Christian life. Men had 
fallen into many errors exaggerating now this, now that 
method of approach, but the aim had always been God. 
“ A great religion, 55 writes Prof. Taylor, “ produces moral 
fruit only because it is aiming first and foremost at some¬ 
thing else. It aims at making a vision of God a real and 
dominant presence in life; moral ennoblement follows 
spontaneously on the vision . . . God, not the self and its 
private destiny, is the true centre of genuine religious 
interest. 55 3 

Just this emphasis on God formed the inspiration of the 
Tractarians, though they expressed it with a different accent. 
Its implications manifest themselves in various ways. 


I. The Eucharist. 

Few results of the Oxford Movement have been more 
marked than the change which has taken place with regard 
to this Sacrament. In the vast majority of churches 
throughout the country the Eucharist is celebrated at least 
weekly—and as a rule reverently and with some seemliness 
of ceremonial, even if the additional externals be no more 
than stole and altar lights. In many parishes the Eucharist 
constitutes the principal act of devotion on Sundays, either 
in the form of a simple sung Service with congregational 
singing, or of a Solemn Celebration with the full traditional 

1 A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist. 

2 K. E. Kirk, The Vision of God. 

3 The Faith of a Moralist , Vol. II., p. 270. 
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ceremonial. Surely even Pusey would no longer object in 
these days to the wearing of vestments, however great may 
still be our need of penitence. 

What would he say to the perpetual reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament, now observed in many churches and in 
at least three cathedrals with the Bishops 5 full consent? It 
forms a new departure, undreamed of by the Tractarians. 
But it lies entirely along the line of their teaching: it 
follows almost inevitably from a belief in the Real 
Presence—for which they fought so courageously and 
successfully. 

Far more significant than all this, and behind it all, is 
the change in the emphasis with regard to Eucharistic 
doctrine—once again due to a fuller understanding of the 
Real Presence. The Tractarians, as we have seen, en¬ 
visaged the Eucharist primarily as the Food of the Soul, to 
be sought as an aid in the spiritual struggle. Anglo- 
Catholics to-day, while valuing that at least as much as 
they, lay the stress on its sacrificial aspect. The Trac¬ 
tarians were aware of this aspect, but they did not stress it. 
The Eucharist is the offering to God the Father of the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, that sacrifice made once for all 
on Calvary and never to be repeated. It is the supreme 
act of worship and self-oblation. Moreover, this aspect 
concentrates attention on the glory of God rather than on 
the needs of the individual. Thus Mr. W. Spens points to 
the significance of the Eucharist “ not as a means of 
grace, not as a special occasion of worship, but as an act of 
sacrificial worship directed to God the Father. 55 “ What, 55 
he adds, “ is the importance of all this? 55 It is “ that we 
may recover the centrality of the cross in our worship. 551 
Similarly a speaker at the first Anglo-Catholic Congress 
ended with these words: “ So long as the central act of 
Christian devotion is thought of only or principally as a 
means of receiving, so long will religion be centred upon 
self. But let that central act be recognised as an act of 
worship and offering and sacrifice, and Christian life . . . 

1 Theology , Sept. 1931. 
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will become more and more a life which is offered ... a 
life whose object is not self but God. 55 1 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how profoundly this 
change must affect the spiritual life of the individual and of 
the society. Moreover, the development is a wholly healthy, 
even inevitable, one. The same process took place in, and 
was largely responsible for, one of the most amazing spiritual 
revivals which the Church has witnessed. It was in seven¬ 
teenth-century France, where a great return to the sacra¬ 
ments succeeded a long neglect of communion, a revival 
due largely to the example and teaching of St. Francis de 
Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, and the Sulpicians. But the 
latter half of the century saw the emphasis shifted from 
communion to sacrifice. The individual soul still finds in 
the sacrament comfort and strength, but it is centred more 
upon God than upon self. Its motto becomes self-oblation 
rather than consolation. 

This change of outlook is already affecting the spiritual 
life, particularly in three directions. 

1. Non-communicating attendance at the Eucharist has 
become more common and more intelligible. It is sufficient 
here to mark the fact, and at the same time to point out that 
where this practice has grown up it has led to an increase, 
not a decrease, in the number of communions made week by 
week. 

2. The Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament raises other 
problems. The growth of this practice in many churches 
has already encouraged people to use them once more as 
houses of prayer outside the hours of service. That in itself 
is proving an incalculable gain. Most find little opportunity 
at home for prayer and quiet. Even if they have their own 
room, they can seldom be sure of freedom from interruption. 
The open church offers them a sure refuge. What is more, 
it brings them into the atmosphere of worship and links 
them up with the wider prayer life of the Church. The 
sacramental Presence of our Lord focusses and inspires 
their prayer. But what is to be their attitude towards it? 

1 Anglo-Catholic Congress Report , 1920, p. 137. 
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Is it permissible to meet for some form of service in con¬ 
nection with it, Benediction or some other devotion ? 
Our Bishops for the most part are opposed to this. Their 
fears may be not altogether groundless. Some Latin types 
of piety have tended to isolate the reserved Sacrament, and 
encourage the localizing idea suggested by the phrase 
“ Prisoner of the Tabernacle.” But to give prominence to 
the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist counteracts whatever 
danger lies in such extra-liturgical cultus. It teaches 
worshippers always to see the Blessed Sacrament in the context 
of sacrifice, and that will keep their devotion God-centred. 

3. It is enriching the ideal of the priesthood. Tractarian 
teaching on the Real Presence drove home the responsibility 
of the priest whose privilege it was to celebrate the divine 
mysteries, and his need of holiness of life. There is a stage 
further. The priest as alter Christus is caught up himself into 
the oblation of the divine Victim. It calls more than ever 
for the dedicated life. He “ must ever remember that he 
is himself also mystically incorporated into the sacrifice of the 
Great High Priest. . . . c I die daily,’ says St. Paul. One 
with Christ in ministry, he was one with him in Sacrifice. 
Therein lies the Ideal of Priesthood.” 1 

It is an interesting commentary on this that in recent years 
the number of Anglican priests answering the call to the 
Religious life and to the mission-field has been slowly 
increasing. 

Among the laity, too, this spirit is manifesting itself. It 
turns towards Reparation, a practice which has figured so 
markedly in the lives of the Saints since the days of St. Paul, 
yet for long obscured in our own Communion. It has 
reappeared not only in religious communities, and in 
vocations thereto; but in private and parochial ventures— 
special intercessions, acts of penitence and self-denial, visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament, the keeping of the Holy Hour in 
memory of Gethsemane. In a slum parish in East London 
a little group of people, of the poorest and simplest, meet each 
Monday night for the last-named devotion—spending an 
1 J. G. How, Anglo-Catholic Priests' Convention , 1921. 
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hour in silent prayer as an act of reparation for the dishonour 
done to our Lord by the sins committed in that neighbour¬ 
hood. “ The Church,” wrote the present Bishop of Wake¬ 
field not long ago, “ can only be a sacrificial Church when 
its communicants have learned that communion commits 
them to sacrifice; and only by becoming a sacrificial 
Church can it win the world.” 1 In some quarters at any 
rate they are beginning to learn this. 

II 

The mention of self-oblation suggests at once the idea of 
Sanctity—an ideal dear to the Tractarians. We can say to-day 
with even more truth than Pusey that there is a “ craving 
for a higher life ”—sometimes to be found in least expected 
places. Men look to the Church to satisfy that, and too often 
they turn away disappointed. They have recently flung in 
our teeth the charge that we have produced no saints, and 
further that we have no cult of the saints. Even if we 
produced them we should not care for them. One of the 
speakers at the Priests 5 Convention of 1921 gave voice to the 
complaint: “ Probably it would not be an unfair criticism of 
modern Anglicanism to say that while it has produced both 
amongst men and women, to a remarkable extent, a sober, 
attractive goodness it has, nevertheless, failed to produce the 
heroic types of sanctity.” 2 The same speaker had the 
same problem in mind when he wrote elsewhere : “ Modera¬ 
tion is not a characteristic of the Catholic religion. 55 3 

Whether we have our heroic types or not may be a matter 
of dispute. But it does at least betoken a quickened under¬ 
standing of the implications of our Faith that the desire for 
them should be spreading. We are awakening to our 
heritage in the communion of Saints. It may be an exaggera¬ 
tion to speak of a “ cult 55 of the saints, but certainly interest 
in them has revived amazingly in recent years. This interest 
has been fostered by the dissemination of biographies of the 

1 Feed My Sheep , p. 216. 

2 Anglo-Catholic Priests' Convention , 1921, p. 80. 

3 G. C. Rawlinson, An Anglo-Catholic's Thoughts on Religion . 
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saints, which have set before men’s eyes a higher ideal of the 
Christian life and showed it to be worth striving for. To 
ask for their prayers has seemed to many an obvious if not 
inevitable practice. 1 The Tractarians shrank from this last 
step 2 : Pusey deliberately excluded from his edition of the 
Paradise any kind of invocation of saints, though (it is fair to 
add) the passages he rejected went much further than this 
simple asking of the saints’ prayers. Pusey, however, while 
not recommending, maintained the lawfulness of the 
moderate use of the Invocation of Saints. The practice is 
now widely in use among adherents of the Movement. 

All this has gone side by side with an immensely increased 
sense of the need and value of prayer. Just here lies one of 
the most remarkable developments in the Catholic Move¬ 
ment of the past century—a development that has grown 
quite suddenly. The Reformation had a remarkable effect 
upon methods of prayer, which then became verbose and 
expansive. Readers of Professor Heiler’s book, Das Gebet, 
will remember what pains he took there to vindicate this 
type of prayer— c prophetic prayer” he called it. The 
Catholic tradition has always given its due place to this out¬ 
pouring of the soul, though the scope assigned to it is more 
restricted. But there is something else. God takes a larger 
place. In fact, the development of the prayer life might 
almost be described as the growing realisation of the power 
and presence of God, till it comes to dominate the soul and 
all its activities, the soul tending to become more and more 
passive in the grasp of God. That still waiting and think¬ 
ing upon God was checked by the long vocal prayer which 
the fashion demanded, the soul growing too restless and 
too vocal to listen. What is more, its aim grew to be not 
so much communion with God, and the glory of God, as 
the satisfaction of its own needs, and the furthering of its 
own schemes. 

The development in our prayer is nothing more nor less 
than a return to the Catholic tradition. The appearance 

1 Cf. K. Ingram, Anglo-Catholic Ideals , p. 118. 

2 Newman recognised the legitimacy of comprecation in Tract 90. 
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of Fr. Bede Frost’s book on The Art of Mental Prayer admirably 
illustrates this. By prayer in this sense he means “ not the 
recitation of ordinary vocal prayers . . . but that mental 
prayer, which has been the continuous tradition and practice 
of souls from the earliest days of Christianity.” 1 Numerous 
small books on meditation, recently published, reveal how 
strong is the demand to-day for better and fuller instruction 
of the ways of prayer. 

Growth in prayer has an intimate connection with growth 
in sanctity. Contemplation (in its strict sense) is not (as 
we know) essential to perfection, but an overwhelmingly large 
proportion of the great saints have possessed that gift of 
contemplative prayer. And “ there may be more souls than 
we think who are called to leave the well-trodden roads. 

. . . We have been satisfied with a high type of unmystical 
piety.” 2 

This lands us in the province of Mysticism. Mysticism has 
a vogue all its own to-day. This does not necessarily mean 
a deepened spirituality. Much of its popularity is due to the 
prevailing interest in psychology, much to sheer curiosity, 
something to the desire for an exalted yet effortless method 
of praying. Yet it has its immensely important part to play 
in the prayer life. It does open out new horizons. Here, 
too, God remains central and all comes from Him. 

Anglicans owe their awakening to this subject largely to 
Dr. Inge’s Bampton lectures. Sympathetic, however, as he 
was with the mystics of the past, he tended to regard the 
mystical state as an aberration in Christian religion. Miss 
Underhill followed his work with a wider study of the 
subject, and others have followed in their steps. Moreover 
the classic writings on prayer of Western Christendom are in 
these days easily obtainable and familiar to many. 

Such reading has its dangers—particularly where there 
has been no tradition of prayer to give stability and a back¬ 
ground. Signs of a Quietist tendency obtrude themselves— 
the over-emphasising of the passivity of the soul, the readiness 

1 Of), cit ., p. 6, cf. Mackenzie, Anglo-Catholic Ideals , p. 112. 

2 G. G. Rawlinson, Anglo-Catholic Congress Report , 1920, p. 174. 
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to advise all and sundry to attempt advanced methods of 
prayer. Spiritual disaster lies in wait on all such un¬ 
balanced experiments, and short of that, they at least 
encourage an unhealthy concentration on states of soul and 
stages of prayer instead of on self-forgetting communion 
with God. 

Incidentally, the Mysticism studied is almost exclusively 
Western, and the methods of prayer are Western. The 
modern Anglican finds the Eastern ways alien to his own 
mentality. He has only to turn to some such work as that 
recently translated from the Russian and published under 
the title The Way of a Pilgrim to realise the chasm that 
separates him from the Eastern mind. The book itself is 
full of charm and deep spiritual power, but it reveals a vast 
difference of outlook, though its method of frequent repeti¬ 
tion of the same short prayer is reminiscent of the rosary. 

It may be added that the present emphasis on mystical 
prayer differs from the Tractarian teaching even more than 
it does from that of the East. Pusey and Keble had read the 
Western mystics, but they were reticent about them, perhaps 
as much too reticent as some moderns are too unreserved. 
When, for instance, Pusey edited the Paradise of the Christian 
Soul he mentioned mental prayer in his introduction, 
but immediately proceeded to talk of vocal prayer. The 
Paradise itself is a collection of long prayers and acts of 
devotion—a plan of prayer which was in line with the 
tradition of Bishop Andrewes and the Reformers. Prob¬ 
ably to no single individual do we owe the revival of prayer 
more than to Fr. R. M. Benson, S.S.J.E., yet his prayer too 
belonged to the type characteristic of Tractarians and the 
early Fathers rather than to that of the Western mystics. 

The need of silence, of space to wait and think upon God, 
has led to the organisation of Retreats, and with them of 
houses where they can be held. An Association 1 has been 
formed to promote this movement, to give guidance and 
instruction and if possible to establish a Retreat House in 
nearly every diocese. In 1930 sixteen diocesan Retreat 
1 The Association for Promoting Retreats. 
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Houses were in existence, twenty-nine houses where priests’ 
retreats could be held, nineteen for laymen and fifty-eight 
for women. One intimately connected with the Retreat 
Movement, in giving these figures, added: “ Behind the 
obvious successes, the floating banners, and the panoply of 
movements, there is the solid fact that souls are giving 
themselves in increasing numbers to be still that they may 
know that God is God.” 1 Pastors interested in the move¬ 
ment have studied the retreats conducted abroad on Ignatian 
lines, and a valuable commentary on the Ignatian Exercises 
has been produced by an Anglican Religious (the late Fr. 
Longridge, S.S.J.E.). 

All this bears witness to the spiritual re-awakening that 
has been taking place. It is an emphatic protest that 
“ moralism ” is not enough. But the development involves 
other matters. There is the conduct and discipline of the 
whole life—the need of fasting and mortification. No one 
can accuse the Tractarians of preaching a comfortable 
religion. In some ways the Anglo-Catholic of to-day 
lags far behind them. If the fast before communion has 
become more generally recognised, other fasts too often 
mean nothing more than abstention from meat—regarded 
as a tiresome rule to be avoided if possible—rather than as 
a great spiritual help, wisely insisted upon by Mother 
Church, to be used wherever health allows. As Canon 
Lacey put it: “ There has seemed to be a reluctance to 
press this most evangelic practice.” Personal fasting 
amongst Anglo-Catholics has been “ infrequent and evan¬ 
gelically hidden, as if it were rather a luxury of the godly 
than a remedy for sin.” 2 Of course difficulties stand in 
the way, and we are aware that the Roman Church gives 
wide-reaching dispensations. Yet without very real self- 
discipline, detachment, and mortification a Christian’s 
interest in prayer may be little more than a deceit. 

1 Anglo-Catholic Congress Report. 1930, p. 161. 

2 The Anglo-Catholic Faith, p. 160. 
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IX 

REVIVAL OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By H. L. M. Cary 


I 

Deeply impressive as were the intellectual gifts of the 
first originators and guides of the Catholic Revival, it 
must never be forgotten that the Movement as such was 
of a profoundly spiritual character. While it served in¬ 
tellectually to regain aspects of truth that had long since to 
a great extent been lost to sight, it was able with equal 
cogency to reach and touch the innermost life of those who 
came into contact with it by its presentation of spiritual 
reality. Its appeal lay to the first ages of vivid faith and 
heroic practice. It presented to the minds and hearts of 
Christian men and women the vision of the working of the 
Spirit of God in the early ages of the Church’s life. At the 
heart of its message there lay the truth that the Spirit of 
God is ageless, and that, though circumstances and times 
may change in human history, that which is eternal is 
constant, and will make its own appeal to those who are 
ready to receive it, whatever the surrounding conditions of 
a given time may be. 

In itself the Divine revelation and appeal is eminently 
simple and immediate, though the response that it evokes 
will, of necessity, be largely conditioned by the changing 
human apprehensions of those who seek to respond. In its 
very simplest forms the Revival brought a new era of love 
and worship to the devout communicant, and of hope and 
peace to the sin-laden penitent. But, following hard upon 
these first restored gifts, there came of necessity that move¬ 
ment of quickened spiritual vitality which sought expression 
in the special consecration of the individual life to God. 
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It was not as a conscious effort of imitation that in the 
Revival the first movements towards the particular form of 
self-devotion known technically as the Religious life were 
engendered : it was rather the outcome of the free working 
of the Holy Spirit. It is perhaps hardly too much to say 
that the restoration of Community life in its various forms 
affords one of the most striking proofs of the spiritual reality 
of the Movement. It may be truly said that the very best of 
the salient characteristics that emerged in the long history of 
the life of the Church reappeared in the brief story of the 
Movement, manifested in the various forms in which the 
Religious Vocation found expression in our later days. 
That which is in its nature a purely spiritual creation ever 
takes its particular form from the surroundings and condi¬ 
tions in which it manifests itself; and we shall look to 
find in that activity of spirit which we call the Religious 
Life, characteristics both of the race and of the age in which 
it originates. 

The briefest survey of the earliest growth of that which 
came in the end to be Monasticism would suffice as evidence 
of this truth. The monks of the Thebaid, of Nitria, of Syria, 
of Cappadocia, and later of Europe and the West, are all of 
them alike witnesses to a spiritual energy and to a desire for 
God and for the Vision of God which it was thought could be 
gained by renunciation and by separation from the world. 
The whole vast movement, in its age-long development, 
received from the hands of those who were raised up by 
the Spirit of God for the purpose, the corrective and 
formative influences that were needed; and the names of 
Anthony and Pachomius, of Basil and Benedict, stand out 
in the long history of men raised up by God for the perfecting 
in its human medium of the work of His Divine Spirit. If we 
recognize as underlying all, one movement of the Spirit of 
God seeking and finding embodiment in the lives of men, we 
shall be ready to perceive the element of vital and convincing 
sincerity in those Orders which seem to bear the stamp of 
creative genius rather than of imitation or adaptation. 

The same will be found true as we look down the long 
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vistas of history. It was in response to a claim of urgent 
and present need that the Mendicant Orders arose from the 
inspiration and creative leadership of S. Francis and of 
S. Dominic, in whom the twin services of evangelical witness 
and of religious teaching manifested themselves as further 
functions of the Spirit of God. Later again, when the long 
tradition of mediaeval mysticism reached its most perfect 
expression in S. Teresa and S. John of the Cross, it came to 
be enshrined in the Carmel of the Teresian reform. At the 
same time, the new age of modern history was receiving 
from the genius of S. Ignatius a fresh type of spirituality 
that was destined to make a most profound impression on 
the succeeding epoch down to the present time, being con¬ 
served and propagated by the Society of his foundation. 

In these cases, as in others of their own time, it is surely 
legitimate to see the formative hand of God, dealing with 
the demands that arose from the conditions of the Church 
in the several periods. In each instance there was given 
the gift of Religious Vocation in a fresh and vital form, in 
order that the Order or Society so raised up might be the 
medium through which the particular spiritual communica¬ 
tion needed should be infused into the Church. It is not 
easy for any but a trained historian to realize the full extent 
of the need in those long-past ages, but we are confronted 
in our own experience with a condition that seems to us as 
grave as any that the past can have presented, and it may 
be legitimate for us to look for a like succour to be granted to 
us through a like means. For at this time we have before 
us the spectacle of a crisis in which not Western Europe only, 
with its own culture, but the whole world is concerned, from 
which it cannot emerge without readjustments and revalua¬ 
tions, the extent of which we cannot at present calculate. 
If, in the course of this process, ideas and forms, dignified 
by the experience of venerable antiquity, are able to establish 
themselves effectively, their growth will be a valuable 
witness to the continuity of the essentially Catholic spirit of 
which their original appearance was the expression. Or if, 
on the other hand, it should prove that the new age continues 
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the work of the past century in the production of fresh forms 
instinct with a life that is really spiritual, and guided by 
principles that are essentially Catholic, then this witness of 
creative activity will be perhaps even more valuable than 
that of the production of forms that are assimilative or 
reproductive. The test of the value of either will lie in its 
ability to claim the allegiance, or at any rate to command 
the respect and sympathy, of the great body of the faithful 
and of the best minds among their leaders. 

In the Providence of God the revival of Catholic life had 
secured recognition as a powerful spiritual energy in England 
before the cataclysm of the Great War brought the old order 
to its end. Already in the half-century preceding the 
debacle , the form of consecrated life known technically as 
“ Religious 55 had struck its roots deeply into the soil of 
English life. Between the Easter of 1845, when the first 
venture was made at Park Village under the care of Dr. 
Pusey, and the outbreak of the War, about fifty Communities 
of women had been founded, by far the greater number of 
which have continued to grow and to develop the life of 
devotion and service for which they were called into being. 
In most cases the realization of grave social and spiritual 
needs both created the demand and evoked the spiritual 
response. At the same time it should be recognized that 
the great secular events of the period were already beginning 
to set women free from the social restrictions that had 
debarred them from such activities in the past. All honour 
must be accorded to the women pioneers who engaged in 
what was little less than heroic adventure, for it was not 
until twenty years later that any Community of men came 
into being that was able to achieve stability and to attain 
maturity. Though, from one point of view, the way might 
seem to have been prepared by the growing recognition of 
the urgency of social needs, yet the spiritual character 
and Catholic tone of the Movement exposed to bitter 
hostility those who first gave themselves up to the adventure. 
The devoted women who penetrated into the worst slums of 
London to nurse the cholera-stricken, or to seek out the 
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profligate and abandoned, were subjected to every kind of 
insult. In so brief a survey as the present it is impossible, 
and would be invidious, to single out particular instances. 
The story of those early days can be found easily enough 
by those who desire to study it. It is enough to say that 
the bare record of facts concerning the growth and early 
conditions, though in itself arresting, gives little suggestion 
of the often heroic character of the actual ventures made. 

An obvious comment suggests itself, that the Revival has 
been effected, in one respect at least, on lines widely different 
from those of early and pre-Reformation growth; for 
whereas in the latter, the great Religious Orders were in 
nearly every instance founded primarily for men, and only 
afterwards afforded opportunities for women to make their 
own dependent foundations, in the England of the Catholic 
Revival, the growth and development of Religious Life 
among men was by comparison remarkably slow. Con¬ 
tributory reasons may perhaps be found in the conditions 
of the post-Reformation Church, notably in the removal of 
the obligation of celibacy from the clergy. And side by side 
with this may be set the prevalence of views which exalted 
the ministerial and almost ignored the sacerdotal aspect of 
the Christian priesthood. During the long period of spiritual 
inertia and degradation, through which the spiritual life of 
the Church barely survived, the conception of the dignity 
of the Priesthood as a holy and sacred Vocation, with its 
own demands of special solemnity and sanctity, was largely 
if not wholly lost from sight, and there remained little more 
than the idea of a profession that might be suitably chosen 
as a means of livelihood, a profession carrying with it certain 
obligations—obligations widely neglected—to perform in¬ 
dispensable clerical functions in some allotted sphere. When, 
after this period of lethargy and darkness, spiritual energy 
and a sense of responsibility revived, there came the familiar 
ideal of the Parsonage with its exemplary family life. The 
clergy who are representative of this period have been effec¬ 
tive, indeed often heroic in their self-devotion and service, 
but the social way of approach all too easily tends to 
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obliterate the impression of a sacrosanct order of men 
separated from the world. Whether this result of a married 
priesthood is to be accounted loss or gain, does not belong to 
our present purpose to inquire; but it serves, in part at 
least, to account for the fact that the element of separa¬ 
tion which is required in a still more specialized degree for 
the Religious state is not already present in any marked 
degree as a condition for the ministerial Priesthood of the 
English Church. To this must be added that, with the 
awakening of new energy and zeal, the pressing demand 
for active and devoted clergy swept nearly all the most 
vigorous and devoted lives into the service of the great 
industrial areas or of foreign Missions; and though ideally 
the need might have been met by the foundation of Mission¬ 
ary Communities created for Evangelistic work, the leaders 
of such enterprises have not, in God’s Providence, been 
forthcoming, nor, indeed, would the attitude of ecclesiastical 
authority until recently have proved favourable to such 
endeavours. It might also be suggested that the whole 
subject of Vocation, as a special and personal demand of 
the Holy Spirit addressed to the individual soul, has not 
been habitually preached and presented to the conscience 
of the laity in such wise as to have its due determining 
influence in the ordering of their lives. 

II 

But it is necessary to look a little more closely into the 
character of the life and the nature of the activities in and 
through which the Religious life has found expression. 
S. Augustine imprinted deeply on the Western mind the 
conception of service as being of the essence of the Christian 
spiritual life. It may not be unjust to ascribe largely to his 
influence the great difference between the practical devotion 
of the Western, and the more specifically contemplative 
temper of Eastern Monasticism. Be that as it may, there 
is no question that the preservation and the propagation 
of culture through the dark ages were largely the work of 
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the great Benedictine family, and of those other Orders 
that were its offshoots, or, when independent in origin, were 
largely moulded by its example and influence. And as then, 
so again now in some measure, the Religious Communities 
of the Revival have been pioneers and leaders. In the 
foundation and maintenance of schools, in penitentiary work 
for the restoration of the fallen, in the maintenance of 
missionary activities abroad, and in the conducting of Mis¬ 
sions and Retreats, the long-established Communities of 
women on one side, and of the Priests of the Society of 
S. John the Evangelist, of the Community of the Resur¬ 
rection, and of the Society of the Sacred Mission, have 
not only led the way, but have made a deep and lasting 
impression. 

There is, of course, no comparison suggested between the 
functions of the Religious Orders of the early and mediaeval 
periods and the activities of the present day with respect 
to the prominence of the part played by them in the social 
order and in culture. The State, the Municipality, or 
private enterprise, individual or corporate, have undertaken 
the responsibilities which in earlier times were unrecognized 
or unfulfilled, if not discharged by the Religious Orders. 
It is not as in competition with public recognized social 
enterprise that the work of the Communities is undertaken. 
The special contribution that they are enabled to make is 
that of infusing into the work entrusted to them, a spiritual 
element and a character which give a definitely Christian 
and Catholic value to that which they are able to perform. 
Their ministry also secures continuity of education on lines 
of definite teaching, in place of the vague and colourless 
undenominationalism or frank secularism which fail to 
supply the essential sanctions for the formation of Christian 
character. It would be impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the work done in the field of education by 
the schools of some of the great English teaching Com¬ 
munities, or the value of the Mission work, both at home and 
abroad, of those Communities that are devoted to these 
forms of service. 
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At the same time, it must be remembered that it is not 
by numerically calculable results that the real value of 
religious movements is to be assessed, but by the evidence 
afforded of spiritual energy, present and ceaselessly operative, 
derived from the inward power of the Spirit of God working 
outward through the medium of consecrated lives. For the 
distinctive meaning and purpose of the Religious Life is 
contained in the one word Consecration, which is the same 
whatever the form of service undertaken, whatever the nature 
of the activity which Consecration may inspire. To the 
casual or uninformed observer it may be natural to judge of 
the actual value of lives lived under such conditions by the 
visible results. But to judge after this manner is to ignore 
the more spiritual values which are not amenable to tests 
so crude and superficial. “ To what purpose is this waste ? ” 
is a question still heard not infrequently, and the answer is 
as mysterious, and as satisfying to those who are attentive to 
the mind of the Master, as when it was first uttered. 

As a perpetual challenge to the materialist and the 
secularist, there remains the age-long, world-wide evidence 
of an innate aspiration in the soul of man for the apprehen¬ 
sion of the spiritual, for the attainment of some vital relation 
to Eternal Spirit, that is to God. Not in the Christian 
Religion only, but also in the other great world Religions, 
this hunger makes itself apparent. And this attraction has 
led to the separation of individual sensitive souls for the 
pursuit of this ideal. But in the Christian Religion, by virtue 
of the great revelation given of God in Christ, a specific 
form and manner of living the consecrated life has established 
itself. Making due allowance for the varying influences of 
successive ages and of surrounding conditions, one constant 
desire has made itself apparent, the longing for the Vision 
of God, for the discovery of some road that shall lead 
to God, for conformity with the spirit of the Christ-life as 
it has presented itself to those who sought to make response 
to the heavenward call. It is the “ upward calling of God 
in Christ Jesus ” that inspires the many various types of 
Religious self-consecration. Before all alike there is one 
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single aim, and for all alike there is in essence one single 
way. 

This remains true, however different in outward form may 
be the various types that present themselves; for, as S. Paul 
says, “ There are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all.” What we need to emphasize 
is the truth that such varieties are necessary and inevitable. 
The inspiration which dictates to each separate life the 
vocation by which it is to seek its end, is of the nature of 
vision; not indeed of the Vision of God, for that remains 
for the hereafter, but of the means by which that end is 
to be sought and attained. “ Thine ears shall hear a 
Voice behind thee saying, This is the way, walk ye in it,” 
comes as a specific monition to direct the awakened soul 
towards its goal; and as the question of obedience to the 
call becomes more pressing, the form and the meaning of 
Christ’s self-presentation begin to declare themselves with 
fresh fullness. It is as though the question were pressed 
home insistently, What thinkest thou of Christ? and accord¬ 
ing to the answer that each is moved to make will be the 
mode of surrender that that soul will be inspired to adopt. 
To the “ measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ ” 
no one single soul can hope to attain. It is the whole 
Mystical Body of the Church which presents the visible 
embodiment of His glorious Life, and it belongs to the 
individual soul to reproduce, as best it may, that part or 
aspect which is to it most vividly real and cogent in its 
appeal. The life that consumes itself in activity among the 
outcast, the suffering, and the needy finds its sanction, not 
in vague humanitarianism, but in the compassion of the 
Heart of Jesus. The silence, the long vigil, the prayer of 
the Contemplative, find their inspiration on the Mount of 
Transfiguration or in the lonely nights of prayer on the 
mountain side. The solemn hours and the unsearchable 
sufferings of the Holy Passion claim and sanctify the lives 
that are devoted to penance and reparation. And between 
these extremes of specific self-dedication there are almost 
innumerable forms of appeal, by which Christ illuminating 
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the Soul with the rays of His own beauty, love, and holiness, 
demands the reproduction of the spirit of His Life, His 
Sacrifice, His Victory. 

When the whole scene is thus envisaged, it will become 
apparent that the different forms presented are in no sense 
determined by the resourcefulness or ingenuity of man in 
his attempts to cope with needs which he realizes. The 
whole great work is essentially Apostolic, a fulfilment of 
the solemn command of the Risen Christ, “ As My Father 
hath sent Me, even so send I you,” and, “ Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.” It is not 
then a matter for surprise that the forms of Religious 
Life should be so various and so distinctive. On the con¬ 
trary, we should naturally be led to expect even more 
deeply marked distinctions than those which actually exist. 
If there be a defect in this matter, it would be due to 
some failure of the particular Communities to emphasize 
sufficiently the spiritual implications of that Mystery of 
Christ to which they are severally dedicated. In so far 
as this is true, it may in part be owing to the external 
influences that control the service of the Religious, or in 
part to some failure of those who administer and regulate 
the inner spiritual life, to impress the fullness of the meaning 
of the Mystery upon the subjects living under their care. A 
glance at the great Orders and Communities of the Roman 
Obedience will suffice to illustrate the point, for there is 
no difficulty in distinguishing between the spirit of the 
Dominican, the Franciscan, the Jesuit, and the Carmelite, 
however much there may be in common in the consecration 
of the life as a whole. The distinction is not merely in the 
external forms adopted, but in the interior spirit, the inward 
apprehension of the mind of Christ. Hence, while common 
sense or policy might seem to dissuade from the multiplica¬ 
tion of Religious forms while aspirants are still comparatively 
few, there is, on the other hand, good reason for fostering 
variety of expression, provided that each such variant repre¬ 
sents some constructive element that is valid and accords 
with spiritual truth. It may be that the history of the 
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Revival is still too brief to have allowed these distinctions 
to declare themselves. As has been already suggested, the 
different forms of Religious Life in the West emerged succes¬ 
sively at long intervals, evoked by the needs of the Church’s 
life as she was called upon to meet the challenge of the ever- 
changing secular environment, or to deal with influences 
disruptive or corrosive within her own polity. And centuries 
do not reproduce themselves in decades. We need to be 
both wise and patient, and in general to wait faithfully and 
obediently upon the revelation and call of God, bearing 
always in mind that “ the Spirit bloweth where it listeth,” 
and that we are not ourselves concerned to invent forms for 
meeting the problems that confront us, but in our manifold 
perplexities to retain our confidence that the Holy Spirit 
will provide the means for their solution, provided that He 
finds us faithful and obedient to His Will. Only, while 
handling these very serious spiritual matters, it is well to 
be careful not to allow ourselves to be distracted by super¬ 
ficialities, or to be overmuch concerned with what may be 
little more than party propaganda, or to lose in ephemeral 
interests our sense of the eternal values and of the purposes 
that are being wrought out in us. 

We are not, then, concerned to advocate a further multi¬ 
plication of new Communities, but rather the re-affirmation 
of the fundamental spiritual differentia between those already 
existing, whose continuance, growth, and spiritual vitality 
have proved, so far as proof can be given, that they represent 
a creative call of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, there is some 
reason to regret that the spirit of private enterprise and of 
self-determination are so apt to manifest themselves in those 
who, conscious of an interior call to self-devotion, are not 
content to enter the doors open to receive them, for fear of 
the restraints and demands for surrender that await them, 
but are impetuous to make trial of their own ideas. If this 
regret is justified, it has regard to the rising generation of 
those who, so far as energy and enterprise are concerned, are 
certainly not behind the young of former generations. In 
many cases it is possible that the reason they allege to them- 
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selves for seeking new pathways of adventure is that the old 
have, at least in part, failed to lead to any adequate satis¬ 
faction of needs of which they themselves are especially 
conscious. They may even be tempted to criticize the appar¬ 
ent lack of an ascetic fervour with which they themselves 
are filled. Their enthusiasm impels them to disregard the 
hard-won lessons of experience, and though they themselves 
are not conscious of it, the spirit of indiscipline makes them 
eager to invent new forms of discipline of their own. It 
may well be that in their zeal they fail to recognize how rich 
a personality is needed, if the life is to be a true medium for 
the Creative Spirit of God. On the other hand, it may not 
be unfair to ascribe part at least of the individualism thus 
betrayed to that characteristic element of the English temper 
which, for example, has divided Protestant Nonconformity 
into some hundreds of separate denominations. The very 
fact that such adventures are planned and attempted is 
itself a witness to the truth that the Religious idea as such 
is not an archaism or an anachronism, but that in its simplest 
meaning the idea of separation for God and for His purposes 
will assert itself in every age. If this whole conception, 
with its various bearings, were more diligently taught and 
more widely understood, it is not improbable that the 
earnest desire of many for the increase of Religious Voca¬ 
tions in the English Communion would speedily begin to 
find fulfilment; but, as has been said before, Vocation and 
the meaning of Vocation in the widest sense are not taught 
as they should be. 


Ill 

For the understanding of the present state and probable 
future development of the Religious Life in England it is 
necessary to realize the fundamental differences, despite 
the many common features, between our conditions and 
those of the Roman Communion. In this respect the 
Religious Life of the English Church is the true child of the 
Catholic Revival, inasmuch as its appeal lies to the history 
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and spirit of the earlier ages before Papal authority, through 
the action of Innocent III (a.d. 1215), took to itself the 
ultimate control over all Religious Life. Through the long 
and chequered history of the ages preceding, Orders of 
various kinds came into existence, though not under specified 
approbation or authorization from the Papal centre; whereas, 
according to the present law and usage of the Roman 
Church, “ there cannot be a true Religious state save as a 
Religious body which has been approved by the Church.” 
This distinction will be found to have its bearing on the 
proposed relations between Communities and Ecclesiastical 
authorities which have recently come under consideration, 
more particularly through the action of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930. 

Ideally, the Religious Community is a family, created by 
the voluntary association of its members upon terms of its 
own ordering. As such it lies outside the inquisitorial 
control of Ecclesiastical authority. Like any other family, 
it has its own customary forms of worship, and its own 
activities. It cherishes its own life, its own traditions, its 
own internal standards and rules of conduct, and especially 
its own spiritual ideals. It needs no Ecclesiastical sanction 
for its creation, though the individual members, as units, 
have their obligations to Authority, as have all faithful 
members of the Church. But there are points of contact 
with Authority, as when its members are in Holy Orders, 
and are bound by their canonical obligations; and also, 
from another point of view, when the forms of service under¬ 
taken by the Community corporately for the Church involve 
the conducting of public worship, or when responsibility 
is assumed for works of mercy or of social utility in which 
Diocesan or other Ecclesiastical authority is concerned. 
But actually, the family realizes itself, and also justifies itself, 
in so far as it is a creative agent and a redemptive energy 
within a larger scheme, whether of the social order or of the 
spiritual order of the Church. It cannot be isolated, nor 
can it, on the other hand, be mechanized or standardized 
without disastrous results. For the Religious Community is 
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no mere association of persons whose relations are terminable 
at discretion, but it possesses a corporate life which makes it 
a unit within the larger fellowship, dependent and contri¬ 
butory, while, at the same time, from another point of view 
self-regulating and self-contained. Incidentally, it may be 
urged that the propagation of the idea of the Religious 
family has a peculiar value at a time like the present, when 
new social usages and tendencies are converging to under¬ 
mine the conservative and constructive influences of the 
family in the secular sphere. 

Now, as has been already noted, according to the system 
of the Roman Church, the control of all Religious Life has 
been assumed by Ecclesiastical authority, with specific 
legislation embodied in the Code of Canon Law, and 
universally imposed; and the sanction of that authority is 
now required before any Community can claim the status 
and the privileges of Holy Religion. Accordingly, it is of 
obligation that every proposed Rule of Life and Constitution 
shall be scrutinized and approved before recognition is 
accorded. Through the past years of rapid growth, the 
English Communities, according to the practice of the earlier 
ages of the Church’s life, have maintained their independence 
from Ecclesiastical control, except in so far as individual 
Bishops have privately accepted Visitatorial authority, and 
except at those points where Canonical requirements claim 
observance, or where public engagements require its exercise. 
The fact that by far the greater number of these Com¬ 
munities have engaged, and engaged most effectively, in 
forms of active service, has brought from the Fathers of the 
recent Lambeth Conference a declaration that 

“ throughout the Anglican Communion there have been 
considerable developments, both in the numbers and in the 
characteristics of Religious Orders, both of men and women, 
during the past thirty-three years, and we record our thank- 
fullness for this evidence of spiritual power. Varying much 
in details of organization and method of work, Religious 
Communities have this in common, that they are bodies of 
devout persons who have given their lives in complete 
sacrifice as a supreme act of worship to God, and for His 
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immediate service. They represent a spiritual energy, 
showing itself in the consecration of the whole life with 
all its powers to the Glory of God and the benefit of His 
Church, and they are, therefore, deserving of special 
thought and wise recognition by the authorities of the 
Church which they serve. There has been, in consequence 
of the growth referred to, an increased experience of the 
problems which are involved. There is the more need, 
therefore, for the sake both of the Church and of the Com¬ 
munities, that the inter-relation between the two should 
be clarified and strengthened. We believe that the time 
has now come when the Episcopate, recognizing the value 
of Community life and work within the Church, should be 
prepared to give formal sanction to approved Communities 
when the Communities themselves will welcome such 
sanction.” 

In pursuance of this intention, a series of Regulations 
was drafted, which representatives of the Communities 
were allowed to consider, and on which their comments 
were invited. Putting aside for the present the consideration 
of the proposed Regulations and their implications, it may 
be of importance to touch upon the declaration in itself. 
The statement viewed in its general sense gives every reason 
for encouragement from the appreciation so generously 
accorded, but it may be noted that the impression is, per¬ 
haps unconsciously, conveyed that the essential value of 
Religious Communities is conceived as lying in the effective¬ 
ness of their activity. The spirit of self-consecration is 
indeed expressly recognized as qualifying the services ren¬ 
dered, but the presence and the witness of this Life of con¬ 
secration do not appear to be regarded as being of intrinsic 
value in themselves apart from the activities they may 
inspire. That, however, is the aspect most vividly seen by 
those who have been led to surrender themselves in response 
to the Divine Vocation. Those who have thus given them¬ 
selves as subjects or who are called to the administration and 
cultivation of the life thus set apart, are keenly aware of the 
problems involved, and are disposed cordially to accept the 
closer contact proposed, provided that the Regulations arc 
equitably administered, and are not proved to be of such a 
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nature as to restrict the liberty of spiritual development 
hitherto enjoyed. For it would indeed be unfortunate if 
in the course of the efforts made to produce order in the 
admittedly chaotic condition of ecclesiastical discipline, 
repressive influence should be brought to bear first and most 
heavily on those whose life of self-devotion has brought them 
into a peculiar relation to Authority, while, by the nature 
of the case, they are necessarily representative of the dis¬ 
tinctively Catholic element in the life of the Church. 

Thus, while the pronouncement of Lambeth and the 
production of the Regulations might well seem to mark a 
new era in the history of the revived Religious Life in 
England, experience has yet to show what the actual effect 
will be. If the original and true idea of the family within 
the Church is, in however small a degree, to be overlaid by 
that of an organization controlled by external authority for 
its own purposes, so as to be checked in its interior growth 
and hampered, then the results are likely to be grave. The 
economy of the English Church is too different from the 
highly centralized and regimentated discipline of the 
Roman Obedience to allow of a close imitation, or even an 
adaptation, of the Papal system. Whereas, if, as has seemed 
possible at certain stages of the discussions of the last two 
years, the conditions contained in the Regulations in their 
final form should involve demands that are impossible of 
acceptance by some few, at any rate, of the older and more 
strongly established Communities, the reluctance of these 
to ask for recognition may make the Episcopal gesture as 
ineffective as was that of the American Church in its Canon 
of 1913. 1 

Prominent among the requirements contained in the 
proposed Regulations are those which treat of the position 
and functions of the Visitor, who, according to the plan 
proposed, must be either the Diocesan or at least of Episcopal 
rank, and approved by the Diocesan. His sanction is to be 

1 See Journal of the General Convention , 1913. Canon 22 contained 
provisions unacceptable to communities already existing, and dis¬ 
couraged them from seeking official recognition. 
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required for Profession of permanent obligation, and for any 
changes in the Rule and Statutes of the Community. The 
effect of such requirements is to bring the life of each Com¬ 
munity so recognized into living contact with ecclesiastical 
authority, and into a new degree of dependence upon it, 
and by implication to convey to the Church responsibility 
for the undertaking and maintenance of the state assumed by 
the Holy Vows. At the same time, it tends to secure that 
the ordered life and the spiritual contribution which have 
merited the recognition granted shall, so far as possible, be 
conserved by the protective care of external authority. 

Among the most valuable results of the discussions 
between representatives of the Bishops and of the Communi¬ 
ties has been the production of a scheme for the institution 
of a standing Advisory Council, to which points of difficulty 
may be referred, and which should be responsible for advising 
upon the ordering of proposed new Communities, as well as 
upon any question connected with the Constitution and Rule 
of Communities already existing. The importance of this 
latter function will be more clearly recognized when it 
is remembered that for the maintenance of a Community, 
and for the perpetuation of the spirit which it received 
from its founder, much will depend upon the rules by 
which it is ordered. These are embodied in the Statutes 
that define its mode of government and administration, and 
in the Rule of Life in which are enshrined the laws of conduct, 
the details of the relations between the members, and the 
spiritual sanctions by which the interior life is formed. 

In view of the conditions under which the Revival has 
been effected, it can hardly be matter for surprise that in 
many instances the inexperience of the leaders, and the 
circumstances in which several of the existing foundations 
were made, should have caused a considerable amount of 
vagueness in the ordering of affairs. While in certain cases 
much research was employed and the greatest care taken 
to secure that the necessary fundamental provisions and 
precautions should be observed, there can be little doubt 
but that, in others, Rules were made and Constitutions 
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drafted without any adequate knowledge of what was 
required—indeed in certain cases no written Rule of any 
kind was drawn up, or Constitution formulated, for many 
years. And while, as has been already pointed out, in 
the case of Mediaeval Orders, the Rules were framed and 
were administered by those who were themselves living 
the life, and gaining personal experience of the proper 
conduct of its details, in the history of the Revival we find 
that in default of Communities of men from which the 
Communities of women might take their origination—very 
often definitely as Second Orders—their formation and 
guidance were necessarily in the hands of Priests, devout 
indeed and in many cases learned, but not themselves 
accustomed to the life of Religious Rule. They were in the 
position of sympathetic observers, students, and advisers, and 
the result of their labours is in general beyond praise. But 
in such circumstances it was almost inevitable that in many 
cases experience should have revealed the need of consider¬ 
able revision, addition and adjustment, to secure the stability 
of that which had been so generously conceived. 

In the stability which has been achieved, despite these 
somewhat precarious conditions, we cannot fail to see and 
reverence the guidance of the Spirit of God; and though, in 
an epoch of unsettlement and changing conditions, we may 
be keenly alive to the possible need of adjustments in order 
to meet the exigencies of the time, a conviction of such 
need does not carry with it the duty or the right of changing 
or remodelling fundamentally that which has so patently 
borne the impress of God’s approval in the past. In other 
words, there may be grave spiritual danger in departing 
from the explicit purpose and conditions of the first foun¬ 
dation, in order to pursue other ends or to develop methods 
other than those which the founder and his first followers 
were led to adopt. Occasions may arise on which, with the 
full and unanimous consent of all the members, an entirely 
new departure should be made, but the greatest possible 
care should be taken in such cases to provide that minorities, 
however small, do not suffer injustice, or lose the protection 
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which, on granting Profession, the Community has pledged 
itself to accord to each individual. 

It is easy to see that the forms of government adopted 
may be widely different in various cases, and, as has been 
observed already, each Religious family should have reason¬ 
able freedom to select the method that may seem appropriate 
to further its intentions and conserve its spirit. Between the 
patriarchal authority of the Benedictine Abbot and the rule 
of a Chapter consisting of all the members of the Community, 
presided over by a Superior with only a brief tenure of office 
and limited powers, many varieties of government are 
possible; but it is inevitable that the form adopted will in 
time make a profound impression upon the whole life and 
spirit of those who live under it. Here again, while sheer 
necessity may in course of time point to the need of some 
readjustment, grave danger is involved in making alterations 
for reasons of sentiment or mere expediency. 

In view of the great variety of the interests involved, and 
of the grounds for anxiety that have been indicated, it is not 
surprising that in some quarters the whole movement 
towards rapprochement should be considered inopportune. 
At the same time there are many who, regarding the scheme 
more hopefully, would welcome the creation of the Advisory 
Council as a first step, in order that the experience and 
practical knowledge of its more strictly representative 
members might be of use in adjusting some of the more 
delicate matters with which any regulations that might be 
deemed necessary on the side of ecclesiastical authority 
would inevitably be concerned. 

IV 

Leaving these matters of administration and adjustment, 
it is time to ask what in brief is the real nature of the con¬ 
tribution made to the Church, to the nation, and to the world 
at large, by the Religious Life considered generally, irre¬ 
spective of the variety of its forms and specific purposes or 
undertakings. It would be difficult to give a summary 
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answer better than in the language of a late Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History 1 in a brief study of Thomas a Kempis: 

“ If Society is to be permeated by Religion, there must 
be reservoirs of religion, like those great storage places up 
among the hills which feed the pipes by which water is 
carried to every home in the city. We shall need a special 
class of students of God, of men and women whose primary 
and absorbing interest it is to work out the spiritual life in 
all its purity and integrity. They will be an unworldly 
and unpractical race—all great students and artists are so. 
They are theorists and idealists. But theories and ideals, 
however abstract they may appear, have, if solid, surprising 
practical results. 59 

The Religious is often reproached by his critics as one who 
seeks his own salvation selfishly, or who, by unworthy flight, 
has withdrawn himself from the conflict that others are 
obliged to wage if they are to maintain their faith and 
discharge loyally the obligations of their secular state. 
Such a critic may grant a half-grudging condonation to 
those who in active ministry can, if questioned, point to the 
efficiency and stability of the works on which they are 
engaged. But he will still ask, and from his point of view 
ask not unjustifiably, what reasons there can be for turning 
from opportunities of service and from paths that might lead 
the more highly endowed to positions of dignity and in¬ 
fluence ; or still more, what justification can be found for 
leaving spheres of work and influence already attained for the 
seclusion of the cloister and the cell. The answer already 
given must surely be convincing to all who are able to under¬ 
stand the reality and the supremacy of spirit, and to recognize 
the pervasive influence of the forces of evil which lie behind 
the various forms and manifestations of the world’s present 
perplexities and unrest. 

For, in fact, the main purpose of the Religious is to deal, 
not primarily with effects, but with causes. The service 
on which he expends his energy may be concerned with 
effects—this accounts for the missionary ardour of his life, 
whatever its form may be. But that which gives the essential 
1 G. Bigg, Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History , p. 135. 
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quality to his life is its consecration. His purpose is to give 
himself to God in a spirit of unquestioning sacrifice; to seek, 
in the way in which he believes himself divinely drawn, a 
perfection that shall make his offering acceptable, so that in 
the true, that is in the spiritual, order that which he comes to 
be may be of greater worth than that which he is allowed to 
do. His calling demands that he should keep ever before 
his eyes Christ as crucified, and as winning by His Sacred 
Passion the salvation of the world. However much the 
distinctive types of the Religious Life may vary in the stress 
that they lay upon the different Mysteries of the Incarnate 
Life, the one idea common to all is that of a special con¬ 
secration for advancement towards perfection, with a view 
to increasing the holiness, not of one member only, but of 
the whole body of the Church of God. For there is an under¬ 
lying fact present to the spiritual consciousness of the 
Religious which is often lost to sight by others, owing to its 
being overlaid by the urgency of a multitude of local and 
occasional events, demands and problems, the fact, namely, 
that there is a real solidarity in human life and human 
nature. By virtue of this, for good as for evil, for renovation 
and holiness as for disintegration and corruption, energy is 
transmitted, irrespective of external contact, and reaches far 
beyond the sphere of visible influence. From this point of 
view the Communities of Religious in their various forms of 
life and of activity do, in so far as they maintain and are 
constant to their spiritual ideals, serve as a leaven of spiritual 
idealism and of practical devotion, contributing, according 
to their vocation, and in their measure, to the holiness of the 
Mystical Body. At the same time, it is to be remembered 
that their power to make this contribution effectively must 
depend upon the essential purity and reality of their spiritual 
aims and methods, and upon the richness of the personality 
of the members. It was not only the misuse of power, the 
betrayal of sacred trusts, and the actual corruption that 
invaded the monastic life of the later Middle Ages which 
brought upon the Religious Orders the judgment of God, 
and their overthrow. There were, of course, contributory 
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causes, and among these it may not be difficult to discern 
the weakening effect of the admission to vows of great 
numbers of persons lacking in distinctive vocation, who 
sought in what was in some cases at least the comparative 
ease of the cloister, a way of escape from the strenuous 
demands of secular life. It is a mistake, indeed a grotesque 
error, to think of the Religious Life as a refuge for the failures 
of society, for the disappointed and for the seemingly useless 
and unwanted. The life of the true Religious is in its ideal 
a heroic life, and, the more spiritually exacting the life 
that is undertaken, the greater is the need for strength of 
will and richness of personality in those who devote them¬ 
selves to the enterprise. 

It is then upon this basis of consecration, this devotion to 
perfection for the greater glory of God and the sanctification 
of His Church, that the great structure of the Religious Life 
in its various forms is reared. It was so in the history of the 
past, and it is equally true in the story of the Revival. It is 
of interest to notice how this is being verified in actual fact. 
From what has been already said, it will be easy to under¬ 
stand the familiar distinction that divides Orders and Com¬ 
munities into the two main classes of Active and Contem¬ 
plative, according as the chief preoccupation and the con¬ 
ditions of life adopted are directed towards service involving 
contact with the social order, or towards a more or less 
complete retirement for purposes of spiritual and intellectual 
culture and intensive devotion. Obvious though the 
distinction may be, it is not always easy of exact application, 
inasmuch as the Active Life is necessarily nourished from a 
regulated exercise of devotion, and the energy of life that is 
raised to its highest interior perfection by cultivation in the 
school of Contemplation may overflow in service of a 
definitely spiritual kind. 

In contrast with the facts of the early history of Monas- 
ticism, it is hardly a matter of surprise that as a natural 
result of the social conditions prevailing in the middle and 
latter part of the nineteenth century, and also of the English 
character in general, the first movements of reviving Religious 
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Life should have been along the lines of definite activity. 
The English temper is not naturally speculative, but in¬ 
tensely practical, often slow to be aroused, but energetic in 
action when stirred. That which might seem to a foreign 
critic to be spiritual apathy or inertia is by no means evidence 
of absence of religion. The religion of the Englishman is 
there; but it is, for the most part, reserved and inarticulate. 
The idea of opposing to the spiritual evil that threatens 
the moral framework of society only a hidden life conse¬ 
crated to prayer and penance is not congenial to the natural 
temper or evoked by the usual training of the average 
Englishman. When convinced of a dire need he will betake 
himself to action, but with a view to producing visible effects. 
From this spirit of pre-eminently practical devotion have 
arisen the various ordered activities of the Communities of 
men, differing according to the distinctive character and 
genius of their several founders. 

Among the most urgent needs of the Church at the close 
of the nineteenth century was that caused by the serious 
shortage of clergy and of ordination candidates. The supply 
of Graduates from the older Universities had shrunk very 
seriously, and the Diocesan Colleges were not sufficient in 
themselves to supply the growing deficiency. In the begin¬ 
ning of the closing decade of the century the Society of the 
Sacred Mission made its first venture for the purpose of 
supplying missionaries adequately trained for the Corean 
Mission; and soon the further idea of establishing a Religious 
Community at the heart of the undertaking took form and 
began to be realized. It was a happy inspiration that led 
the young Community to turn its thoughts to the more 
general needs of the Church. It is not too much to say that 
the expansion of the small original aim to the comprehensive¬ 
ness of the present remarkable system of training candidates 
for Holy Orders has been among the most astonishing 
features of the work of the Catholic Movement. The 
Society is steadily contributing to the Ministry a supply of 
men well trained and disciplined, who, through the great 
length of time devoted to their preparation, have been en- 
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ablcd to receive a more complete technical education for the 
Priesthood than the brief period spent at an ordinary 
Theological College, following upon a general University 
career, can possibly supply. The Society now has its own 
missionary activities in Africa and Asia in fulfilment of the 
original purpose of its inception, and its fervent evangelistic 
spirit enables it to make a very real contribution to the 
educational work and interests of the Church in many fields. 

The Church’s urgent need of Priests, and the problems of 
their adequate training, also attracted the attention of the 
Community of the Resurrection, which had been founded 
in the year 1892 by the saintly and learned Bishop Gore. 
Here again, the imprint of the distinctive genius of the 
founder has been stamped upon his creation. Profoundly 
impressed with the need of a fearless search for and 
exposition of truth, he attempted to provide for the 
spiritual and intellectual needs of which he was deeply 
conscious at Oxford, by founding a Community of a new 
type, Religious in its general character, liberal in its spirit, 
and sufficiently modern in its outlook and methods to 
enable it to move freely in the new and still changing 
conditions of the modern world, while still drawing its own 
life from the inexhaustible sources of spiritual consecration. 
The institution of the College of the Resurrection for 
ordination candidates at Mirfield, and of the Hostel for 
Theological students at Leeds, represents a form of work 
wholly congenial to the primary intention of the founder, 
without being so central to its life as is the Kelham Training 
College to the life of the Society of the Sacred Mission. 
Equally in accord with the founder’s purpose is the work 
carried on by this Community in South Africa, both in 
S. John’s College and in the training of native catechists and 
ordinands on the Rand. It may be added that the elasticity 
of the spirit of the Community and the versatility of its 
genius have fitted it to exercise successfully a fostering care 
over the newly-formed Community of the Ascension in 
Australia, where the need of adaptability to fresh and 
unusual circumstances is second only in importance to 
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loyalty to fundamental principles. At the same time, the 
spirit and the devotion of the Community are realized by 
many more vividly and more intimately through the 
Missions and Retreats conducted by the Fathers through 
the length and breadth of England, and indeed in many 
other parts of the Empire. 

Wholly distinct in character is the Society of the Divine 
Compassion, the aim of which, owing to its devotion towards 
the Franciscan ideal, has been to minister to the labouring 
classes and the poor through Priests and lay brothers 
specially devoted to poverty and simplicity of spirit. 

Of older foundation, for its history dates from 1866, is the 
Society of S. John the Evangelist, which, though twenty 
years younger than the earliest Communities for women, was 
the first stable Religious Society established for men which 
gave expression to the religious ideal of the Movement with 
which we are now concerned. Richard Meux Benson, the 
founder and first Superior, was the intimate friend and 
disciple of Dr. Pusey at Christ Church, and perhaps more 
than anyone else had imbibed his spiritual wisdom and been 
moulded by his temper. As might be expected in a Rule 
prescribed by one whose own spiritual life was so deeply in¬ 
tuitive, there is, beneath the provision for missionary activity, 
distinct encouragement of the Contemplative Life; and the 
presence of these two elements in balanced proportion serves 
not only to give its distinctive character to the life of the 
members, but also to enable the Society to be a family in 
which men of widely different spiritual temperaments and 
gifts can live in the closest harmony and unity of purpose. 
Since the actual beginning of the Society was occasioned by 
the appeal of two American Priests who, at Dr. Pusey’s 
suggestion, sought out Fr. Benson for advice as to the estab¬ 
lishment of a society of Religious, it was but natural that 
among the first developments of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist should have been the foundation of a House 
in America. The rapid extension of this early offshoot in 
recent years has led to the creation of a separate Congre¬ 
gation, from which a Canadian Province has been formed 
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and is likely soon to become a third Congregation. On 
the other hand, the founder’s own personal zeal for the 
work of evangelization led to the undertaking of native 
mission work in India, and subsequently in South Africa. 
As each of these Missionary Provinces has two distinct 
spheres of its own, the energy of the Society is to a very 
considerable extent devoted to labour in the Mission field. 

The special significance of these Communities, the activities 
and spirit of which are rather indicated than described, lies 
in the fact that each is an original and distinct creation. 
All are characteristic of the Revival, inasmuch as they 
represent the inspiration to the consecrated Religious life. 
In each case the impulse has been transmitted through the 
genius of a founder who has communicated his own vision 
and its interpretation to those who have gathered round 
him. All seek to bring the power of this consecrated life 
to bear upon the problems and needs and difficulties of the 
modern world. In this respect their aim stands out in clear 
distinction from the parallel effort which is also being made 
to reproduce the more strictly monastic life of the Middle 
Ages by reviving the Benedictine Order. 

This endeavour, made in the first instance with small 
success by Fr. Ignatius at Llanthony, was later renewed 
under what at first seemed more favourable auspices at 
Caldey. The lamentable secession of nearly the whole 
Community of Caldey did not deter those who remained 
faithful to the Church of England from continuing the 
enterprise, and, as a result of their resolute courage, the 
re-established Order of S. Benedict has now its distinctive 
place and value in the restored religious life of the Church 
of England. 

The diversified forms of spiritual life and of practical 
endeavour exhibited by the now numerous Anglican 
Religious Communities testify to the spiritual fertility of that 
Catholic life of which the whole Revival is the outcome and 
expression. 

Nor must we forget that this same fertility is being increas¬ 
ingly displayed in the outlying Provinces and Missions of the 
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Church. Not only have some of the Communities at home 
sent forth members to Africa, Asia and Australia, for 
missionary and educational purposes, but Communities 
have been founded abroad, in some cases on the European 
model, such as the Community of the Sacred Passion in 
Zanzibar; in others with greater freedom in order to serve 
specific purposes in the Mission field, of which the Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta and the Christa Seva Sangha may serve 
as instances. And there are already in process of formation 
Communities both of African and Indian native Christians 
which are being trained under the auspices of English 
missionary Religious. South Africa has large Communities 
of its own at Grahamstown, Bloemfontein, and Pietermaritz¬ 
burg. America also has its own rich developments, of which 
the Community of S. Mary’s Peekskill for women, and the 
Order of the Holy Cross for men, have been the pioneers. 

Space forbids any attempt, in spite of the interest of the 
subject, to trace the origins and development of these Com¬ 
munities or of those in Canada, where the Sisters of S. John 
the Divine at Toronto have led the way in Religious revival, 
and in Australia. It must suffice to note the fact that 
wherever the new vitality, due to the emergence of Catholic 
principles, has manifested itself in vigorous expansion of life, 
the phenomenon of Religious consecration has not been slow 
to declare itself. 

If, in this very brief survey, the different Communities 
of women have not been distinguished even with so summary 
a notice as has been accorded to the Communities of men, 
it is because the large amount of material has rendered it 
impossible to enter into the details of the spiritual character¬ 
istics that differentiate, often very widely, Communities 
that may be engaged in various forms of religious service. 
As in the case of Communities of men, the determining 
influences that give rise to the distinctive characters of the 
Communities of women are to be found partly in the form 
of government adopted, partly in the spiritual imprint given 
to them by their founders and first members, and partly in 
the specific lines of development followed in the devotional 
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and active life of each Community. Details cannot here be 
given, but it is worthy of note that we find here the broad 
distinction between the Active and the Contemplative 
emerging. For the present, it is among the Communities 
of women only that any fruitful cultivation of the Con¬ 
templative life has been achieved. Owing to the very 
much larger number of women’s Communities, it is already 
possible to make some degree of provision for the steadily 
increasing growth of the Contemplative side of revived 
Catholic life. Already in 1868 a Foundation of Benedictine 
nuns was made at Feltham, and the Community was 
subsequently transferred to Mailing Abbey. Its career was 
chequered, and ultimately, under the influence of Caldey, 
ended in secession. But though in one sense continuity 
was broken, the true succession was continued by the 
removal of a House of the Benedictine Order which 
had already grown in obscurity in the West Country to 
the ancient Abbey of Mailing. In a hiddenness only less 
obscure by reason of its new circumstances, the Com¬ 
munity has continued to grow and bear its invaluable 
witness to the reality of spiritual life embodied in the strictly 
monastic form. 

That which is known generically as the Contemplative 
form of Religious Life has very different modes of realization 
and expression, determined in part at least by the emphasis 
laid upon the different elements of the spiritual life. If 
modern secular culture owes an incalculable debt to the 
labours and traditions of learning of the mediaeval Bene¬ 
dictines, the Church is not less indebted to them for the 
preservation and cultivation of the spirit of liturgical 
devotion. Liturgical prayer has always been among the 
chief preoccupations of Benedictine life. It is the “ Opus 
Dei ” of the holy founder. And this accords well with the 
special accentuation of the family life and the patriarchal 
government which distinguishes this Order. But as all are 
not led by the same path in their pursuit of spiritual per¬ 
fection, both history and modern experience point to the 
need of Communities whose spirit and practice provide for 
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the cultivation of that element which is fostered by a greater 
measure of solitude and seclusion. From the heart of the 
Benedictine Order there came forth the Cistercian and the 
Trappist, retaining the family instinct, but cultivating a 
personal solitude, and an intenser silence of the spirit. And 
the later developments of the Revival have produced Com¬ 
munities which, while paying due regard to liturgical 
worship, have laid a special stress upon such spiritual 
activities as reparation, penance, and the cultivation of 
interior prayer. Beneath the shadow of the Cross, or upon 
the Mount of the Transfiguration, or of the Ascension, they 
are not careless of the needs and sorrows of the world for 
which their Redeemer died; but there has come to them a 
conviction that in so far as they are called and enabled to 
keep their station in these holy places, they are indeed ful¬ 
filling their own part in the whole work wrought by His 
holy Incarnation, Sacrifice and Triumph. 

What then may be our hope and expectation for the 
future? If there be justification for the estimate given of 
the meaning and function of Religious Life in the Church, 
there must necessarily be further developments to be 
realized. A single century of quickened life and recovery 
of lost ideals is not enough for the full expansion of a form 
of religious life so pregnant with energy and spiritual 
promise. Convinced as we are of the vocation of the English 
Church to play a unique part in the world-history of the 
future, it seems to us reasonable to expect that this factor, 
already proved so potent, will be used by God for many 
important purposes which He has yet to accomplish. It is 
not for us to determine what shall or shall not be attempted, 
or to prescribe the methods by which the Holy Spirit must 
effect His purposes; though with the experience of the past 
and of the present to guide us, it is lawful for us to use 
wisdom and foresight for the purpose of accommodating 
our resources to the tasks which lie before us, and of ordering 
our prayers and endeavours for the furtherance of that which 
has already been so richly blessed. If the outstanding need 
is for the increase of spiritual vitality to counteract secularism 
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and materialism, for stability in faith to stem the tide of 
decay of belief and agnosticism, for sacrifice and the true 
spirit of the Cross to combat selfishness and indifference; 
then the witness, work and spiritual influence of the con¬ 
secrated life may well prove to be among the readiest and 
most effective means available for recovering the world for 
God. For such ends as these there is need not so much of 
new forms, as of a great and generous strengthening of 
those already existing, that they may extend their activities 
more widely and intensify the central energy of their 
life. 

And yet, though we have found ourselves disposed to 
deprecate the multiplication of forms for the expression of 
the spirit of Religious consecration, we may still allow that 
there is one for the manifestation of which we can look 
forward with patient expectation. The memory that scans 
the history of the Church lingers on the names of S. Bruno 
and of S. Bernard, as well as on those of S. Francis, of 
S. Dominic, of S. Gregory and of S. Benedict. It links the 
name of S. John of the Cross with that of S. Teresa. These 
who are as lights in the world have been as generous in the 
contribution that they have made as any whose gifts have 
been more intelligible to their day and generation. May 
we not then reasonably hope for the revival of that form of 
Community life in which to men who have already received 
the grace of priestly consecration there is added a further 
vocation to a life of intensive devotion and of contemplation, 
in whom there would be united the right to sacrifice, the will 
to suffer, and the power to pray? The subjects of such 
Vocation have always been at least comparatively rare, and, 
as has been already suggested*, there is much in the English 
character that may be, if not antagonistic, at any rate alien 
to its idea. But if the search for the Vision of God is indeed 
at the heart of the purpose of self-consecration, if the spirit 
of sacrifice and renunciation represents a kindling of the 
Divine Spirit within the Body of Christ, then it may be at 
least legitimate to expect within the ranks of those who are 
called to leave all things for Christ, some few who will be led 
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by this especial way. From such a source there might well 
be derived a fresh energy of strength and holiness to enhance 
the value of the contribution already made by the revival 
of the Religious Life within that family of the great Church 
of Christ that claims our loyalty and love. 
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THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL 

By Ruth Kenyon 

The Catholic revival has been the means by which the 
Church in England has once more come to be aware not 
merely of itself, but also of itself in relation to other corporate 
bodies. With the vision of the Church there has returned 
also the vision of human society as an organism in which the 
various members and parts are so related as to form an 
ordered whole. The wheel has come full circle. In 
Arnold’s mind the Church must cease to worry about dogma 
in order to free itself to function as the soul of the State. 
The early Tractarians denied this with fierce indignation; 
on the other hand, to-day we find Mr. Laski in his study of 
Communism, which he calls, “ A transvaluation of values 
in the degree that is the essence of religious faith,” declaring 
that “ whereas a hundred years ago it (society) did not have 
to square its accounts with the Churches . . . to-day the 
Churches increasingly insist that the economic system must 
be judged in terms of their religious message . . . (their) 
ultimate dogma.” 1 It has been not uncommonly supposed 
that the Tractarian movement as a whole was narrowly 
ecclesiastical, uninterested in the sorrows of the masses, in 
service to the State, and in the life of this present world— 
in short, that it was not merely other-worldly but next- 
worldly. That such a view is essentially mistaken is the 
thesis of the pages which follow. The Revival will be 
considered in four stages, the Oxford Movement itself, the 
revival of the true ideal of the Pastoral Office, and the social- 
sacramentalism of the Headlam and Lux Mundi groups. In 
1 H. J. Laski, Communism , p. 249. 
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each will be traced the steady revival of the social doctrines 
which inevitably belong to the Catholic conception of life. 
In the final section will be traced the present position of the 
Movement with regard to social questions. 

I. The Tractarians 
i. The Church and the World-Order 

It would have been a strange thing if men of the intellectual 
brilliance of Keble, Pusey, Newman, and Hurrell Froude, 
living in an Oxford that was seething with the thought of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, Whateley and Arnold, and in an 
England undergoing political throes which gave birth to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, the Poor Law Act of 1834, the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835, the Bristol riots of 1831, the agricultural 
labourers 5 revolt of the same year, and the industrial horrors 
disclosed in the campaign for the great Factory Act of 
1833, should have noticed none of these things, or noticed 
them only to dislike the reforming zeal associated with 
political Liberalism. Capitalism was consolidating its 
position; Owenite Socialism was at its height; Chartism 
was in its beginnings. Tractarianism was no calm academic 
excogitation of a theory of the Church from a city of dreaming 
spires. It was a reaction to this whole situation, and a 
reaction which, in the phrase of Newman no less than of 
Froude, was to be “ fierce. 55 

The Movement was in making for ten years before; 
according to Newman, it came visibly to birth with Keble’s 
Assize Sermon—a sermon of which the title, be it noted, was 
not The Holy Catholic Church, but National Apostasy. 
Froude became Keble’s pupil in 1824; Newman made 
Pusey’s acquaintance in 1823; Froude brought him and 
Keble together about 1828. During this whole period 
Liberalism was dominant or aggressive in philosophy and 
politics, and the influence behind it was Benthamite Utili¬ 
tarianism. It was essentially a cold, middle-class, bourgeois , 
and contracted outlook. It was the intellectual aspect of 
the Industrial Revolution. Its reforming zeal did indeed 
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sweep away rotten boroughs, Speenhamland statutes, and 
Combination Laws. But its constructive ability was limited 
to the institution of inspectorates and Boards of Health, 
useful indeed, but palliatives only. For the spiritual aspect 
of life it had no use. Accordingly, among other cumbcrers 
of the ground, it condemned to immediate destruction an 
established Church whose Bishops persistently voted on the 
wrong side. But the Church’s dislike of Liberalism was 
not mere natural dislike of its anti-ecclesiastical programme. 
It was, at any rate as represented by the Tractarian 
Movement, the noblest expression of a revolt of the human 
spirit against utilitarianism and secularism, which was 
manifested in other forms by the Romantic School in 
literature, the Pre-Raphaelites in art, and by the idealist 
philosophy of Coleridge and Carlyle. But the Oxford 
Movement differed from these in recognising that man by 
nature requires a skeleton; that dogma and institution are 
accordingly essential to him; that his spiritual centre is out¬ 
side himself in God ; and the highest truth not discovered but 
revealed. “ By Liberalism,” said Newman, “ I meant the 
anti-dogmatic principle and its developments.” 1 “ As well 
can there be filial love without the fact of a father, as 
devotion without the fact of a Supreme Being.” 2 Similarly 
F. D. Maurice wrote, about the same period, “ Every hope I 
had for human culture, for the reconciliation of opposing 
schools, for blessings to mankind, was based on theology. 
What sympathy then could I have with the Liberal Party, 
which was emphatically anti-theological, which was ready 
to tolerate all opinion in theology only because people 
could know nothing about it, and because other studies were 
much better pursued without reference to it ? ” 3 This 
secularising Liberalism, this narrowing of horizons, was 
within the Church as well as outside it. Dean Church, who 
reckoned Newman’s sermons at St. Mary’s as “in some sort 
the turning-point of his life,” 4 used to declare that the 
essence of the Movement was at least as well summed up in 

1 Apologia, p. 30. a Ibid., p. 35. 

3 Life of F. D. Maurice, I. p. 183. 1 Life of R. W. Church, p. 16. 
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its earlier title of Apostolical as in its later one of Catholic, 
and that Apostolical meant the desire to return to the New 
Testament standard of religion. “ The Church had become 
respectable, comfortable, sensible, temperate, liberal . . . 
had exchanged religion for civilisation, the first century 
for the nineteenth, the New Testament as it is written for a 
counterfeit of it interpreted by Paley or Mr. Simeon; and 
it seemed to have betrayed its trust.” “ The sermons are a 
protest, first against coldness, but even more against mean¬ 
ness in religion . . . what contracts its horizon and dwarfs 
its infinite greatness and vulgarises its mystery.” 1 But not 
in religion only. As Tract 83 declares, the Movement 
viewed Liberalism as “ a special effort made almost all 
over the world . . . most visibly and powerfully in its 
most civilised and powerful parts, an effort to do without 
religion ... an opinion avowed, and growing, that a 
nation has nothing to do with religion.” 

The calm identification of Antichrist with every ex¬ 
pression of this “ Liberalism,” political and intellectual, 
avowed in Tract 83 for example, 2 lacked the Oxford virtue 
Distviguo. It failed to see, as Carlyle saw, the judgment of 
God expressed in the wrath of man. 3 It refused to accept, 
as Kingsley accepted, the Holy Spirit expressing Himself 
sometimes through the lips of a nominal atheist. 4 But 
it was part of a world-view based upon religious faith: 

1 “ Cardinal Newman’s Course,” in R. W. Church, Occasional Papers . 

2 “ Satan . . . promises you civil liberty; he promises you equality; 
he promises you trade and wealth; he promises you a remission of 
taxes; he promises you reform ... he tempts you to rail against your 
rulers ana superiors. . . . And he promises you illumination,—he 
offers you knowledge, science, philosophy, enlargement of mind. He 
scoffs at times gone by; he scoffs at every institution which reveres 
them.” This Tract bears Keble’s stamp. As we shall see, however, 
its outlook is by no means that of all the Tractarians. 

3 It is noteworthy, however, that Hurrcll Froude does take this view 
of the French Revolution. See Lyra Apostolica , No. cxxxiii (a number 
refused by Rose as “ too fierce ” when the scries was appearing in the 
British Magazine ). 

4 “ They have taken, if not for their Messiah, at least for their Elijah, 
their reforming Baptist, the Herald of Christ, children of this world, 
and sons of Belial.” Parochial and Plain Sermons , Vol. I, No. xxiv. 
Contrast Kingsley’s Life, pp. 337 and 339. 
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it was as far as possible from indifference to the world- 
order, or from the idea that a spiritual man has no 
concern with such things. Tract No. i lays it down that 
“ it is our very office to oppose the world.” Tract No. 2, 
along the same lines, declares against the proposition that 
“ the Clergy should abstain from politics.” “ Are we to 
speak when individuals sin, and not when a nation, which 
is but a collection of individuals ? Must we speak to the 
poor, but not to the rich and powerful ? ” The immediate 
application is to the Irish Church Act; but in that Act 
the Tractarians saw the outcome of the whole secularist 
theory which they were opposing, namely, that the values 
accepted by the world are prior to the values accepted by 
the Church—in other words, “ that the things of earth, 
with which, in this world, they are necessarily involved, are 
the heavenly things themselves.” 1 

God’s servants “ view the things of earth as being, as in 
truth they are, necessarily connected with the things of 
heaven. They habitually look, not only ‘ through Nature 
up to Nature’s God,’ but through the whole expanse of the 
social and moral world around them—through the habits, 
opinions and institutions of their time and country— 
through the strife of politics, and the din of the unruly 
multitude—to that eternal Being who reigns above them . . . 
who works out his own great designs as surely by the opera¬ 
tion of these jarring and unruly elements, as by the more 
tranquil and steady processes of the world of inanimate 
nature.” - 

With such Liberalism, then, the Movement was always 
at war. lo the “Left” of it in the politico-philosophic 
world lay much more humane ideas and political move¬ 
ment; e.g. Radicalism such as that of Samuel Bamford 
in fact or of Felix Holt in fiction, which was fired with 
genuine sen a indignatio against social injustice, genuine 
passion for democracy, and sympathy with the common 
man; the beginnings of Chartism, which nailed the demo¬ 
cratic hope to the political mast; and the rise of Socialism, 

1 Tract No. 58. 2 Ibid. 
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which was at once a moral and economic reaction to the 
economic situation created by the Industrial Revolution. 
These, however, were all movements in and from the mass 
of the people, among whom the Church of England had at 
this time no roots through which it could draw a compre¬ 
hension of their meaning. Hurrcll Froudc did indeed make 
a valiant effort to incorporate the idea of Radicalism with 
that of Apostolicism; but it is significant that he gained 
the idea from Catholic France, through Lammenais and 
UAvenir ; and that Newman’s final reason against accepting 
it was that “ the time has not yet come.” 1 Nevertheless, 
Froude did, without any apparent protest even from Keblc, 
and with the effect of almost converting Newman, declare 
that socially Toryism was “ humbug ” and Whiggism was 
“ smug,” whereas Radicalism meant at any rate freedom 
from worldliness and an unflinching truth to principle. So 
far as appears from his Remains , he seems to have cared about 
it rather as a means towards freeing the Church from her 
subservience to the State than (as it was to Lammenais) 
also, and even more, a passionate expression of social 
sympathy. He does indeed declare that “ Pauperes Christi 
. . . was a watchword of the Church in Ambrose’s time as 
well as Becket’s. I don’t see how we can make too much 
fuss about it,” and he signs himself Servus Pauperum Christi . 2 
But on the whole he shows a greater hatred of “ resident 
gentlemen ” than love of the “ poor wretches ” 3 he comes 
across; and his summary of the ideas of the Lammenais 
party is that they “ are Republicans, and wish for universal 
suffrage, on the ground that in proportion as the franchise 
falls lower the influence of the Church makes itself more 
felt.” “ Don’t be surprised if one of these days you find 
us turning Radicals on similar grounds.” 4 
There is a curious moment, during the last six months of 
1833, when the Movement was taking shape, the Tracts 
were beginning, and Newman was rapidly developing his 

1 Letters and Correspondence , cd. Anne Mozley, p. 476. 

2 Remains , Vol. I, p. 323. 

3 Ibid., pp. 382, 377, 320, 329 and 348. 4 Ibid., p. 312. 
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thought and policy, when he himself hesitated on the brink 
of such a Radicalism as Froude’s—of course under Froude’s 
influence. 1 I want you,” he wrote to Froude in August, 
“ to write a chapter on France, or at least to supply an 
account of Lammenais’ system.” And again, ten days later, 
he wrote to Frederic Rogers: “ Tory as I still am, theo¬ 
retically and historically, I begin to be a Radical practically. 
Do not let me misrepresent myself. I, of course, think that 
the most natural and becoming state of things is for the 
aristocratical power to be the upholder of the Church: 
yet I cannot deny the plain fact that in most ages the latter 
has been based on a popular power. It was so in its rise, in 
the days of Ambrose and in the days of Becket, and it will be 
so again. I am preparing myself for this state of things, and 
for this simple reason, because the State has deserted us, and 
we cannot help ourselves.” Similarly, on September 8th, 
to R. F. Wilson: “ If we look into history, whether in the 
age of the Apostles, St. Ambrose’s, or St. Becket’s, still the 
people were the fulcrum of the Church’s power. So they 
may be again. Therefore, expect on your return to England 
to see us all cautious, long-headed, unfeeling, unflinching 
Radicals.” (The adjectives indicate the type of mind he 
saw and hated in Benthamism.) To Froude on September 
28th: “ Of late months the idea has broken on me, as it 
did a little before on yourself, that the Church is essentially 
a popular institution, and the past English union of it with 
the State has been a happy anomaly. It is odd this should 
be a discovery; for Gibbon, to go no further, is ever saying 
so. The Fathers seem to keep up as a constant principle 
the community of goods mentioned in the Acts—that is, a 
community as far as goods and raiment, etc. go; the Church 
being the mere dispenser.” In November, however, he 
decides against this line of thought: “ I have left off being 
anti-aristocratical. I do not feel the time has come,” he 
tells Froude. 1 

Much more closely parallel to Lammenais and Lacordaire 

1 Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, ed. Anne Mozley, 1891. 
Vol. VIII, pp. 444, 450, 454, 458, 476. 
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and the UAvenir movement generally was the thought of 
W. G. Ward, although (or perhaps because) his democratism 
was not drawn from them, but was racy of the English soil. 
Ward, a Fellow of Balliol, was in his day considered no 
mean philosopher, and was a recognised protagonist of 
Theism and of the Christian faith as against the Benthamites 
and especially against J. S. Mill. In Newman’s phrase, he 
cut into the Movement “ at an angle ” 1 somewhere about 
1840. As his son said in his Life, he had been attracted 
previously, but had not felt able to identify himself with it, 
until the publication of Froude’s Remains (edited by no less 
a person than Keble himself) assured him that democratism, 
as well as affection for the Catholic Church on the Continent, 
were possible within it. Animated by these two convictions 
he made his contributions to the British Critic, and composed 
his startling Ideal of a Christian Church. 

We have sufficiently considered the relation of the Move¬ 
ment to the Liberalism and the Radicalism of its day: 
something now falls to be said of its relation to Toryism. 
Keble and Pusey were brought up in the Tory High Church 
tradition. The religious teaching received in their youth 
remained on the whole permanent in both. The political 
opinions of Keble never varied. Pusey, however, as a 
young man reacted strongly against Toryism, and counted 
himself for a time a Whig of the Fox or democratic tradi¬ 
tion. It was Keble’s influence which drew him back from 
this. In his Fifth of November Sermon preached in 1837 
he made an attempt to defend Keble’s position that the 
sole duty of a subject is humble obedience. This, however, 
was not really of the substance of his thought, as it un¬ 
doubtedly was of Keble’s. 

If the mind of Newman was, as Liddon remarks, the 
philosophic mind of the Oxford Movement, and the organ¬ 
iser of its thought, Newman himself ascribes both the 
original idea and the first impulse to Keble. Keble’s 
influence on the Movement was not due to the intellectual 
brilliance which first made him famous in Oxford. To 
1 Apologia, 1904 ed., p. 101. 
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that brilliance lie was a hard master. Unlike his fellows in 
the Movement, he came to distrust everything that was 
not directly spiritual in life or work. Von Hugel’s criticism 
of the Movement as “ not really Catholic 55 because “ in¬ 
capable of taking interest in anything that was not directly, 
technically religious, 55 and as forgetting the God of Nature 
in the God of Grace, 1 so far as it is true at all, is due to the 
influence of Keble. Keble’s was the mind of a saint, full of 
the beauty of holiness and absolute unworldliness, and uniting 
the deepest tenderness with a strong vein of ascetic severity. 
But if von Hugel’s estimate is right, it was not the mind of 
Catholicism at its fullest and richest. Its characteristic 
quality was that of reverence. Because of its reverence it 
loved to feel itself under authority; and therefore was natur¬ 
ally drawn to a high doctrine of the nature and authority, 
not only of the Church, but also of the State. Faith and 
obedience seemed to him in either case the duty of the 
subject. But in addition to the conservatism demanded by 
this reverence, temporal things are for Keble of no real 
value; they are only means to, or shadows of, things 
spiritual. 2 It follows that absolute detachment from them 
is demanded of the Christian; the sufferings of the poor 
in the hungry ’forties, visitations of cholera, the Irish 
famine, the Crimean War, are met by the thought, “ It 
is the Lord, the Lord Christ, let Him do what seemeth 
Him good. 55 3 They are indeed manifestations of God’s 
judgment, but of judgment upon the sum of the individual 
sins, not upon the corporate sins, of the people. They are, 
so to speak, a punishment imposed from without, not the 
natural and inevitable result of corporate breaches of the 
moral law, and of the neglect of social obligations. Even 
the epoch-making sermon on National Apostasy is in fact 
almost entirely concerned with the duty of the individual 
Christian and the Church as such in “ such times of decay 

1 Von Hiigcl, Selected Letters , p. 254. 

2 This is especially evident in his famous hymn, “ There is a book 
who runs may read.” 

3 See the Sermons on the subject indicated, and that on our Lord’s 
Fast in the Sermons for Lent and Passiontide. 
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and danger.” The duty of both alike is to intercede; to 
remonstrate; and (not so much to resist or struggle as) to 
submit: to be faithful in their own duties; and to rest in 
the assurance that all things are under the hand of God. 

Pusey’s mind had a wider range, was more constructive, 
more energetic, more adventurous. Except in the tour de 
force, already mentioned, of his Fifth of November Sermon 
and its Appendices, his thought on politics is never of 
passive obedience, but of opportunities for action. The 
authoritarian outlook shows itself in relation rather to the 
Church than to the State; it affects a Christian as being a 
priest or faithful layman, rather than as being a citizen. 
And even submission to the Church is thought of as sub¬ 
mission to a living authority, not to a dead hand. “ I 
suppose that the Church ought to have the power of regulat¬ 
ing everything entrusted to her, and that all which Founders 
bequeath to the glory of God is, in fact, committed to the 
Church,” is his answer to Keble’s objection that University 
Reform is irreverence towards Founders. 1 Definitely he 
declines to call himself either Tory or Conservative. “ I 
could have been a Tory; but 1830 ended Toryism,” he 
wrote in 1865; and in 1861: “ Conservatism has no hold 
over the affections or principles.” 2 “ 1830 ended Toryism,” 
not because it initiated democratic government (the Reform 
Bill did not pass till 1832), but because Roman Catholic 
emancipation killed the old Tory idea of Church and State 
as the two orders in one society, with the Church setting 
the standard which the State enforced. That idea Toryism 
had inherited from mediaeval Christendom; and now Pusey 
saw “ with regret, each link of the old system broken, both 
with regard to the State and to the Church,” and the 
State “ assuming a nondescript character which will in the 
end be infidel.” 3 To Pusey, the values of the natural order, 
and therefore of the civil order, were real; but they were 
only to be realised in reference to the spiritual order and to 
God Himself: 

1 Life of Pusey, Vol. Ill, p. 402. 

3 Ibid., p. 176. 
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“ In history, morals, poetry, legislation, philosophy, 
language, physics, religion,—Heaven and Earth, a body of 
clay, and a spirit breathed into its nostrils by the life-giving 
Spirit, stand over against each other, and whoso lifteth not up 
the earthly to the heavenly will bring down the heavenly to 
the earthly.” 1 

Pusey, however, never seems to have been attracted, as 
Newman was, by Froude’s conception of a Church which 
should definitely and officially side with the new order, 
seeing itself therein as the servant of Christ’s poor, and its 
own power “ based on a popular power.” Keble’s influence 
was too strong for that. He could not translate his prin¬ 
ciples into the new idiom. Nevertheless, the significant 
thing is that whether it were Newman’s anti-Liberalism, 
or Keble’s high Toryism, or Pusey’s idea of Church and 
State, the Tractarian leaders throughout rejected any 
departmental conception of religion, and saw it as having 
the claim to dominate the whole life of man. 

ii. Mammon Worship 

Beyond this, moreover, both Newman and Pusey passed 
judgment, in the name of the Catholic faith, upon the 
mammon worship which had been allowed to result from 
the Industrial Revolution. Newman saw it rather as a 
thing hideous in itself, as “ dreary ” and “ low ”; 2 Pusey 
chiefly in the light of the misery inflicted on the poor— 
“ our miles of misery in our large towns.” 3 But in neither 
mind is there any doubt of its passing under the judgment 
of Christ. One significant passage from Newman’s sermons 
may be quoted. It should be read with the philosophy of 
Samuel Smiles in mind, or that which R. W. Church 
designated as “ a triumphant Macaulayism.” 4 Slavery to 
the world, he says, “ is, perhaps, the characteristic of this 
country, and which the prosperity of this country so miser- 

1 Fifth of November Sermon. 

2 Parochial and Plain Sermons, Vol. II, No. xxviii. 

3 Parochial and Cathedral Sermons (1882), No. xxix. 

4 Life of R , W, Church , p. 27. 
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ably fosters . . . that low ambition which sets everyone on 
the look-out to succeed, and to rise in life, to amass money, 
to gain power, to depress his rivals . . . this most fearfully 
earthly and grovelling spirit is likely, alas! to extend itself 
more and more among our countrymen—an intense, sleep¬ 
less, restless, never-wearied, never satisfied pursuit of Mam¬ 
mon in one shape or another, to the exclusion of all deep, 
all holy, all calm, all reverent thoughts.” 1 

Nor does Newman stop at this general condemnation. 
In the sermon on “The Danger of Riches” 2 he analyses 
carefully Christ’s teaching on the subject, and applies it both 
to individuals and to nations. The mere possession of riches 
is dangerous, for the reason that, insensibly, it induces trust 
in them rather than in God. The pursuit of riches is defin¬ 
itely wrong, partly as fixing the mind on a merely this- 
world end, partly (an acute and original observation) 
because money-making “ is a sort of creation, and gives 
the acquirer, even more than the possessor, an imagination 
of his own power.” “ With this thought before us, it is a 
very fearful consideration that we belong to a nation which 
in good measure subsists by making money.” “ The special 
political evils of the day,” he thinks, have “ their root in 
that principle which St. Paul calls the root of all evil.” 

In this teaching (which recurs in other sermons) 3 New¬ 
man is supplemented by Manning, who sees the ugliness of 
mammonism in its human relationships: 

“ Even the blameless and upright among rich men are 
full of artificial feelings, false sympathies, unreal standards 
of what is necessary, becoming, and right. Riches take 
them out of the universal category of man, 4 and train them 
up in a sickly and unnatural isolation from the real wants, 
sorrows, sufferings, fears and hopes of mankind.” 5 

Further, he relates this moral sickness of an acquisitive 

1 Parochial and Plain Sermons, Vol. VIII, No. xi. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, No. xxviii. 

3 See e.g. op. cit ., Vol. VII, No. v; I, xxiv; III, i. 

4 This sentence surely contains a characteristically Franciscan idea. 

6 Manning, Sermons, Vol. II: “ Poverty a Holy State.” 
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society to the world’s loss of the Catholic faith, not merely 
as an ethical teacher, but as supplying a teleology: 

“ Thoughtful men at this time are everywhere found 
dissatisfied, seeking to free themselves from the bondage 
of unmeaning and artificial habits, and to find some basis 
on which they may rest the full weight of their living powers. 
This has grown upon them, more and more, ever since the 
current of the world turned aside from the path of the 
Catholic Church.” The wwld “ has divorced itself from 
the Church of the living God, and is resolving again into 
the incoherencies of its fallen state.” 1 In fact, European 
civilisation is “ what remains of the wreck of Christendom ” 2 
—a word of which he understands the right meaning. 

iii. The World which we Renounce 

This brings us to another point. Tractarianism not only 
brought Industrialism under the condemnation of the 
Church. It set itself to recover a right doctrine of “ the 
World,” in opposition to the Evangelical identification of 
it with “ some particular set of persons, or pleasures, or 
occupations.” 3 

Newman has two sermons definitely on this subject, 
“ The World our Enemy ” ( Parochial Sermons , VII. iii) and 
“ Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the World ” (ibid., 
VIII. xi). “ There is a mistaken notion,” he says in the 
first, “ that the world is some particular set of persons, and 
that to shun the world is to shun them.” But in fact the 
temporal order is in itself good, though not the chief good; 
he even says that it is “ divine, though temporal.” “ The 
world our enemy ” is the world as fallen, “ lying in the 
evil one”; and in this aspect it is corrupt throughout. 
He takes as an instance the State and War, where the 
divinely ordained political order is seen to be as it were 
inextricably entangled with hideous evil. 

“ States are established by God’s ordinance, they have 

1 Manning, Sermons, Vol. I, Sermon x. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IV, Sermon xix. 

3 Newman, Parochial Sermons, VII, iii. 
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their existence in the necessity of man’s nature; but when 
was one ever established, nay, or maintained, without war 
and bloodshed? . . . Nay, more than this, not content 
with unjustifiable bloodshed, the guilt of which must be 
somewhere, instead of lamenting it as a grievous and 
humiliating evil, the world has chosen to honour the con¬ 
queror with its amplest share of admiration. To become a 
hero in the eyes of the world, it is almost necessary to break 
the laws of God and man.” 

But this world, divine though fallen, is a sphere of duty 
and the subject of redemption. The Church represents the 
redeeming power within it: “a body gathered together in 
the world, and in a process of separation from it. The 
world’s power, alas! is over the Church, because the Church 
has gone forth into the world to save the world.” 1 In the 
world the Christian “ will see God in all things. ... He 
will recollect our Saviour’s life. ... He will feel that the 
true contemplation of that Saviour lies in his worldly busi¬ 
ness; that as Christ is seen in the poor, and in the per¬ 
secuted, and in children, so is He seen in the employments 
He puts upon His chosen. ... He will see the Christ 
revealed to his soul amid the ordinary actions of the day, 
as by a sort of sacrament ... a means of grace and a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving.” 2 

But the way of redemption is the only way by which the 
world can escape from the corruption that is in it. The 
political economy which imagines that it can use evil to 
serve useful social ends is not merely wrong, but stupid: 

“ Men give good names to what is evil, they sanctify bad 
principles and feelings; and, knowing that there is vice 
and error, selfishness, pride, and ambition, in the world, 
they attempt, not to root out these evils, not to withstand 
these errorsthat they think a dream, the dream of theorists 

1 Parochial and Plain Sermons , Vol. VII, iii. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VIII, xi. It must in fairness be said that this last pas¬ 

sage, with its sacramental view, seems rather a flash of insight than 
characteristic of Newman’s thought. The greater part of the sermon 
appears to fumble rather blindly to find meaning and value in ordinary 
pursuits. 7 
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who do not know the world;—but to cherish and form 
alliance with them, to use them to make a science of selfishness , 
to flatter and indulge error, and to bribe vice with the 
promise of bearing with it, so that it does but keep in the 
shade. 55 1 

Here again Manning follows very closely in his sermon 
on “ The World We Have Renounced 55 ; 2 not the world 
“ in its original sense, 55 in which it is “ altogether good 55 ; 
but the world in which “ the first intention is (by sin and 
death) cancelled for awhile, until the day of the restitution of 
all things. 55 Out of this fallen world Christ “ first broke up 
the way, 55 and called men “ to follow Him forth into the 
realities of God’s kingdom. 55 “ We are not called to separate 
ourselves from any outward system. . . . Only let us watch 
against . . . hungering after the honours, gifts and gains 
of life. . . . He that loves these things is to be bought, 
and has his price, and all men know it. 55 Again he preaches 
on “ Devotion Possible in the Busiest Life : 55 3 “ Whatsoever 
we do, if done to the glory of God, is true worship . . . (men) 
think devotion to be an occasional state of mind separate 
and remote from the work of life, and even opposed to it 
... as if they held, with the Manicheans, that this world 
is the creation of an evil being. . . . The distinction of 
sacred and secular is but external; all duties are sacred. 55 

Again there appears his perception that a teleology is 
the world’s only salvation:—“ The powers of the world, 
though professing to be Christian, have grown weary of 
Christ’s yoke, and are divorcing themselves, one by one, 
from Him. . . . Civilisation is the modern City of God. . . . 
We seem to forget, that for the development of individual 
perfection there is needed a principle above nature; and 
for the development of society, an unity above national 
institutions. 55 4 Of many it is true that religion “ does not 
govern their life; it is only one of the secondary forces 
which help to determine their character.” 6 

1 Vol. VIII, No. xviii. 2 Manning, Sermons, Vol. II, xiii. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, xvi. * Ibid ^ V ol. nij x> s Ibidt} Vo l. u 9 xvi> 
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iv. Christian Compassion 

We said that Puscy’s condemnation of the social order of 
his day was mainly on account of the misery it inflicted on 
the poor. Or more truly perhaps that is the point from 
which he starts, the angle at which the evil touches him. 
He has a passionate pity for their sufferings, and a prophetic 
wrath at the luxury and indifference which to his mind are 
the direct cause of the suffering. He also shares with 
Newman and Manning a hatred of what he calls “ our 
national idol, Mammon, 55 1 and a perception of its vulgarity 
and grossness. “ Self-interest is the life of our enterprises, 
the nerve of our commerce, the mainspring of our inven¬ 
tions, the soul of our activity, the idol of our worship; 
would we may not have to say, the daemon author of our 
greatness. 55 2 “ Luxury and self-indulgence have been 

increasing among us. . . . In its turn, luxury is the parent 
of covetousness; and covetousness of unjust gain, and of 
the grinding of the poor. We will not limit our self-indulg¬ 
ence; and so in order to obtain it cheaply, we pare down 
the wages of our artisans. Those who have seen it, know 
that full often the very clothes we wear are, while they arc 
made, moistened by the tears of the poor. How has the 
same desire of cheapness, to vie with others, impaired the 
character of our trade, and made practices common which 
our forefathers would have counted, what they are, dis¬ 
honesty. 55 3 “ Wealth does not give the power to use naked 
violence, but wealthy covetousness manifoldly grinds the 
poor. When, for instance, wages are paid in necessaries 
priced exorbitantly, or when artisans are required to buy 
at their masters 5 shops, what is it but the union of deceit 
and oppression? The trading world is full of oppression, 
scarcely veiled by deceit. 55 4 Again, commenting on Amos 
viii. 5: “ ‘ Falsifying the balances by deceit. 5 Among us 
human law recognises the Divine law and annexes punish- 

1 Lenten Sermons , No. VIII, “ Our Pharisaism.’’ 

2 Parochial and Cathedral Sermons , No. XV, “ Christ’s Acts of Love.” 

3 Sermon on the Irish Famine. 

4 Minor Prophets , comment on Hosea xii. 7. 
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mcnt to its breach. When human law was enforced in a 
city after a time of negligence, scarcely a weight was found 
to be honest. Prayer went up to God on c the sabbath, 5 
and fraud on the poor went up to God on the six days. 55 1 

It is no blessed poverty in which the masses live under 
this “ spurious civilisation. 55 2 “ In our wealthy nation, 

this term poverty describes a condition of other days. 
We have had to coin a new name to designate the misery, 
offspring of our material prosperity. From our wealthy 
towns (as from those of Flanders) ascends to heaven against 
us ‘ the cry of pauperism, i.e. the cry of distress ... by 
an unexpected curse issuing from the very development 
of wealth. The political economy of unbelief has been 
crushed by facts on all the theatres of human activity 
and industry. 5 3 Truly we build up Zion with blood when 
we cheapen luxuries and comforts at the price of souls, 
use Christian toil like brute strength, tempt men to dis¬ 
honesty and women to other sin, to eke out the scanty 
wages which alone our selfish thirst for cheapness allows 
... or the commercial prosperity which we have made 
our god . . . our commercial greatness is the price of 
His blood . . . anew slaying Christ, and from the selfsame 
motives as those who crucified Him. 55 4 

This authentic note of prophetic indignation is present 
not only throughout the commentary on the Minor Prophets, 
but also continuously in his sermons. Especially pene¬ 
trating are those on “ Christ’s Acts of Love, the Christian 
Model 55 —a plea indeed for almsgiving, but for almsgiving 
on a scale that is adequate to the need—and “ Why did 
Dives lose his Soul? 55 a terrible condemnation of a life of 
“ selfish and vain enjoyment of one’s means in the continual 
round of worldly pleasure, to the destruction of the love of 

1 Minor Prophets , lec cit . 

2 Life of Pusey, Vol. I, p. 286, in a letter of 1834, and Minor Prophets , 
comment on Micah iii. 10. 

3 The quotation is from Lacordaire, Conferences , I. ii. p. 300, and 
suggests a possible link with Froudc and Lammenais. 

4 Minor Prophets , comment on Micah iii. 10, “They build up Zion 
with blood.” 
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the poor, and so, God says, of the love of God Himself. 55 
It is perfectly clear that Pusey knew the world in which he 
lived very well, and applied to it in every detail the measur¬ 
ing-rod of the demands of Christ. It is strange that this 
element in his work should have been so far forgotten, and 
that the tradition about him is so much that of a scholarly, 
saintly recluse, far removed from the din and struggle of the 
world. Scholar and saint he was indeed, but also prophet, 
scourging with stern words the society of his day. 

II. The Revival of Pastoral Work 

Pusey is the link between the actual Oxford Movement 
and the next stage in the Catholic Revival. Concerning 
Mammonism, he simply states “ this is wrong, 55 and there 
leaves it upon the conscience of his hearers. For the 
suffering he has a policy. He regards it as the Church’s 
concern, and that in a sense hardly open to the charge that 
his idea is of mere ambulance work. He has in view a 
constructive work of social service, a thing which would 
indeed not be necessary in a Christian society, but which 
in the existing order still is, and even more in those days 
was, indispensable. If it was necessary to demand Factory 
Acts with Shaftesbury, Boards of Health with Chadwick, 
Co-operative experiments with Kingsley, Trade Union 
efficiency with Vansittart Neale, it was not less necessary 
that the degradation of the existing victims of the Industrial 
Revolution should be counteracted by personal contacts 
with them. 

As in the days of Cyprian at Carthage and of Gregory 
in Rome, so, Pusey contended, there should be organised 
effort by the Church to help where help was needed. In 
his learned work on The Councils of the Church (1857) Pusey 
states, as one reason for desiring the restoration of synodical 
activity in the English Church, her responsibility towards 
the heathenised and degraded masses: “ The Church her¬ 
self ought to debate upon remedies, and should not leave 
to individual effort the work of the whole. We need mis¬ 
sions among the poor of our towns; organised bodies of 
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clergy living among them; licensed preachers in the streets 
and lanes of our cities; brotherhoods , or guilds , which should 
replace socialism ; 1 or sisterhoods of mercy. We need clergy 
to penetrate our mines, to emigrate with our emigrants, to 
shift with our shifting population, to grapple with our manu¬ 
facturing system as the Apostles did with the slave-system of the 
ancient world” 

Long before he wrote these words he had applied himself 
to pioneer work along these lines. His foundation of St. 
Saviour’s, Leeds, was (as one of its first clergy testified) an 
attempt “ to forge a new weapon for the use of our spiritual 
mother ” in her work of redemption of body, mind, and soul 
in what was at that date one of the most appalling of our 
factory towns. Inspired by him, a college of priests, with 
an associate body of lay brethren, went forth from the focus 
of the parish altar to accomplish whatever their hands could 
find to do for the people whom they loved and served. It 
was not long before the cholera of 1849 tested their charity 
to the utmost. St. Saviour’s, Leeds, was the first of those 
“ Ritualist slum parishes ” which are typical of the Revival 
in its second generation. 

The less needs to be said here because the praise of the 
Movement in this aspect is in all the churches. If the 
glory of the Evangelical school has been and is its foreign 
mission work, it is the glory of the adherents of the Move¬ 
ment to have pioneered and persevered in home mission 
work. Some of the leaders, like J. M. Neale, “ loved the 
corporal works of mercy.” 2 Others, like Bryan King of 
St. George’s-in-the-East, failed to see the connection be¬ 
tween “ the direction of souls and the direction of sewers,” 3 
but took part in both nevertheless. Father Lowder declared 
that “ our great object must be to save soulsf and that 
works of philanthropy had a dangerous tendency “ to 
secularise both Priest and people.” “ There is always great 
danger lest the Clergy, forgetting their proper vocation, 

1 Pusey must surely here be accepting the idea of the Christian 
Socialists as to co-operative societies. The italics are ours. 

2 Life of J. M. Neale , p. 239. 

3 Twenty-one Tears in St. George's Mission , by C. F. Lowder, p. 226. 
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should sink to the level of merely agreeable humanising 
members of society.” 1 Yet nowhere did <£ general schemes 
of benevolence ” grow up more abundantly than around 
St. Peter’s, London Docks. Some, like Fr. Stanton, 
“ sucked in Radicalism with their mother’s milk,” and were 
“ always on the side of the under-dog,” and “ loved the 
undeserving poor.” None of them felt any need to work 
out in theory the principles on which they acted, but all 
of them saw Christ in the poor, and saw in the Church the 
Mother of the poor. “ Not nice, orderly, quiet, decent ” 
poor, wrote R. L. Linklater of his Wapping folk. “ My 
Bible Class was a surging mob of noisy and blaspheming 
roughs, whom one had to quell by psychic force, as one would 
wild beasts by a commanding eye.” 2 Or here is Fr. 
Lowder’s account of the centre of his parish when he 
entered it: 3 

“ Ratcliff Highway runs through it from west to east, 
filled with public houses and beer-shops, dancing saloons and 
concert rooms, sailors’ boarding-houses, slop-shops, and all 
the attendants of a seafaring population. ... In this street 
are to be seen the poor denizens of the neighbouring brothels 
flaunting their finery and their persons, and plying their 
hateful trade by night and day. The recklessness of vice, 
the unblushing effrontery with which it is carried on . . . 
can scarcely be conceived. . . . The police . . . were often 
afraid to interfere in disturbances where the knife was so 
freely used. ... At midnight, when the public-houses were 
closed, the quarrels, fights, and disturbances were such a 
matter of course that none could hope for a night’s rest 
until they were immuned by habit.” “ In the midst of such 
scenes of sin and misery the children were brought up . . . 
early taught to thieve, to swear, to be bold and immodest 
in their manners and talk, and so to fall in with sins which 
they beheld in others at the most precocious age.” 4 To 
which description Fr. Linklater adds, “ Of the horrors of 

1 Twenty-one years in St. George's Mission , by C. F. Lowder, p. 47. 

2 R. L. Linklater, Report on St. Agatha's Mission , in Lowder, op. cit., 

P 3 *ibid., p. 328. 4 Ibid., p. 38. 
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vermin one cannot speak; ” and that the poverty was such 
that often “ we are told, and we could have guessed it from 
their faces, that they have not tasted food that day.” 1 

Nor was the work undertaken in London only. .It would 
be hard to find a great city which had not, in the period 
between 1845 (the date of the foundation of St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds) and 1898 (that of the consecration of St. Agatha’s, 
Landport), some centre where “ the Catholic Faith in 
action ” was converting, consoling, “ humanising ” (in 
Linklater’s phrase) our English heathen. 

Moreover, into the appalling conditions, bodily and 
spiritual, of the slums, the Catholic Revival sent its Sisters 
of Charity—girls, be it remembered, from the Victorian 
homes of young-ladyhood, but also Catholic representatives 
of the nineteenth-century movement for the opening of a 
wider life with fuller responsibilities to women. The 
revival of the “ Religious ” or Monastic Life in the English 
Church was an aspiration of the Tractarians from the very 
beginning. That the form which it took at first was active 
rather than contemplative forms part of the testimony to 
the human sympathies which the Movement evoked. 
Characteristically, it was Pusey who stamped this form 
upon it. The two pioneer communities, that at Christ 
Church, Albany Street (1845), and Miss Sellon’s at Devon- 
port (1848), were under his direction. “ There are some 
hearts,” wrote Miss Sellon to an aspirant, “ who cannot 
live in luxury when our Lord lived in poverty, who cannot 
be idle when He went about doing good, who cannot but 
live for His poor when He told us that in ministering to 
them we minister unto Him—some hearts who hate wealth 
and despise ‘respectability,’ which is a very idol in our 
country, and which word does not bear any Christian 
interpretation.” 2 The Sisters organised and taught schools 
and night schools, visited, nursed, visited women emigrants 
in their ships, and gathered homeless girls into an orphan- 


1 Charles Lowder : a Biography , p. 109. 

,, 2 T h e tetter is printed in full in a pamphlet of 1852, Miss Sellon and 
the Sisters of Mercy : An Exposure, by the Rev. J. Spurrell. 
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age: in fact, said Dr. Pusey, embraced “ the whole range 
of which our Blessed Lord speaks relatively to the Day of 
Judgment.” Their work during the cholera epidemic of 
1849 was epoch-making; and it should be remembered that 
Sisters from both these communities went with Florence 
Nightingale to the Crimea in 1854. Mother Sellon’s work 
was later extended not only to Bristol and Falmouth, but 
also to Honolulu. 1 No less than fourteen Communities 
were founded between 1845 and 1858, most of which are 
with us still. 2 

Perhaps the most interesting of these from our point of 
view was the Sisterhood of St. Margaret, East Grinstead. 
It shows that the pastoral spirit was revived not only in 
the slum parishes, but also in the country. John Mason 
Neale, the founder, was not even a parish priest; but living 
as he did at East Grinstead, the uncared-for state of the 
scattered dwellers in Ashdown Forest and the misery of the 
fever-stricken villages of the Rother and Eden Valleys lay 
heavy on his mind. He could not see why nursing should 
be done only in the Crimea and not at home. The days 
of District Nursing Associations were not yet; and to Neale 
it seemed that only the conviction and discipline of the 
Religious vocation could meet the need. “ Something like 
a body of preaching friars was needed,” he wrote. But if 
men were not available, women were. Ann Gream, 
daughter of a neighbouring Vicar, had a desire for the Life, 
and proved, by her gifts of devotion and government, a 
fitting first Superior. In 1855 a small community began 
its work. From the cottage which was their convent the 
Sisters went out when summoned anywhere within reach 
to cases of sickness. The Sister in charge of a case lived, 
ate, and slept with the family, often doing the whole work 
of the house where the mother lay ill. They attended cases 
of diphtheria or scarlet fever, where they might find their 

1 \ T. Cameron, Religious Communities of the Church of England , p. 46 ff. 

2 See the List in op. cit., Appendix I. There are twelve more in the 
decade 1860-70, seven in the next decade, two in the ’eighties, seven 
in the ’nineties. 
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patient dying from sheer neglect owing to fear of infection. 
Indeed sometimes no one else would bring a coffin into the 
house or place a body in it. They did not escape infection 
—the Sister over whose grave the scandalous Lewes riot 
took place in 1857 died from scarlet fever caught from a 
patient, and in their first year the same disease had seized 
upon one after another of the little band; but they persevered 
in their work. They were sent to distant places to 
minister to the victims of typhus, small-pox, and other 
epidemics. They needed the support of daily Communion 
when at home, as Neale told them in those early days, be¬ 
cause, “ some of you by to-morrow night may be fifty miles 
off, and never see the Blessed Sacrament again for a month.” 
“ It has pleased God to give you a Sisterhood banded to¬ 
gether for work, sometimes for terrible work.” Those were 
heroic days. 1 

The tale of this aspect of the Catholic Revival would 
not be complete withour reference to later manifestations of 
the same spirit. The Society of the Divine Compassion 
(founded 1894), in its life at Plaistow, fulfilled the aspira¬ 
tions of Pusey, Lowder, and others after a brotherhood 
which should be with and of the poor. Later again, after 
the war, Fr. Jellicoe’s housing enterprise at Somers Town 
has set itself to meet the housing needs of a parish, as in older 
days its need for schools and orphanages and nursing sisters 
was met. Fr. Jellicoe declined to wait for the slow pro¬ 
cesses of municipal enterprise. And whereas, in municipal 
housing, post-war idealism has shrunk to the inadequate 
standard set by rigid economy, the St. Pancras Housing 
Scheme still plans the house to meet human needs, not 
alleged financial necessities. Its authors demand that the 
houses built must be fit for the family life of the children 
of God. The St. Pancras scheme does not stand alone. 
The Church Army has built on a considerable scale, and 
so have the Copec Associations in several places. But the 
St. Pancras Scheme has its own Catholic ethos . It has 

1 See the Life of J. M. Neale , pp. 234 ff., 301 ff., 266 If., 276. Also 
Cameron, op. cit ., p. 70. 
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its daughter associations in Cornwall and elsewhere. 
Another Brotherhood—the Brotherhood of St. Francis at 
Batcombe under Brother Douglas—is doing pioneer social 
work in another direction. Among the most difficult of 
social problems is that of the vagrant. Here if anywhere 
we find “ the poor that are cast out 55 ; and the Brotherhood 
of St. Francis takes them, not into shelters or institutions, 
but literally “ into its houses. 55 It has so far justified itself as 
to be quoted in the latest official Report on Vagrancy as 
providing a need which ought to be met in each area, and 
which, in co-operation with the Vagrancy Reform Associa¬ 
tion, it is striving to supply. Closely related work under 
Catholic auspices is being done by the St. Christopher’s 
House and Hostel in London. The testimony of one vagrant 
in a letter to the late Secretary of the St. Christopher’s 
Fellowship is to the point. Writing out a wide experience, 
and speaking of Roman Catholic as well as Anglo-Catholic 
action, he said: “ The Catholic places do treat you with 
respect.” 


III. A Christian Socialism 

The revived pastoral and humane spirit, then, is still 
finding new expressions, though the conditions in which it 
expressed itself so remarkably in the second generation of 
the Movement are gone, and with them perhaps something 
of the grand original fervour. The story of the social 
mission of the third generation of the Catholic Revival has 
two interrelated aspects; one in which its representatives 
went beyond practical works of charity to identify them¬ 
selves with the contemporary demand of democracy for 
social justice; the other may be described as an intellectual 
quest for a restatement of the Catholic philosophy of life 
in the language of the new age. The first is the story of the 
Guild of St. Matthew and the Church Socialist League; 
the second is that of the Lux Mundi School. 

The Oxford Movement arose in close relationship to the 
general movement of thought in its day, and was, in fact, 
a demand for a renewed primacy of the spiritual in social 
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life. But Froude, the great pioneer, died early, Newman 
and Ward seceded, Keble never appreciated the this- 
worldly meaning of the Faith, and Pusey, though he united 
the characteristics of the scholar and the prophet, never 
attempted to construct a philosophic social theory. F. D. 
Maurice, who at one time was counted among the adherents 
of the Movement, 1 dissociated himself from it when Pusey’s 
Tract on Baptism appeared to him to deny God in nature 
and to find Him only in the supernatural. The result was 
that Maurice, outside the Movement, continued his work of 
interpreting the natural in terms of the Christian philosophy. 
If, with von Hugel, we criticise the Tractarian view as 
being too exclusively transcendental, we may perhaps say 
of Maurice’s that it was too predominantly immanental. 

However this may be, the two strains met again, first in 
Stewart Headlam, and afterwards, and partly through him, 
in the Lux Mundi group. It was by Headlam that Maurice’s 
doctrine of the Incarnation as that which unifies and sancti¬ 
fies man’s bodily and social life was first extended to show 
the social implications of the Mass (Headlam continually 
employed this word) and the Sacraments. By nature a 
fighter, his experiences in his Bethnal Green parish led him 
to range himself by the side of the Secularist group which 
he found there, claiming that the mass of the people were 
suffering from an unjust social order. While ministering 
there he founded the Guild of St. Matthew “ to get rid, 
by every possible means, of the existing prejudices, especially 
on the part of Secularists, against the Church, her sacra¬ 
ments and doctrines, and to endeavour to justify God to 
the people.’ ” 2 In the ’eighties the Secularist Movement 
passed into the Socialist Movement, and Headlam thereupon 
declared the Guild to be Socialist, adding to its basis the 

1 In 1836 it was proposed that he should be the Tractarian nominee 
for the Professorship of Political Economy. He accepted “ on this 
ground, that political economy is not the foundation of morals and 
politics, but must have them for its foundation or be worth nothing.” 
Life y Vol. I. pp. 210, 213 f., 221 f. 

2 Objects of the G.S.M. The phrase within inverted commas is 
Kingsley’s. Cp. G. G. Binyon, Christian Socialist Movement , pp. 119 ff. 
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declaration that “ the present contrast between the great 
body of the workers who produce much and consume 
little, and of those classes which produce little and consume 
much, is contrary to the Christian doctrines of brotherhood 
and justice.” 1 

Throughout the Socialist ferment of the ’eighties the Guild 
of St. Matthew, a definitely Catholic society centred in 
the doctrine of the Eucharist, kept the claim of social justice 
before Churchmen and the claim of Christ before Socialists. 
The Church, it taught, was a body corporate, and could 
therefore understand and sympathise with the Socialist idea 
of the State as a body corporate, organised for the good of 
the whole. It was of “ the High Church ” party that 
Bernard Shaw wrote in 1898 that “ Religion was alive again, 
coming back upon men—even clergymen—with such power 
that not the Church of England itself could keep it out.” 2 
Headlam, Marson, Hancock, and Shuttleworth will probably 
stand out as greater names in the history of the Movement, 
when the controversy and prejudice which surrounded them 
in their day fades further into the distance. 

The history of the Church Socialist League, from our 
point of view, is curious. It was formed in reaction from 
the idiosyncrasies of the Guild of St. Matthew on the one 
hand, and the compromises of the Christian Social Union 
on the other, at another critical moment of the Socialist 
Movement, that of the formation of the Labour Party 
in 1906. It accepted the Socialist dogma; on the other 
hand, it refused to “ narrow itself” by acceptance of what 
have been called cc specifically Catholic ” dogmas. It was 
designed to be as comprehensive, on the Christian side, 
as the Church of England. This basis worked satisfac¬ 
torily so long as the thing of urgent importance was felt 
to be the attempt to range the Church upon the side of 
the Socialist claim for justice to the disinherited, and for 
a humane social order to replace the existing competitive 
regime. Moreover, as the idea of Guild Socialism began 

1 Adopted in 1884. See Binyon, Christian Socialist Movement , p. 143. 

2 Plays : Pleasant and Unpleasant: Preface to Vol. II. pp. vi f. 
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to make itself felt, a new element was found in the Socialist 
propaganda with which the Catholic mind found itself in 
sympathy—the idea, that is, not of a single, centrally 
organised corporation, but of a community of communities 
(communitas communitatum ), which, according to Dr. Figgis, is 
the characteristically Catholic political ideal. 1 But as 
Socialism passed from being an ideal to be preached to 
becoming the programme of a political party, the Catholic 
element in the Church Socialist League (and it may be 
claimed without fear of contradiction that it was the leading 
clement) became increasingly uneasy. First Conrad Noel 
broke away and founded the Catholic Crusade. Then refer¬ 
ence to the Catholic Faith was formally incorporated in the 
Basis of the League, at the cost of the loss of an important 
part of the membership. Finally, the volume The Return 
of Christendom , published by what may be regarded as the 
dominant group in the League, declared for “ the return of 
dogma” and “the necessity of Catholic dogma;” where¬ 
upon, under the leadership of the Rev. P. E. T. Widdrington, 
the Church Socialist League was reorganised as the League 
of the Kingdom of God. 

IV. The Lux Mundi School 

At this point the movement outlined in the preceding 
section may be said to merge in that with which this section 
will be concerned, 2 and together the streams take a new form 
and direction, which will be considered in Section V below. 
We have here to go back some forty years to consider 
another aspect of the work of the third generation of the 
Revival, that associated with what might well be called 
the second Oxford Movement, the famous Lux Mundi group. 
It was this group which succeeded in doing that which the 
Tractarians had failed to do, viz. the relating of the Church’s 

1 J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, pp. 45, 177 fF., etc., and Churches 
in the Modern State , pp. 8, 40, 80. Cp. Reckitt and Bechhofer, National 
Guilds , pp. 236-40. 

2 It may be suggested that a comparison of Bp. Gore’s Halley 
Stewart Lectures, Christ and Society (1928), with his earlier writings 
justifies this statement. 
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claim for the primacy of the spiritual to the new circum¬ 
stances of a democratic age. Lux Mundi was in fact the 
foundation of a new apologetic in which Catholic thought 
no longer stood on the defensive against the thought of 
the age, but incorporated it and made it a vehicle for its 
own doctrine. The guiding principle was found in the 
Johannine doctrine of the Incarnate Logos, the Word 
entering to redeem the world of which He was already 
the Creator—a world which included the historically- 
developing social order. We have seen that Newman and 
Manning sought to revive and give practical effect to some 
such idea of the world and of man. But on the whole the 
theology of the Movement had remained within the old 
Evangelical circle of thought—the soul, sin, and redemp¬ 
tion. To this it had added the thought of the Church as 
the sphere, the sacraments as the means, of Redemption; 
but still only the redemption of the soul , not the redemption 
in the full sense of man, nor the redemption of the world. 
Lux Mundi looked back behind redemption to creation. 
Evolution was accepted as the work of the Logos through 
whom all things were made. It followed, among other 
things, that man’s historical development, including that 
of the present age, is part of the creative movement of the 
Word, and therefore manifests His Light. Democracy, 
which characterises the present era, can thus be seen as 
interpreting the worth of personality and the brotherhood 
of men. Socialism, again viewed as an existing tendency, 
illuminates the idea of authority in so far as this involves a 
rightful claim of the whole upon the part. But only the 
Incarnation, the fact, that is, that the Word personally 
became flesh to fulfil and redeem the world order which 
He had originally created, but which had fallen away from 
Him, is adequate, together with its extension in the Church 
and the sacraments, to interpret and validate the life of the 
individual and of society. The Lux Mundi theology is thus 
of one piece with the Lux Mundi sociology; and in both 
aspects it completes the Tractarian beginnings. Of the two 
definitely sociological essays, that of W. J. H. Campion on 
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“ Christian Politics” is interesting in its recognition of the 
“ kind of religious tribunate” which has been exercised by the 
Church in various forms from the fourth century onwards: 
also for the writer’s recognition that, if social democracy 
is to be the current form of political thought, it may indeed 
be welcomed by the Church, but that nevertheless it needs 
for its own health and welfare to have certain corrective 
principles supplied by her, notably the all-important 
principle that ultimate moral authority belongs, not to the 
State, but to the Church. R. L. Ottley’s essay on “ Christian 
Ethics” is noted in the Preface as being the only essay 
making any attempt at formal completeness, because it is on 
a subject on which “ systematic books of a genuine English 
growth ” are lacking. It is an almost heroic attempt to 
outline the whole ethical field, and to state the Catholic 
view of Kingdom and Law, of Judgment and Conscience, 
of Virtues moral and intellectual, and of the Summum Bonum 
to which man may aspire. Throughout it is made clear 
that the Christian ethic is essentially social, having the 
Kingdom of God as its regulative idea and final end. 

Further, there is in Francis Paget’s essay on> “ Sacraments ” 
a passage which takes up the hint which, as we saw, was 
thrown out by Newman, but which here is more probably 
suggested by the teaching of Headlam and Marson. “ The 
consecration of material elements to be the vehicles of Divine 
grace keeps up on earth that vindication and defence of the 
material against the insults of sham spiritualism which was 
achieved for ever by the Incarnation and Ascension of 
Jesus Christ.” Ten years later, in an article reprinted as 
an Appendix to his Body of Christ , Gore extended this idea by 
showing that sacraments not only consecrate the material 
order, but also imply a social order. They are social cere¬ 
monies, and ceremonies of a society which is itself the 
sacrament of the universal human fellowship, the City of 
God, which is the purpose of God for mankind. 

The Christian Social Union was founded in the same year 
as Lux Mundi was published, and by the leaders of the same 
group. In the mind of one at least of its founders, Charles 
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Gore, it was to be an instrument for the achievement of a 
Christian sociology. He desired to see groups of Christian 
laymen, with experimental knowledge of the difficulties of 
Christian conduct in everyday life, consulting with priests 
skilled in the principles of Christian ethics to arrive at a 
new casuistry. 1 He also desired to see such groups of 
Christian scholars as he with Dr. Vernon Bartlet later 
organised for the study of the particular problem of Property, 2 
initiating similar studies till a body of Christian social 
principles and rules of conduct was worked out. But the 
business men and the scholars failed to arrive; and what 
the C.S.U. actually stood for over the thirty years of its 
existence was a persistent attempt to make the Church at 
large realise the badness of the social conditions of the day, 
and the Church’s duty to better them. Although its founders 
were Anglo-Catholics, they aimed at making it an instrument 
of the Church as a whole; and since it officially accepted 
neither high sacramcntalism nor economic Socialism, it was 
necessarily somewhat opportunist in its practical work. 

Gore himself, however, continued the sociological work 
of Lux Mundi. The C.S.U. was making claims upon the 
Christian to put his Christian principles into practice in 
his life as a citizen. But Gore’s claim was primarily upon 
the Church, and upon the Christian qua Christian. His 
earnest endeavour was to recall the Church to the idea 
of Christianity as being “ first of all c The Way 5 —a social 
life to be lived.” 3 If the Church would only live 
this life, revive the distinctness of her savour, let her 
light shine, she would be representing Christ in the world 
by the method of Christ Himself. She should be the 
visible symbol and sacrament of the life of man as the 
Creator meant it to be lived. 4 So far as Gore contemplated 

1 The Social Doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount (C.S.U. pamphlet), 
P« 27* The Mission of the Church , p. 135. Bampton Lectures , p. 213. 

Property, its Duties and Rights. By various writers. Macmillan, 1914. 

3 Bampton Lectures , p. 208. Christ and Society , p. 75. The Holy Spirit 
and the Church , p. 347. 

4 The Social Doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount , pp. 15 f. The Body 
of Christ , pp. 40 f. 
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a relationship of the Church to the world other than that 
of enlightening it by shining, it was in the prophetic office 
of the Church as interpreting to the world that which at 
bottom the world knows to be good, because in posse the 
world is Christian. 

V. A Catholic Sociology 

In the post-war period, Copec, the Christian Social 
Council, and the Industrial Christian Fellowship, have 
arisen to express in various ways the acceptance by the 
Church at large of a duty to make the claim for social 
justice in the name of Christ. This, as Gore consistently 
declared, is the sphere above all others in which inter¬ 
denominational co-operation is desirable and possible, and 
in which the contacts and demands of a common work may 
lead towards reunion. But during the same time a new and 
distinctive work on the part of the Catholic Revival has also 
taken shape. In 1925 the League of the Kingdom of God 
joined with the Anglo-Catholic Congress Committee 1 in 
founding the Anglo-Catholic Summer School of Sociology. 
The aim of the School, as defined by its first Director of Studies, 
the Rev. R. H. Tribe, S.S.M., is “ an intellectual one; to 
make clear the theological basis of our social action, as well 
as to show the social implication of our Catholic convictions.” 2 
Or as Mr. M. B. Reckitt has said, 3 “ Men may celebrate no 
second century of our movement, if we do not determine 
now to stand in social or in doctrinal issues plainly upon our 
own ground, with a message and a philosophy for the whole 
range of human life, and a true order of ends and values, 
which men may reject indeed, but the distinctive character 

1 The Congress Committee was stimulated to this work by the 
remarkable pronouncements of Bishop Weston at the first and second 
Congresses. Bishop Weston was in his own person a striking exem¬ 
plification of the meaning to the Catholic of the idea of the Incarnation. 
His biography shows him as always desiring not merely to stand beside, 
but, so to speak, to get within the skin of those with whom he was 
dealing, whether English slum-dwellers or African natives. 

2 In his introductory address to the Third School. See Catholicism 
and Property (S.S.P.P.), p. 24. 

3 Christendom , No. 6, p. 120. 
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of which they can no longer mistake.” Ruskin poured 
scorn on J. S. Mill for beginning a professedly scientific 
work on Political Economy with the words, “ Every one 
has a notion, sufficiently correct for common purposes, of 
what is meant by wealth.” The Anglo-Catholic Summer 
School is not content that it should any longer be comfortably 
assumed that we all have an idea, sufficiently accurate for 
general purposes, of what is meant by Christian morals. 
The distinctively Catholic conception of the world, its 
“ order of ends and values,” must be regained and re¬ 
vindicated, the existing social order must be truly appre¬ 
hended, and then studied, in respect of both its dangers 
and opportunities, in the light of the rediscovered Catholic 
philosophy. In the phrase of the present director of the 
School’s studies, the Rev. V. A. Demant, the Movement 
now passes “ from ethics to sociology.” It does not merely 
claim that the individual believer should act like a Christian 
in the midst of the miseries of this sinful world. Nor does 
it merely claim that the Church should bear corporate 
witness against this or that evil, or support this or that 
efiort after peace, or international co-operation, or what 
not. What it insists upon first and most of all is that a 
social order organised on any other principle than obedience 
to the will of God must fail to recognise the essential truth 
about human nature. The School’s confidence in its own 
principles has been strengthened by finding the same point 
of view emphasized contemporaneously in movements within 
the Roman Church, finding expression in such works as 
Christopher Dawson’s Progress and Religion and Maritain’s 
Primaute du Spirituel ; as also in the exiled Russian Church 
(see, for example, Berdyaev’s The Russian Revolution). 

Accepting, therefore, as a first principle the primacy of 
the spiritual, and recognising that primacy implies a relation¬ 
ship with that which is subject to primacy, the School sees 
as the immediate task of the Movement the interpretation 
to the world of its own problems, and guidance as to their 
solution. Only so can it hope either to convert the world, 
or fully to express its own essential faith. That faith is in 
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the Incarnation and in the Sacraments; and both of these 
imply that “ the social life of man is not purely material; 
it is the interaction of spiritual and material relationships, 
and as such is truly destined for the reign of Christ, who in 
the central mystery of Catholic worship has pierced through 
even the semi-spiritual, semi-material fact of human society, 
to the mere matter of the world and c assumed 5 it unto 
Himself.” 1 The outstanding fact of the present era is that 
it is one of social defeatism. There is “ a gathering convic¬ 
tion that nothing very good can be true.” 2 In a sense this 
seems strange because another outstanding fact is the vast 
potentiality of human achievement with which technical 
science has endowed the age. But it is just the failure of man 
to utilise this new endowment which creates the sense of 
futility and frustration. The world asks whether Oswald 
Spengler and Bertrand Russell are right in denying that there 
is any meaning in history; whether there is any value or 
significance in the individual, as Communism and Industrial¬ 
ism agree in denying; whether again there is any virtue in 
nationality, which is seemingly denied by the futility of 
party politics within, as by the pressure of international 
finance without. 

To the Church it should not be surprising that a world 
which for centuries past has increasingly lost faith in God 
should end by losing faith in itself. The humanism which 
the world attempted to substitute for supernaturalism has 
broken down. There is no accepted doctrine of man, and 
if as a last resort we are asked to accept expediency for a 
criterion, no answer comes to the question, expedient for 
what purpose? 

“ This extremity of civilisation is the opportunity and test 
of our Catholicism. It must establish the theological 
virtues as social realities, and interpret religion as the sole 
sanction of them. It must restore faith to society by 

1 V. A. Demant, “ The Social Mission of the Catholic Revival,” in 
Christendom, June 1932. 

2 M. B. Reckitt, ibid. This section is largely based on these two 
articles, which were written in preparation for the 1932 meeting of the 
School. 
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expounding and not merely affirming 4 the ’ Faith, starting 
from a belief in the Divine Reason at the heart of the uni¬ 
verse as the over-arching Reality. It must rebuild hope in 
the world by demanding and pointing the way to the estab¬ 
lishment of social outlooks and institutions which permit 
man to dominate his environment, and make operative his 
now obliterated moral responsibility. It must make a place 
in man’s public relations and activities for love, now squeezed 
out by the canonisation of insatiableness ( pleonexia ), and the 
ruthlessncss imposed by the desperate struggles of a scarcity 
economy. This responsibility involves much more than the 
propagation of a merely ethical good-will. It calls for a 
true illumination, a letting in upon the world’s darkness of 
the radiance of God, in the light of which man may clearly 
know how to discriminate the primary, the essential, and 
the true. If the Catholic Movement clearly and consciously 
set before it these tasks at its centenary, its second century 
would fulfil and glorify the achievements of its first hundred 
years.” 1 

1 M. B. Reckitt, loc . cit., p. 116. 
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THE SPIRITUAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
CHURCH 

By W. J. Sparrow Simpson 

Richard Hooker’s theory of the relation between 
Church and State starts with a full recognition of their 
essential distinction. Their intimate association in Eliza¬ 
bethan England is subject to that distinction. “ There is not 
any man of the Church of England but the same man is 
also a member of the Commonwealth; nor any man a 
member of the Commonwealth which is not also of the 
Church of England.” The Church was regarded as co¬ 
extensive with the State. That was at any rate the theory, 
whatever was the extent to which it corresponded with the 
facts. Hooker endorsed the statement that the political 
and the spiritual in commonwealths which are Christian 
are united, but not confounded. The case he contemplates 
is when the ruler is a Christian. The King’s relation to 
the spiritual affairs of the Church is that defined by St. 
Ambrose. The Emperor is within the Church, but not above 
it. Kings have dominion to exercise in ecclesiastical causes, 
but according to the laws of the Church. “ For the received 
laws and liberties of the Church the King hath supreme 
authority and power, but against them, none.” Hooker 
accordingly quotes the Elizabethan Act of Parliament, 
“ that judges ecclesiastical appointed under the King’s 
commission shall not adjudge for heresy anything but that 
which heretofore hath been so adjudged by the authority 
of the Canonical Scriptures, or by the first four General 
Councils, or by some other general Council wherever the 
same hath been declared heresy by the express words of the 
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said Canonical Scriptures, or such as hereafter shall be 
termed heresy by the High Court of Parliament of this 
realm, with the assent of the clergy in the Convocation.” 

It is under these conditions that the Royal supremacy is 
conceived by Hooker. And only in this sense does he hold 
that the King may be regarded as possessing a supreme power 
in ecclesiastical causes. Moreover, “ the Parliament of 
England, together with the Convocation annexed thereunto, 
is that whereupon the very essence of all government within 
this Kingdom doth depend.” Hooker claimed that “ the 
Parliament is a court not so merely temporal, as if it might 
meddle with nothing but only leather and wool.” The 
distribution of function between the clergy and the laity 
is represented in the following phrases. “ In matters of 
God, to set down a form of public prayer, a solemn con¬ 
fession of the Articles of Christian faith, rites and ceremonies 
meet for the exercise of religion; it were unnatural not to 
think the pastors and bishops of our souls a great deal more 
fit than men of secular trades and callings: howbeit, when 
all which the wisdom of all sorts can do is done for devising 
of laws in the Church, it is the general consent of all that 
giveth them the form and vigour of laws, without which they 
could be no more unto us than the counsels of physicians 
to the sick, but laws could they never be without consent of 
the whole Church.” To these reflections Hooker appended 
the problem, seeing that kings as pagans had power to make 
laws about religion, whether they could do more in causes 
of religion while they were infidels, than they can by the 
law of God since they became true believers. Hooker is 
careful to explain that by the Royal Supremacy is not 
meant that kings may prescribe what they themselves think 
good to be done in the service of God, or how the Word 
shall be taught, or how Sacraments shall be administered. 

“ Wherefore in regard of ecclesiastical laws, we willingly 
embrace that of Ambrose: ‘Imperator boms infra Ecclesiam, 
non supra Ecclesiam , est .; Kings have dominion to exercise in 
ecclesiastical causes, but according to the law of the Church.’ 
Whether it be therefore the nature of Courts, or the form of 
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pleas, or the kind of governors, or the order of proceedings 
in whatsoever spiritual businesses, for the received laws and 
liberty of the Church, the King hath supreme authority and 
power, but against them, none.” 1 

The latest editor of Hooker’s work sums up the significance 
of his ideas on Church and State by remarking that “ for 
Hooker, England was a society in which, though different 
orders remained, yet the various parts functioned as a 
harmonious whole. Queen and Council, Parliament and 
Convocation—each was assigned its proper sphere, and all 
worked together in perfect accord, disturbed, however, 
occasionally by disorderly persons. . . . Hooker’s argu¬ 
ment was based, as he himself states, upon a conception of 
an England which was Christian and in which every citizen 
of the State was a member of the Church, and whose Prince 
was Christian. Such a view may have been Utopian even 
for the England of Elizabeth: it is certainly not true of 
modern England that the Church is coextensive with the 
State.” 2 

A very different type of ideas prevalent in England in the 
eighteenth century on the temporal and the spiritual power 
may be seen in Warburton’s famous Essay on the Alliance 
between Church and State. The State and the Church 
are two distinct Societies, the function of the former being 
temporal well-being, and of the latter relation with God. 
Each is sovereign in its own sphere. But the State possesses 
coercive power, whereas the Church does not. The 
alliance between them is on the understanding that the 
Church shall apply its utmost influence in the service of the 
State, and the State shall support and protect the Church. 
But they cannot both be independent: and therefore, for 
the effectual performance of this contract, the Church, 
being the weaker, gives up its independence to the State. 
By way of compensation, the State assists the Church by its 
coercive power. Thus the State acquires through this 
alliance supremacy in matters ecclesiastical. The State 

1 Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity , Bk. VIII, ch. ii, § 17. 

2 Raymond Aaron Houk (Columbia University), 1931, p. 81. 
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allies itself with the Church, not in order to maintain the 
true Faith, but simply for purposes of civil utility. And 
therefore it chose to ally itself with the largest of the re¬ 
ligious bodies. This is why the Episcopal Church is estab¬ 
lished in England, and the Presbyterian in Scotland. 
Naturally, therefore, Establishment would last only so long 
as the Church maintained its numerical superiority. On 
this theory of Church and State, it has been truly said that 
it is the most utilitarian theory of the English Church ever 
advanced by a representative churchman. 1 

I 

One of the principal functions of the Catholic Revival 
was the restoration of truer conceptions of the spiritual 
character of the Church. 

“ Many ages ago,” said the Tracts for the Times , in an early 
page of the opening volume in 1833, “ the civil rulers of 
our country recognised the principle that a Christian nation 
should, as such, consider itself a branch of the Apostolic 
Church of Christ; they therefore acknowledged, and gave 
temporal dignity and a voice in the general councils of the 
State to her ministers; privileges which they to the present 
day enjoy. And the Church, on her part, the above 
principle having been adopted by the State, acknowledged 
the head of that State, the King, to be her temporal head; 
investing him with that general supremacy in ecclesiastical 
affairs, which he already possessed in civil. But we are not 
thence to infer that she gave, or that she could give, to an 
earthly monarch, or to his temporal legislature, the right 
to interfere with things spiritual, with her doctrines, with 
her liturgy, with the ministration of her Sacraments, or 
with the positions, relative to each other, of her bishops, 
priests and deacons.” 2 

The spiritual independence of the Church became a 
matter of acute controversy owing to the action of the Privy 
Council in the Gorham Judgment delivered in 1850. The 

1 A. W. Evans, Warburton and the Warburtonians (1932), p. 44; see also 
C. J. Abbey, The English Church and its Bishops . 

2 I. i3> x 4* 
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Bishop of Exeter refused to institute in his diocese a priest 
who rejected the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
The priest appealed to the Privy Council. The Privy 
Council decided that his opinions were permissible within 
the English Church. Consequently this priest was actually 
forced upon the Church by a decree of the State against 
the Bishop of the diocese. Pusey declared that almost all 
the Bishops reaffirmed the doctrine which the Privy Council 
had denied. 

In consequence of that decision, England was flooded with 
important works on the Royal Supremacy and the spiritual 
independence of the Church. Pusey, Gladstone, R. W. 
Church, and many others made memorable efforts to en¬ 
lighten public opinion as to the rightful claims of the 
spiritual power, and the distinctive functions of the Church 
and of the State. 

The future Dean of St. Paul’s, in a singularly powerful 
exposition of the subject, said that “ the English Church 
in the middle of the nineteenth century suddenly, and 
certainly to her own surprise, found herself caught as it were, 
and brought to a standstill, by an effect—the unintended 
apparently and unexpected effect—of what is called the 
Royal Supremacy.” 

Among the leading writers on the Royal Supremacy 
in the second half of the nineteenth century the Rev. T. W. 
Allies held an important place. He was a learned defender 
of Anglican principles, but was afterwards lost to the English 
Church through the anomalies created by the Privy Council 
decisions. As an Anglican he called the attention of his 
contemporaries to the fundamental distinctions between 
spiritual and temporal power. They differed in three 
principal respects. First, in their end. “ For the end of 
the temporal power is to preserve the peace and honour of 
the commonwealth . . . whereas the end of the ecclesi¬ 
astical power is the attainment of eternal salvation.” It 
was of the spiritual power that the Apostle wrote that it 
existed for the perfecting of the Saints, and its possessors 
watch for the souls of those over whom they preside. 
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Secondly, the temporal and the spiritual power differ 
in their origin. For “ the temporal power derives its 
origin from God as the Author of Nature, through the 
medium of natural reason, and so, considered in itself, is of 
natural right; but in so far as it is seated in a king or in a 
Parliament it is of human right. Whereas the ecclesiastical 
power is of positive Divine right, and the special promise 
and grant of Christ. 55 “ For as the end to which this power 
is directed, and the acts and means by which it subsists, 
are above natural and human strength, so must the power 
itself have its origin above human or natural right. In 
fact, these powers differ, as the material and spiritual, the 
natural and supernatural, the earthly and heavenly. 55 

Thirdly, not only in their end and in their origin do the 
temporal and the spiritual power differ, but also in their 
possessors; the possessors of the temporal power being kings 
and other rulers of the temporal state, whereas the possessors 
of the spiritual power are the rulers in God’s Church, 
according to the gradations of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

After the Privy Council judgment in the case of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, John Walter Lea published a letter to Mac- 
konochie (1869) which he expresses his concern about the 
confusion that Privy Council decisions on ecclesiastical 
affairs generally are causing; how some think the Church 
compromised by them; some talk of resistance; some ask 
drearily what is to be done; and now and then, some 
secede. Lea complained that, if the faith and discipline 
of the Church of England are practically at the mercy of a 
Court which, without actual legislation, can fix the character 
of legislation by formal and obligatory interpretation of 
law, then it was enough to shake our hearts to their centre, 
and to make our spirits die within us, to look back on the 
decisions which had emanated from the Privy Council 
during the previous eighteen years. He said that “ anxiety 
would be no adequate term for what all Catholic Church¬ 
men must necessarily feel on a review of the judicial inroads 
on the true faith and its appropriate ritual which have taken 
place in that time. 55 He maintained that, in such circum- 
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stances, secessions to Rome, though wholly unjustifiable, 
were a natural result of the state to which the English 
Church was reduced. But he said that mercifully “ the 
instincts of Churchmen have been more true than their 
reasonings, and their faith more powerful than their fears. 
They have said that the Church was or must be com¬ 
promised; but with a holy inconsistency they have felt 
that she was not, and they have acted on their hidden 
faith rather than on their open doubts.” Dr. Manning, 
from his Roman position, attempted to identify these 
decisions of the Privy Council with the mind of the Church 
of England. But “ the religious acts of the State are re¬ 
presented as acts of the Church without a vestige of evidence 
that the State ever did, or ever could, receive any authority 
to act for the Church.” “ The Church of England never 
parted with her inherent spiritual authority; she could not 
have done so had she tried. But she never made the attempt. 
There is no act of the Church in existence by which she 
assumed to transfer her spiritual authority, legislative or 
judicial, to Parliament or the Crown, or both combined.” 
“ We, as English Churchmen, may unhesitatingly and with¬ 
out reserve deny and repudiate the authority of Parliament 
and Parliamentary Courts, if whenever and so far soever 
as it may be alleged as binding, or representing the authority 
of, the Church of England.” The Church and the State, 
said J. W. Lea, “ are two Societies, each governed by its 
own authority.” Dealing with the assertion that they are 
coextensive and their objects are identical, Lea replied, 
“ Let us once define the Church as she is in truth, as a Society 
for making men partakers of the Divine Nature through 
personal union with the Humanity of God Incarnate, and 
it is removed to a platform immeasurably higher than that 
of a political society, however exalted its aim.” 

The contention on the legal side was, first, that so long as 
temporal rights are held on conditions dependent on the 
acceptance of certain formularies, it is impossible to avoid 
having those formularies interpreted by a State tribunal. 
To this proposition Bishop Stubbs replied that in the legal 
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decisions it was not only the right to temporalities which 
was being determined, but also the right to teach. The 
Church should have a share in informing the State tribunal, 
and in interpreting its own formularies. Secondly, the legal 
mind contended that the Privy Council does not attempt 
to define what is truth, but what is the lawful construction 
of the doctrine of the Church of England. Stubbs replied 
that the Privy Council, by determining that such and such 
statements are or are not consistent with the doctrine of 
the Church of England, does incidentally, if not expressly, 
define the doctrine. Moreover, to the Church of England 
its doctrine is the Truth. Thirdly, the legal contention was 
that the judgments of the Privy Council did not claim to 
possess spiritual authority. Stubbs replied that while this 
contention was quite true, it was also true that the decisions 
of the Privy Council produced the same binding effect that 
spiritual authority would have. Disobedience to them 
was charged with spiritual unfaithfulness. 1 

“ I claim for the Church, 55 said Dr. Stubbs, “ that it is a 
religious body with distinct principles of belief and con¬ 
stitution, which it cannot alter or part with without forfeiting 
its essential character, and which the State, so long as it 
allows the quasi contract to subsist, recognises as essential, 
integral, and consistent with the contract. If the State 
becomes dissatisfied either with these principles or with this 
constitution, it ought to alter the terms of the contract, not 
to do violence to the principles or to interfere capriciously 
with the constitution recognised by the contract. Nor 
should it, under colour of securing the observance of the 
terms, so infringe the liberty of the other contracting party 
as to make it unable to fulfil them of itself. 55 2 

The effect of all this insistence on the spiritual indepen¬ 
dence of the Church was great. All through the second half 
of the nineteenth century the unreasonableness that the 
doctrine or ritual of the Church should be determined by 
the Courts of the State became an extending and deepening 

1 Letters of Bishop Stubbs, pp. 216-217. 

2 Ibid., p. 214, Letter to Lord Coleridge. 
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conviction among members of the Church. The readiness 
of Anglo-Catholic priests to bear any privation, make any 
sacrifice, rather than subordinate the Church to the State, 
became a decisive consideration with a large section of the 
nation which did not share their principles. In the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline in 1906, it was 
frankly declared that “ a Court dealing with matters of 
conscience and religion must, above all others, rest on moral 
authority, if its judgments are to be effective. As thousands 
of clergy, with strong lay support, refuse to recognise the 
jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee, its judgments cannot 
practically be enforced. 55 


II 

The modern relation of Church and State in England 
cannot be rightly understood without realising the changes 
which have passed over the English Crown during the 
centuries since the Reformation. 

(1) The first of these changes is that government by 
monarchy has passed into government by Parliament. 
At the time when formularies about Royal Supremacy were 
constructed, the Church was related, not merely to a State 
or Government, but to a kingly person. As R. W. Church 
described it: “A person who was one with the Church in 
faith, in practice, in sentiment, in purpose, acknowledging 
its laws, sympathising with its objects. 55 Thus when the 
Church admitted the Crown to a share in its concerns, it 
was to a real King who was understood to be both a Christian 
and a Churchman. Moreover, this consent of the Church 
to the Royal Supremacy was conditional on the Church’s 
own laws and canons being the rule of its government, 
which rule the King was to see observed. But this relation 
between the Crown and the Church no longer exists. The 
King is now at the head of a nation broken up into recognised 
and tolerated parties, and therefore bound to neutrality. 

Gladstone put it in terms even yet more forcible. The 
Church was committed to the exercise of all jurisdiction for 
her own purposes, subject to the authorisation of the sovereign. 
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But it is “ a sovereign in her own Communion, and having 
no political relation to maintain of such a kind as to impair 
the freedom of his personal conscience as a member of that 
Communion, to impose upon him the duty, or supposed 
duty, of maintaining a spiritual relation with other and like 
bodies, or to reduce, in fact, to neutrality, or a moral zero, 
that sonship to the Church for which a King has shed his 
blood upon the scaffold. 951 

The centuries which followed the Reformation were the 
scenes of a protracted struggle for political supremacy 
between the Crown and the Parliament, the Crown endeavour¬ 
ing to retain, the Parliament to acquire. By slow degrees the 
personal will of the Sovereign lost its ancient place in 
the national constitution. As Gladstone put it: “From the 
time when Parliament began to coerce the Sovereign to 
the time when, perhaps we may say in the year 1829, there 
was no more struggle, because the Sovereign had ceased 
to resist, the Church was drifting from her position; instead 
of one master she was coming to have many; it is now the 
majority of the Commons House of Parliament to which she 
must look as being in effect the Crown’s capital adviser with 
respect to the exercise of its ecclesiastical supremacy. 99 

(2) This first and most momentous change was accom¬ 
panied by a second. 

The King in the Coronation oath swears that he will 
maintain the rights and privileges of the Church. “ One 
of these rights and privileges," as Baron Alderson said, 
“ is that no alteration in discipline or doctrine shall be made 
without the consent of the Church in Convocation." And 
yet a King whose duty it was to maintain the rights of the 
Church perpetrated the indefensible irregularity of re¬ 
ducing Convocation to silence. It was an act which Glad¬ 
stone characterised as an act of gross injustice, the most 
eminent example of tyranny, or the law of the strongest, 
acting under constitutional forms. During 135 years the 
Church was thereby deprived, by those who were under 
solemn obligation and vow to protect and maintain its rights, 

1 Gladstone’s Letters to the Bishop of London on the Royal Supremacy. 
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of any corporate or synodical capacity to express its con¬ 
victions. 

It is of course quite clear that this procedure was a 
caricature of the Royal Supremacy, an encroachment of 
the temporal into the spiritual, and a violation of the under¬ 
standing on which the Royal Supremacy was accepted. 
The supremacy of the Crown is limited by Convocation, yet 
the Crown paralysed the action of the synodical government 
of the Church. It follows, therefore, that all procedure 
affecting the Church conducted without the Church’s 
official consent is a grave irregularity destructive of the right 
relation between Church and State. 

(3) A third momentous change was that which happened 
in the constitution of Parliament itself. We have seen that 
Richard Hooker’s exposition of Elizabethan ideals was that 
Parliament consisted of members of the English Church. 
In theory at least Parliament consisted of Churchmen only. 
Conformity to the Church was exacted. After the Revolution, 
however, came the very needful, indeed inevitable, change 
by which toleration was granted to Nonconformists. Parlia¬ 
ment was no longer an assembly consisting of Churchmen. 
Wider and wider the principle of toleration was extended. 
Ultimately an assembly which formerly represented the 
laity of the Church, included Jews, Mohammedans, men of 
any religion, men of no religion whatever. These alterations 
in the constitutional elements of Parliament greatly affected 
its relation to the Church. Parliament became heir to 
much of the Royal Supremacy. Ministers of State were by 
no means any longer necessarily laymen of the Church. 
And the anomaly that an assembly so composed should 
concern itself with the doctrine and discipline of a spiritual 
Body slowly dawned on the consciousness of many, at least, 
of the Church’s members. The difference between a 
supremacy exercised in ecclesiastical affairs by one who is 
himself a son of the Church, bound therefore by its laws 
and principles, and a supremacy exercised by an assembly 
none of whose members is necessarily subject to those 
principles, is so manifest and vast, that there is no wonder 
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that the Church’s claim to spiritual independence has grown 
in volume and in strength. 

(4) Yet another most serious change has been created 
in legislation. Whereas before the nineteenth century 
the law of the State was identical with that of the Church 
in all matters whereby the Church was affected, this identity 
no longer prevails. 

Up to the year 1857 the law of England did not allow 
married persons to be divorced, but treated the marriage 
bond as indissoluble. A separation was granted for certain 
causes. But in 1857 divorce was legalised. And, in 
enacting the law for the State, Parliament, as Phillimore 
remarks, provided in a very singular manner for the case 
of a clergyman conscientiously refusing to marry a person 
whose former marriage had been dissolved by reason of 
adultery. The law prescribed that no clergyman in Holy 
Orders should be compelled to solemnise the marriage of 
any person whose former marriage may have been dissolved 
on the ground of adultery. But it insisted that a minister 
so refusing “ shall permit any other minister in Holy Orders 
. . . to perform such marriage.” 1 

Thus when a priest refuses to marry the divorced, the 
State compels him to lend the sacred building for a use 
which is contrary to the laws of the Church. There are 
persons who think this regulation too indulgent to the clergy, 
since in this way, a clergyman, while acting as a State 
official, is virtually allowed to pronounce immoral a marriage 
permitted by the morality of the State. To others this 
same anomaly is a deplorable invasion by the State of the 
rights and freedom of the Church. It is a singular con¬ 
ception of the function of the spiritual which requires it, 
indiscriminately, to endorse the morality of the State. 

A second case of conflict between the laws of the State and 
of the Church occurred in 1907, when Parliament legalised 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. This also is contrary 
to the rules of the English Church. 

Canon 76 of 1603 rules that “ no man being admitted a 
1 Ecclesiastical Law , Vol. I, p. 642. 
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deacon or minister shall from thenceforth voluntarily re¬ 
linquish the same, nor afterwards use himself in the course 
of his life as a layman, upon pain of excommunication. 5 ’ 
But the Clerical Disabilities Act of 1870 ruled that any 
person who had been admitted to the office of minister in 
the Church of England may, after resigning any preferment 
he holds, execute a deed of relinquishment. The deed of 
relinquishment declares that he relinquishes all rights, 
privileges, advantages and exemptions of the office as by 
law belonging to it. After which he would be, according 
to the law of England, incapable of officiating or acting in 
any manner as a minister of the Church of England. As 
Phillimore says, the Canon of the Church of England is by 
this Clerical Disabilities Act materially affected as to all civil 
respects. It is surely affected in religious respects also. 1 

All these accumulated contrasts between the relation of the 
Crown and Parliament to the Church in the Elizabethan age 
and that which exists in the present age have been very ably 
summarised by Spencer Holland in the following terms: 

“ What similarity is there between the position of the 
Church under such conditions and her position with regard 
to the State now? . . . Where is the personal temporal 
power of the Crown to protect the Church in a State where 
the Sovereign reigns but does not govern? Where is the 
lay relationship with the Governing Authority, when there 
is no longer an ecclesiastical, nor necessarily even a religious, 
qualification for office? . . . Can it be wondered at that 
the Church refuses to recognise the spiritual authority, i.e ., 
any conscientiously binding authority, in the judgments of a 
Court only one of whose members (the Lord Chancellor) 
need necessarily be a Churchman, and which is nominated 
by, and under the influence of, a Government, depending 
upon and responsible to a House of Commons, not one of 
whose members need necessarily be a Christian? 55 1 

The fundamental argument against Privy Council deci- 

1 Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law , Vol. II, pp. 909, 9 1 ?-. 

1 Holland, Summary of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission Report , 1884, 

P- 79 - 
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sions in matters of doctrine or of devotion is not that they 
were at times contradictory, nor that they were prompted 
at times by motives of expediency, nor even that their 
members were, however competent in the law of the 
State, not qualified in the law and principles of the Church. 
It is a deeper grievance than any or all of these. It is simply 
that the Church as a Divinely authorised spiritual institution 
has rights which the State can neither give nor take away, 
that it cannot surrender its independence, and that the final 
decision of its faith and its devotion can only be determined 
by itself. As Gladstone said, the surrender of its inde¬ 
pendence is a surrender which the Church cannot make. 
It cannot in the smallest degree escape its own direct respon¬ 
sibility to Christ to keep that which is committed to its trust. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the present relations of 
the State to the Church in England have contributed very 
seriously indeed to weaken its spiritual authority. The 
Church has been overruled by the State, its principles 
ignored, directions have been given by the State affecting its 
ministration in cases which the Church distinctly disapproves. 
The impression created on the popular mind has been that 
the Church will no doubt protest and then submit, and can 
be trusted to fall into line with what the State may rule. The 
impression has too much evidence to support it, and nothing 
can be more fatal to the religious influence of an authority 
so regarded. The confusion between the spiritual and the 
temporal authorities is most serious and disastrous. 

Ill 

During the last century the theory of the State and its 
relation to groups within it has been made the subject of 
renewed study on the part of historical jurists and philo¬ 
sophical writers. 

One of the finest modern studies of the nature of the State 
is Dr. Otto Gierke’s work on the political theories of the 
Middle Ages. 1 What has emerged at the end of a long 

1 Political Theories of the Middle Ages , 1927, translated by F. W. 
Maitland. 
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development from the mediaeval doctrine is the idea of the 
civil community on the one side, and the individual on the 
other. In the legal sphere the State was omnipotent. At 
the same time, the individual had his inborn and indestruc¬ 
tible rights. No one doubted that the meanest of subjects 
would be doing right if, in conformity with the dictates of 
his conscience, he refused obedience to the Sovereign 
Power and bore the consequence. Accordingly, the out¬ 
come of the mediaeval idea was a theoretical concentration 
of power in the State on the one side, and in the individual 
on the other, at the cost of all intermediate groups. “ The 
sovereignty of the State and the sovereignty of the individual 
were steadily on their way towards becoming the two 
central axioms from which all theories of social structure 
would proceed.” Thus the State “ made over its members 
ever fresh claims to all such rights of superiority as were 
compressed within the idea and measure of the State’s final 
cause, and were compatible with those rights of liberty of 
which the individual could not be deprived.” There is a 
steady advance of the notion that the State is the one and only, 
the all-comprehensive, expression of the community standing 
above the life of the individual. This theory would, of 
course, prepare the way for the absorption of the Church in 
the State. It would lead to regarding the Church simply 
as a State institution, and the government of the Church 
simply as a part of the government of the State. Thus the 
sovereignty of the State was exalted to omnipotence: the 
State becoming the exclusive representation of all the 
common interests and common life of the community. 

It seems recognised by eminent legal authorities that 
Gierke’s work is epoch-making, and must be taken into 
account in all future theories of the State. It is impressive 
to find eminent lawyers remarking apologetically on their 
own earlier essays that they were written before Gierke’s 
work appeared. 

This reduction of civil existence to an omnipotent State 
confronted with its individual members, comprehensive of 
all the manifold interests of human nature, was a simplifica- 
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tion at the cost of facts. Following on the basis of Gierke’s 
exposition, Maitland, who introduced him to English 
readers, insisted that the legal mind must come to acknow¬ 
ledge the existence of group-persons, as well as individual 
persons. There is such an existence as the group-will, and 
the group-mind, and these are not legal fictions, but actual 
realities. Within the State are not only individuals, but 
organic institutions beginning with the family and extending 
into every range of social life. And the function of the State 
is to secure for these organisms within itself the fullest freedom 
for self-development consistent with the well-being of the 
whole. 

Fr. Figgis, in his lectures on Churches in the Modern State , did 
much to popularise Gierke’s conclusions, and to show their 
application to the English Church. 

“ What we actually see in the world is not on the one hand 
the State, and on the other a mass of unrelated individuals; 
but a vast complex of gathered unions, in which alone we 
find individuals, families, clubs, trade unions, colleges, 
professions, and so forth; and further, that there are 
exercised functions within these groups which are of the nature 
of government, including its three aspects, legislative, 
executive, and judicial; though, of course, only with 
reference to their own members.” 1 

Moreover, personality is a social fact; no individual ever 
comes to himself except as a member of a society, and the 
membership of any society does not leave even the adult 
individual where he was. The unit in human life is not the 
individual, but the family. 

Richmond’s essay on Personality as a philosophical 
principle contributed much to a more adequate appreciation 
of social institutions within the State. It may be added that 
psychology confirmed the same principle by its distinction 
between the characteristics of the individual, and of the 
group-mind. Wundt’s Psychology , Macdougall’s Social Psych¬ 
ology and Gustave le Bon’s Psychology of the Crowd , have greatly 
helped to promote a larger conception of the State. 

1 Churches in the Modern State , p. 70. 
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The nature of the State has been the subject of yet further 
analysis in Professor Unwin’s Studies in Economic History . 
His theory as accepted by Archbishop Temple, when Bishop 
of Manchester, 1 is that Society is more than the State, and 
has a life which is largely independent of the State : and 
that social progress largely consists of the expression and 
development of that independence. These principles have 
been fully expounded by Prof. Maclver in his volumes on 
The Community and on The Modern State. Prof. Maclver 
maintains that, as a historic fact, when the State claims 
control over every sphere of life it has never been able to 
secure it. There are areas of social life which the State does 
not and cannot control. The State is an organ of the 
community, necessary to the community, but by no means 
coextensive with the whole range of its life. 

To quote Dr. Temple’s exposition: “ Though man is 
essentially social, he is not merely social; still less is he merely 
political. He is also a seeker for knowledge, a creator and 
lover of beauty, a worshipper of God. If the State forbids 
him to pursue knowledge or prescribes the manner of his 
pursuit of it ... it is going beyond its true function; to 
refuse obedience in such a case is not only permissible, but 
it is a duty both to the truth and to the community. Such 
action on the part of the State is destructive of a whole 
sphere of values which the Community should become 
increasingly able to enjoy. It is in the same way a duty to 
resist any effort by the State to control aesthetic creation and 
appreciation. But most of all is the authority of the State 
out of place in determining how men shall worship God. 
For a long time it was supposed that religious diversity 
must be incompatible with political unity. It has long ago 
become clear that, if this was ever true, it is true no longer. 
The State is, no doubt, perfectly at liberty to say to a Church : 
What are the conditions on which the relations of Church and 
State called Establishment may exist or continue? but it 
exceeds its proper province if it uses the machinery of 
Establishment to impose or to prohibit any forms of worship. 

1 In his Christianity and the State, pp. 109-110. 
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For the State is here challenging claims more august than its 
own, or even those of the national community, and that too 
in a region where even more than elsewhere its weapon of 
force is futile.’ 51 

IV 

The relation of the State to the Established Church in 
Scotland clearly proves that the disabilities under which the 
Established Church in England suffers are no inevitable 
result of Establishment. The Established Church in Scot¬ 
land is completely independent of such State control. The 
claim to spiritual independence is indeed one which legal 
authorities felt it difficult to leave inviolate in Scotland any 
more than in England. It was this reluctance on the part of 
the State which led to the great secession in 1843 from the 
Scottish Establishment, in order to secure an independence 
outside which they were unable to secure within. The vast 
mass of the Presbyterian Assembly “ united in supplication 
to Almighty God that He would be pleased to turn the hearts 
of the rulers of this Kingdom, to keep unbroken the faith 
pledged to this Church.” 1 2 

In the Scottish Established Church “ there is no ordinary 
appeal from the ecclesiastical to the Civil Courts; and the 
latter have no ordinary power to review the judgment of the 
former.” In a judgment given by the legal authorities in 
1851, it was declared that “ the two jurisdictions, the civil 
and ecclesiastical, are as separate and distinct as the subject- 
matters about which they adjudicate, and the objects with 
which they act. The boundary between the two is not 
always very easy to define; but whenever the matter clearly 
falls within the proper province of the Church Court, its 
proceedings cannot be questioned in the Civil Court.” 
Where the members submit themselves voluntarily to the 
jurisdiction of the office-bearers of their Church, whatever 
it may be, no member can come to the Civil Court with a 
claim of damages in a proper ecclesiastical question. The 

1 Op. dt pp. 125, 126. 

2 The Law of Creeds in Scotland, Taylor Innes, 1867, P* 
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ecclesiastical courts have an exclusive jurisdiction in proper 
ecclesiastical cases. Otherwise “ this Court might be 
called to review the sentence of a Church Court in a case of 
heresy, which, it is obvious, would be preposterous.” “ It is 
one of the inconveniences, if inconvenience it be, of having 
two independent and supreme judicatories in the same King¬ 
dom, that each is necessarily supreme within its own pro¬ 
vince, and is not, with reference to matters falling within 
that province, liable to any review whatever 55 (ibid., p. 233). 

The Scottish Presbyterian Established Church makes for 
itself a most memorable claim to spiritual independence. 
Dr. Carnegie Simpson, in a remarkable lecture on this 
subject at Cambridge in 1929, summarised three phases of 
Established Presbyterianism in relation to the State: the 
foundation period at the Reformation, when the principles 
of the Church’s freedom were laid down from the first and 
were accepted by the State; the period of demolition, when 
a long series of legal decisions undermined these principles 
and laid it down that all the Church’s powers were derived 
from Parliament and could be controlled and restricted by 
Parliament; and the period of reconstruction which was 
reaching completion in 1929. The great divisions of Scot¬ 
tish Presbyterianism were uniting on the basis of certain 
declarations which affirmed the Church’s spiritual freedom in 
the most emphatic way. Among these articles it is affirmed 
that “ this Church, as part of the Universal Church wherein 
the Lord Jesus Christ has appointed a government in the 
hands of Church office-bearers, received from Him, its 
Divine Head and King, and from Him alone, the right and 
power, subject to no civil authority, to legislate and to adju¬ 
dicate finally in all matters of doctrine, worship, government 
and discipline. They declared that State recognition of the 
Church “ in whatever manner such recognition be ex¬ 
pressed ”—that is to say, even if it be in the form called 
Establishment—does not affect the character of this govern¬ 
ment and jurisdiction as derived from the Divine Head of 
the Church alone; nor does it give to the civil authority 
“ any right of interference with the proceedings and judg- 
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ments of the Church within the sphere of its spiritual 
government.” 

The rejection of the Revised Prayer-book in 1928, after 
it had received a general approval by Convocation, brought 
the relation of Church and State into acute and critical 
prominence. But that rejection was after all quite in keep¬ 
ing with the general attitude of legal authorities towards 
spiritual institutions. In the Free Church of Scotland 
appeals to the House of Lords, the highest legal Court in 
England found itself unable to conceive of a Church as a 
living organism possessing the right of self-development in¬ 
herent in every living institution. As Fr. Figgis pointed out 
conclusively in his Churches in the Modern Stale , all that the 
House of Lords could do was to regard a Church as a 
trustee bound by the terms of its trust-deed, from which it 
could not deviate in the smallest degree without loss of self- 
identity and failure to fulfil its trusteeship. The highest 
Court in England denied the Presbyterian Community any 
real power of progress. It denied that a Church had the 
power to develop its own doctrine. Lord Haldane argued 
in the behalf of this Scottish Church that a church is an 
' organism; that it preserves its organic life through the 
medium of its system of church-government, which in its 
Assembly is supreme in matters of doctrine. Thus, as 
Figgis explained, a church is a living being. It is not to 
be held rigidly under trust deeds. “ Not indeed that all 
change should be taken as permissible, but that those 
changes sanctioned ... by the constitutional authority of 
the Church, and declared by that authority to be in accord¬ 
ance with the Spirit of that Society, should be accepted as 
such by the Courts, and no further question asked.” 

The judicial authorities of the highest Court in England 
did not accept this conception of the Church. They 
adhered to the theory of trust-deeds. Their decision 
resulted in such anomalies that a special Act of Parliament 
had to be passed to neutralise the effects of the legal decision. 

It was hardly to be expected that in the few years which 
elapsed between the Free Church of Scotland decision and 
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the action of Parliament on the Revised Prayer-book of the 
English Church, any very considerable progress in politicians’ 
ideas about the Church would be reached. But the rejec¬ 
tion of the Prayer-book as revised created a most anomalous 
situation. For the first time in our national life the State had 
refused to allow the Church to employ the language of 
devotion which the latter regarded as a true expression of 
its faith. It was, of course, quite easy to express the wish 
that Parliament had acted otherwise—easy to regret that the 
Commons of 1927 and 1928 had not followed the example of 
their predecessors in 1662, and abstained from pronouncing 
any opinion on liturgical phrases as being beyond their 
sphere. Nor was it difficult for the Primate to claim in 
the presence of Convocation that the Church must have the 
ultimate right to decide for itself in what terms it will 
approach the throne of grace. But the problem is not to be 
solved by a popular statement of a claim received with 
applause. Dr. Temple has put the case very forcibly on the 
intolerable nature of this anomaly. 

“ Now it is most emphatically not the business of the State 
to determine what is, and what is not, compatible with 
theological truth. The State which handles such themes 
has transgressed the limits of its own province, and must be 
resisted. On the other hand, it is precisely the business of 
the Church to determine such matters, though those who 
act for it do well to remember the inadequacy of all human 
faculties for the task. It is not possible that the Church 
should allow the State to determine its doctrine or its mode 
of worship. In 1662 Parliament asserted its constitutional 
right to override the decisions of the Convocations, and then 
formally determined not to do so; the Prayer Book of 1662 
received legislative sanction precisely as it had been drawn 
up by the Convocations. 

“ Parliament is perfectly within its rights, both legal and 
moral, in determining whether any Church should be 
established or not. It has a complete legal right, but not (I 
hold) a moral right, to determine what the Prayer Book of 
the Established Church shall be. If the theory outlined in 
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these lectures is sound, the proper course for Parliament to 
pursue if it disapproves the Prayer Book Measuie is not to 
reject the Measure, but to pass the Measure and then 
disestablish the Church. 

“ In any case, the Church has its own spiritual respon¬ 
sibility; it cannot hand over to another body the deter¬ 
mination of its modes of worship. If Parliament uses its 
unquestioned legal right to restrict the Church’s freedom 
in this field, the Church must act through its own organs, 
and leave the State to do what it thinks right.” 1 
1 Christianity and the State, pp. 194-195* 
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THE AESTHETIC SIDE OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 

By S. Gaselee 

Although life in England, and far beyond England, 
even for those to whom the religious side of the Movement 
has had no meaning, has been profoundly influenced by it 
in artistic and literary matters, it is important to make 
no exaggerated claims. Before the earliest beginnings at 
Oxford there was a feeling of desire to return in some things 
to the ideas and ideals of the Middle Ages, or at least of a 
time before the Renaissance had imposed a certain unity of 
civilisation on the Western world; a feeling which was 
given labels such as “ romantic 55 or “ Gothic,” proceeding 
sometimes from mere dissatisfaction with the eighteenth 
century, but perhaps oftener from a simultaneous stirring 
of the blood in all countries, such as happens from time to 
time—unaccountable, but the salvation of mankind from 
acquiescence in a dead level of mediocrity ending in stag¬ 
nation. From this very stir arose, in the sphere of the 
Church of England, the Movement itself; and my object is 
not to trace parallels in the spheres of art and literature, but 
to give an account of the new developments of art and 
literature for which the Movement may be considered 
directly responsible. 

It is obvious, I think, to begin with the arts of the Church— 
art, that is, as applied to the service of the Church. Let me 
here make a personal confession, which will possibly explain 
some words of criticism which I shall drop in the course of 
my survey. I am inclined to be sorry that the reviving ideal 
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of public worship went back directly to “ Gothic 55 or 
medieval times, and that those responsible addressed them¬ 
selves to the fifteenth century or earlier for their models. 
We had allowed ourselves, it seems to me, to forget the 
Caroline type of worship (the decor and liturgical uses, to take 
an outstanding example, followed by Cosin in Durham 
Cathedral), and its handmaid arts. Perhaps the Rebellion 
(which I regard as the temporary triumph of Satanic forces 
in this country, in all walks of life) had made so clean a cut 
in Church order that the old ways could never be brought 
back at or after the Restoration; perhaps in the ’thirties and 
’forties of the nineteenth century the “ Gothic ” spirit was 
too strongly abroad for an aesthetic revival to take any other 
form. I voice but a passing regret. 

As the return to Catholic doctrine was first inspired at 
Oxford, so I claim the credit of the beginnings of the cere¬ 
monial revival for my own University of Cambridge. 1 As 
early as May 1839 there was a feeling abroad in it that some 
organisation was desirable which should be at once anti¬ 
quarian and practical: it should not only collect material 
still existing for purposes of record, and endeavour to con¬ 
serve the good remaining over from the past, but also be 
ready to give advice to enquirers building or restoring 
churches, and desiring to officiate properly within them. 
The nucleus of this movement seems to have been in Trinity 
College, though many other residents soon joined it; and 
an admirable and devoted chairman was obtained in 
Archdeacon Thorp, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity. By the 
beginning of the next year there were more than a hundred 
members of what it had been, after a little hesitation, decided 
to call “ The Cambridge Camden Society.” Its activities 
may be judged from the titles of its occasional publications 
(there were of course periodical proceedings as well): 

1 The name of the Oxford Movement has unduly effaced the part 
played by Cambridge. I will quote a note by the Editor (Archdeacon 
Sir George Prevost) to the autobiography of Isaac Williams (1892): 
“ Hugh James Rose, Rector of Hadleigh, Essex; a good and wise man, 
who took a great interest in the Church Movement from the beginning, 
although himself a Cambridge man” (The italics are mine.) 
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1839. Hints for the Practical Study of Ecclesiastical Antiquities . 

1841. A Few Words to Church-builders . 

1841. A Few Words to Churchwardens on Churches and Church 
Ornaments . 

1842. Church Enlargement and Church Arrangement . 

The foundation and early work of the Society had com¬ 
manded University approval, and the Chancellor and most 
(perhaps all) of the Bishops educated at Cambridge had 
joined it in an honorary capacity. But it was not to be long 
in tranquil waters, and the first words of criticism came, so 
far as I can see, in respect of “ church enlargement and 
church arrangement.” One of the vice-presidents (I think it 
was the Reverend J. J. Smith, of Gonville and Caius College, 
but am not certain) resigned that position, and published in 
1843 A Few Words ... of criticism upon it, taking especial 
objection to the fact that Church Enlargement . . . had 
counselled the restoration of rood-screens to parish churches, 
and the provision of more elaborate altar-linen than that 
generally in use at Celebrations at that period, and to some 
other details as well. 

If this had been all, the Society would perhaps have 
weathered the storm and gone on its way after a few resigna¬ 
tions; but a more serious tempest arose in the matter of 
a church restoration in Cambridge itself. The beautiful 
little Round Church of St. Sepulchre, one of the four 
remaining churches of its kind in this country, built about 
1100, was in a very bad state of repair; money was 
collected for its restoration, and the Cambridge Camden 
Society not only subscribed generously to this end, but actu¬ 
ally directed the restoration and re-fitting of the church. 
About November of the same year (1843) ^ was noticed that 
the new fittings included a stone altar, fixed to the wall. 
The incumbent, a poor creature and a non-resident, who 
lived entirely in his other parish, and never visited Cam¬ 
bridge, was persuaded to join in a protest; whereupon arose 
a great outcry of “ popery ” from the Protestant party in 
Cambridge and elsewhere, legal proceedings were taken, 
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and the altar was condemned by the diocesan Chancellor. 
The Society had taken part in its defence, and through so 
doing was stigmatised as a High-Church party organisation. 
The Chancellor and several of the Bishops resigned, and were 
followed by many others; and the matter of the stone altar 
led to the search for other indications of Catholic tendency, 
which were easy enough to find—the seal, for instance, which 
represented Our Lady enthroned in glory; and the Society 
had been so rash as to have it designed by a Roman 
Catholic, Mr. Pugin! 

It became clear during 1844 that the Society could not 
continue to exist in its present form, having lost many of its 
most influential members, and being in the shadow of epis¬ 
copal and academic disfavour, and it was at first proposed 
simply to dissolve it. Its constitution, however, was such 
that the lawyers pronounced that it could not be dissolved 
unless every member specifically voted for dissolution; 
and such unanimity was of course impossible to obtain. 
It was therefore during 1845 re-formed into “ The 
Ecclesiological Society, 55 less intimately connected with 
Cambridge, though still strongly supported there; and 
its journal, The Ecclesiologist , continued from 1845 to 
1868, doing most excellent work, both antiquarian and 
practical. One of the most frequent writers in it was Dr. 
John Mason Neale, of whom I shall speak again in other 
connexions. 

One of the most meritorious tasks begun by the Cambridge 
Camden Society and finished by the Ecclesiological Society 
was the collection and publication of Hierurgia Anglicana, or 
“ Documents and Extracts illustrative of the Ritual of the 
Church in England after the Reformation. 55 It consists of a 
careful survey of authorities (hostile criticism from Puritans 
and other malcontents is of course extremely valuable) 
for the post-Reformation use of altar lights, plate, hang¬ 
ings, decorations, crosses and crucifixes, chancels and 
rood-screens, mitres and staffs, vestments and incense; the 
method of rendering the services, eucharistic and other, in 
cathedral and collegiate churches in and after Caroline 
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times; descriptions of ceremonies at Durham, Lichfield, and 
in certain churches in London; and miscellaneous informa¬ 
tion about ceremonies, such as bowing and the sign of the 
cross, and indeed in the whole realm of ecclesiology. Nor 
is the book by any means purely archaeological, for the com¬ 
pilers make it clear that they consider it to have an immedi¬ 
ate and practical aim, saying, “ Let us endeavour to restore 
everywhere amongst us the Daily Prayers, and (at the least) 
weekly Communion; the proper Eucharistick vestments, 
lighted and vested altars, the ancient tones of Prayer and 
Praise, frequent Offertories, the meet celebration of Fasts 
and Festivals (all of which and much more of a kindred 
nature is required by our ecclesiastical statutes); 55 and 
they quote with warm approval the statement of Bishop 
Phillpotts of Exeter that “ if the churchwardens of Helston 
shall perform this duty, at the charge of the parish, providing 
an alb, a vestment, and a cope, as they might in strictness 
be required to do, I shall enjoin the minister, be he who he 
may, to use them. 55 A sufficient account of the early days 
of the Society may be found in E. J. Boyce’s pamphlet 
(published in 1888 by Palmer in London and Deighton Bell 
at Cambridge) entitled A Memorial of the Cambridge Camden 
Society. He had some memories of its original members; 
but I would strongly recommend any who have the time to 
read the controversial literature of 1843-1845. It was, like 
most University warfare, an affair of fly-sheets, with hard 
hitting and strong language (in the academical sense of the 
word) on both sides, and will afford a good deal of interest 
and instruction to us who are not yet entirely above the 
battle: with comic relief in a sermon preached by a wild 
curate at Cheltenham, almost in the language of some strange 
visitors we still receive from Northern Ireland at the present 
day. If ever we have to estimate the services rendered by 
the University of Cambridge to God and man, I cannot but 
believe that this episode will be placed very highly to her 
credit. For a further account of it, I would refer my readers 
to Chapter IV, “ The Cambridge Anglo-Catholics, 55 of 
Canon Ollard’s Anglo-Catholic Revival (1925)—a report of 
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lectures delivered by him at All Saints’, Margaret Street, in 
Lent of that year. 

It is not easy to trace the earliest beginnings of a revival 
in ceremonial: the Oxford leaders restored decency and 
order to Church services, but did not seem to desire any 
restoration of medieval or even Caroline usage. Under the 
influence, probably, of the Cambridge Society, an anony¬ 
mous “ Country Parish Priest 55 is found writing in 1839 
to the British Magazine asking for information about copes: 
he had doubtless read the Ornaments Rubric as ordering the 
standard of the first Prayer-book of Edward VI, which 
enjoins for the celebrant “ a cope or vestment, 55 and probably 
hardly knew what the latter was. 1 

A correspondent writing in the Church Times in January 
1908 stated that a cope was used in the parish church of 
Criggion St. Michael, in Shropshire, “ in the early ’forties ” ; 
and it is natural that the revival of the cope should have 
preceded that of the chasuble, not only for the reason 
mentioned above, but also because the use of copes had 
never quite died out in cathedral churches and at certain 
ceremonies, such as coronations and royal funerals. The 
chasuble is said to have been first revived 2 in 1854 in the 
church of St. Thomas the Martyr at Oxford (the church of 
which Robert Burton became vicar in 1616, and where, we 
are told, he administered the Sacrament in wafers); and its 
use then grew rapidly, together with that of tunicles for 
gospeller and epistoler, and attracted the attention of the 
world at large in the ritual prosecutions of the ’sixties and 
’seventies. There is no need to recapitulate here that lament¬ 
able story; it is now generally agreed that the Privy Council 
condemnations of the eucharistic vestments were judgments 
of policy rather than of law, and that if the matter were 
again brought to trial, they would probably be found 

1 It means, in old English use, the complete set of chasuble, stole, 
apparelled amice, and maniple. 

2 This is the received stoiy: but it is fair to mention another, that the 
first revival was at Wilmcote Church in Warwickshire in 1849, and 
then by Dr. Neale at East Grinstead in 1850. I am very sceptical of 
this latter statement. 
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obligatory, with the surplice allowable by “ user. 55 I am 
here concerned only with their aesthetic aspect. 

The clergy, suddenly awakened to their Catholic heritage, 
had no English models to which to turn. A hasty visit to 
France or Belgium gave them an idea of a form of Catholic 
worship superior, no doubt, to ordinary usage in England 
before the Movement, but shockingly debased in style— 
florid music, ugly church furnishings, and especially hideous 
vestments. The clerical tourist seldom got as far as Spain, 
the one country that had preserved a certain austere dignity 
in its worship and its trappings. If any evidence is required 
of the depths to which Church art had fallen in the West, 
it can be gathered from the writings of modern Roman 
Catholics, who are at last awake to the evil and its remedy. 
I would recommend in particular a reading of Dom Roulin’s 
Vestments and Vesture : A Manual of Liturgical Art , x in which 
there is unsparing condemnation of what was and is bad, 
praise of what is good, and exhortation towards what 
might be better. The English imitations made in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century were, I think, a shade better than their 
models, for some attempt was made to adapt the ornaments 
to the Gothic style of the churches in which for the most 
part they were to be used. Some palliation of the offences 
against good taste is possible, but it must be confessed that 
the worship of our “ ritualistic ” forefathers, as they were 
then called, was, through no fault of their own, conducted 
with liturgical adjuncts aesthetically in inverse propor¬ 
tion to the piety and enthusiasm of their users, and only 
a shade less hideous than those of their Roman Catholic 
brethren. 

There were—and to some extent are—two schools of 
thought among those initiating and developing the liturgical 
revival: those who founded themselves on modern Western 
Catholicism, and those who looked back to medieval England. 
I think I can best put the position of both parties (and both 
have much to be said for them) by quoting a few words from 

1 Translated by Dom McCann (both of these are monks of Ample- 
forth Abbey), and published by Sands and Co., 1931. 
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a paper read by Mr. Maurice Child and myself before the 
Anglo-Catholic Congress of 1927:— 

The English Usager has the satisfaction of compliance 
with the letter of the law, whether the Ornaments Rubric 
means exactly what it says, and commands the ornaments 
of the Church and priest to be precisely what they were at a 
given moment in history, or whether it refers to the First 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI, the English Use obeys it 
literally. . . . 

This is the strongest part of the English Usager’s case; but 
there is another not unimportant consideration. He claims 
that his ceremonial is more beautiful and comely than the 
other, being the product of a more artistic age, and the most 
enthusiastic Westerner will admit that the ceremonial 
revival came at an unfortunate moment; ceremonial (and 
all church trappings) had not recovered on the Continent 
from a long period of degradation in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, when our fathers of the Oxford 
Movement had to look abroad for models, so much having 
been forgotten at home. Further, some ninety per cent, of 
the churches in England are of various styles of Gothic, 
either original or of the Revival, and it is more natural, and 
artistically more correct, claims the English Usager, to per¬ 
form in them a ceremonial evolved in the Gothic age than to 
adopt one which has something Romanesque by the time and 
place of its evolution. 

The Westerner’s feelings on the matter are very compre¬ 
hensible: we have a convenient and orderly ceremonial, 
worked out by experts in full operation throughout the 
Continent of Europe; in it we have a safe guide for anything 
we can possibly want. Further, “ ceremony follows patriarch¬ 
ate,” if we may vary a well-worn phrase, and though it is not 
of faith, it is seemly to follow the Bishop of Rome in the 
ceremonial which he has succeeded in inducing the rest of 
the West to adopt. To the arguments of the English Usager 
detailed above, he will possibly reply with a parable: that 
of a family, once well off, which fell into several years of 
poverty, during which it lived in making use of any old 
clothes and furniture which came its way. When that 
family recovers its fortune and is able to set up house again, 
will it go to great trouble to procure clothes, furniture, 
domestic utensils, etc., of the exact style prevalent when it 
lost its fortune? No, it will buy the best it can of the 
fashions reigning at the time of its restoration to prosperity. 
So with the Church of England. 
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The two schools of ceremonial existed side by side during 
what may be called the period of consolidation—from the 
close of the prosecutions in the ’seventies until nearly the end 
of the century, their devotees depending on two rather 
dreary books of directions, Ritual Notes and Notes on Ceremonial . 
The English Usagers, however, were proceeding on premisses 
correct in themselves but unsuitable for ordinary parochial 
use: it was not fully realised that the Use of Sarum, as it has 
come down to us in the liturgical books of the medieval 
English Church, was the use of the Cathedral, and pre¬ 
supposed the presence of an unlimited number of priests and 
clerks, and provided a service much more for the edification 
of those taking part in it than for that of the congregation— 
which was, indeed, often non-existent. 

At the very end of the nineteenth century a new spirit of 
enquiry into English ceremonial arose, which probably 
proceeded from the general stir caused by the disturbances 
of Mr. J. A. Kensit in “ ritualistic ” churches; these were 
followed by some quasi-legal proceedings, over which it 
were charity to draw a veil, before the Archbishops, on 
the subject of the ceremonial use of incense and portable 
lights. The decisions were not founded on full knowledge 
or a scientific treatment of the evidence, never had any 
legal standing, and are now tacitly and almost universally 
ignored; but they caused people to take thought of our 
ceremonial heritage, and new ideas of English medieval 
practice were disseminated by the publications of the Alcuin 
Club (founded 1898) and by Dr. Percy Dearmer’s Parson's 
Plandbook (first edition 1899). These investigated and 
popularised a more domestic and parochial idea of English 
ceremonial—the usage in the ordinary pre-Reformation 
parish church, served by one or two priests only, giving an 
idea of the extent to which the parish clerk and laymen 
could and did take part in the services; and though the 
adherents of the “ Western Use ” are still numerically 
stronger than the others, the “ English Use ” has made 
good headway in its amicable rivalry. 

Between the two there need be neither jealousy nor corn- 
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petition: a priest used to the one can, and often does, slide 
into the other with perfect ease when obliging a neighbour. 
Further, I think that I see signs of the possibility of the two 
converging and together forming a use that will be uni¬ 
versal in the Church of England. For details of the way in 
which this may come about I would refer again to the 
paper read before the 1927 Anglo-Catholic Congress to 
which I referred above. But no such development must 
be hurried: it will come by a perfectly natural process, if 
it comes at all. Experience has proved that ceremonial— 
a matter very dear to the English heart—is the last thing 
which can be enforced, nor can its adherents be driven to 
vary or abandon it. 

I personally regard the two-fold rejection by the House of 
Commons of the revised Prayer-book as the clearest sign in 
my life-time of the providential “ over-ruling,” to use a good 
old evangelical phrase, of the Church of England. The 
hostile vote, given in many cases from utterly ignoble 
motives, preserved us from a revision which would have 
shackled us for centuries in a ritual without literary grace 
and a ceremonial of poor art. All this was not entirely due 
to ignorance; some at least of those responsible for the 
revision knew what was right, but were prevented by 
timidity from following it. We were not, and are not, 
ready for a revision; special forms of prayer put forward of 
late years by authority show that we cannot write good 
liturgical English; ceremonies devised for special occasions, 
when they do not follow ancient form, prove that we have no 
eye for dignity of movement and colour. But I am not 
without hope for the future. Taste is improving in these 
matters as it degenerates in secular affairs, and it may not 
be more than fifty or a hundred years before we are ready for 
a true revision. Then , I think, will come the time for a real 
English rite, adopted by universal consent. Medievalist as 
I am, and pursuer of what its enemies call “ British Museum 
religion,” I recognise that ceremonial has changed and 
developed in the past, and must change and develop again; 
and I confidently expect that our “ Roman ” and “ English ” 
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uses will coalesce with perfect ease into a single Use fitting 
the world-wicle Anglican Church. 

The liturgical revival within the Church of England, 
especially with the discoveries and their applications of 
late years, has had one effect which could not have been 
anticipated by our fathers of the Movement. I have had 
occasion to mention the corruption of taste in the accessories 
of worship which prevailed in the Western Latin Church 
and, alas! prevails still in too many places. But here also 
there are welcome signs of change. There is a ferment of 
renewal, not only on the learned side among (for instance) 
the Benedictines, but in practice among the secular clergy 
as well; and this may be due in some measure to our 
initiative, consciously or unconsciously followed in the 
Church of Rome. Eighty years ago a great Roman Catholic 
apologist, Count Joseph de Maistre, saw the possibility of 
the Church of England making an important contribution 
to the unity of Christendom. 1 He would never have 
dreamed of its possessing an educative power in ceremonial 
and art! 

The art of music had, as regards the parish church, 
fallen low: there was sometimes a pleasant little village 
orchestra in the west gallery, but too often only a mechanical 
organ to grind out a limited number of tunes for the metrical 
psalms. The magnificent genius of Handel had not affected 
much below the cathedrals and a few London churches; 
and the sort of inspiration to be obtained by an appeal to 
contemporary Romanism may be judged from the fact that 
for the opening of Downside in 1823 <c Mazzinghi compiled 
a Mass for the occasion, a special feature whereof were the 
seventy-two Amens at the end of the Credo.” Our fathers 
had to begin anew. 

The revival of ancient church music, suitable to our 
liturgy and formularies, began well with a facsimile reprint 

1 Considerations sur la France (1852 edition, page 27): 

“ Si jamais les chretiens se rapprochent, comme tout les y invite, il 
scmble que la motion doit partir dc l’eglise d’Anglcterre . . . elle peut 
etre considcrec comme un de ces intermddes, capables de rapprocher 
des elements inassociables de leur nature.” 
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in 1844 of Mcrbecke’s Booke of Common Praier Noted. (1550). 
Merbecke, doctrinally rather an unstable man, narrowly 
escaping serious trouble in Mary’s reign and sinking into a 
conventional Protestantism in Elizabeth’s time, was only just 
short of a genius in his adaptation of the old music to the 
new conditions of the English Prayer-Book. “ His work,” says 
Colles with perfect truth, “ is neither plain-song in the tech¬ 
nical sense nor mensural music, but a typically English 
compromise between the two, designed to guide the singer 
in his new problem of singing an accentual language in 
place of a quantitative measure.” This has not been 
realised, and Mcrbecke has been forced by some editors 
into the strait-jacket of strict time, and by others pulled out 
into a form of medieval plain-song quite alien to his inten¬ 
tion; but his revival in the early days of the Movement 
gave the right impetus to Church music, and it is satisfactory 
that at the present time his Mass is as popular as ever in 
our churches. 

In chanting, however, the Movement took a less happy 
direction. The old tones of the medieval Church were 
continued in England until the Rebellion, and even after 
that were revived by Edward Lowe, who published them 
again in 1661 from the memory of what he had sung as a 
choir-boy at Salisbury in his youth. They continued in 
some measure of use until the time of the Revolution, and 
then almost disappeared, though an echo or two may be 
heard in Queen Anne’s reign; but they were quite forgotten 
when the Movement came to stir the dry bones in this art 
as in others. In consequence, our clergy, choirmasters, and 
organists looked abroad. At that time plain-song through¬ 
out the Western Church was in a state of degeneration. 
The Mechlin melodies and the Ratisbon or martele style of 
chanting were but the best of a bad lot. Yet even this was 
a revelation to many Englishmen, to whom plain-song was 
an unknown land; and many plain-song hymn-tunes and 
the so-called “ Gregorian ” chants attained a well-deserved 
popularity in High-Church circles. The name of Thomas 
Hclmorc (1811-1890), of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and 
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the Chapel Royal, may be mentioned with praise as a 
leader at this stage. 

Helmore hardly lived to see the beginning of a newer 
movement in Church music which seems likely to affect 
the Church of England permanently, and for good. In 
November 1888 a small band of enthusiasts (of whom a 
surprisingly large number are still among us) met together 
and founded the Plain-song and Mediaeval Music Society, 
which has done a double work in issuing educative works 
on the execution of plain-song and its adaptations to 
English use, and in the publication of facsimiles, some of 
them extremely elaborate, of old English music. The 
Society is not bound down to the methods and ideals of 
the new school of the Benedictines of Solesmes, but was 
undoubtedly to some extent inspired by the great work of 
Dom Pothier published in 1881. Its influence is now felt 
throughout the Church of England. The plain-song tunes 
in the English Hymnal bear witness to the vast improvements 
it has made in our material, and ordinary parish churches, 
without specially trained choirs, can now render correctly 
at least a few of the ancient melodies and, what is much 
better, get their congregations to join with them. 

The use of hymns in Anglican worship affords a curious 
picture of a development hardly contemplated by those 
responsible for our formularies. “ Metrical hymns, 55 says 
Dr. Brightman, “ find no place in the book (of Common 
Prayer). This omission was probably caused, not by any 
hostility to metrical hymns, but by the difficulty of obtaining 
them in English. There was no growth of hymnology in 
England like that which followed Luther’s appeal in Ger¬ 
many. Coverdale had paraphrased some of the Lutheran 
hymns, etc., and composed one or two of his own before 
1539. These are of no merit; and the translations in the 
King’s Primer of 1545 are worse. Cranmer was conscious of 
his own inability to write verse, and the version of Veni 
Creator in the Ordinal of 1550, if it is his, confirms his judg¬ 
ment, and if not, shows that his colleagues were as incapable 
as himself. Thomas Sternhold’s Certayne Psalmes , chosen out 
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of the Psalter of David and drawen into Englishe metre , which 
was published in 1547 or 1548, and in an enlarged 
posthumous edition in 1549, seems to mark the best that was 
attainable. 55 The history of these metrical paraphrases of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, Tate and Brady, and many another, 
is practically the history of hymnody in the Church of 
England, for neither George Herbert 1 nor George Wither 
had any real and lasting vogue. Of the latter, Prebendary 
Leigh Bennett makes an interesting surmise, speaking of his 
Hymns and Songs of the Church (1623) : “ It the earliest 
attempt at an English hymn-book, and we might almost 
think that, but for the Puritan reaction that set in immedi¬ 
ately afterwards, the development of original hymns might 
have begun in the time of the Stuarts, within the Church, 
instead of being delayed a century, to originate among the 
Nonconformists. 55 

The Church of England took no interest in hymns until 
late in the eighteenth century, and the collections that then 
began to be published were founded on the hymns of the 
Nonconformists, and were definitely evangelical in tone: 
some of them were of the highest poetical merit, such as 
the Olney Hymns . It must not be forgotten that Charles 
Wesley, one of the best hymn-writers of the time, was not a 
Nonconformist. Could any be more profoundly Catholic 
in doctrine and feeling than his Eucharistic hymn, “ Victim 
divine, Thy grace we claim 55 ? The general tone of his 
hymns is ecclesiastical, Catholic, and sacramental. They 
express with emphasis the doctrines of the Real Presence 
and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. A little later, the popularity 
of hymns grew very fast, and was still growing at the start 
of the Oxford Movement: it is calculated that some forty 
collections were published between 1820 and 1833. 

When men’s minds began to turn to the earlier Western 
Church in order to revive Anglican standards, the great 

1 We are fortunate in having four excellent specimens of his work in 
the English Hymnal , one (the famous “ Let all the world in every corner 
sing ”) in Hymns Ancient and Modem . Of Wither, alas! there is nothing 
in either collection. 
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Latin hymn-writers naturally attracted attention. I think 
that the first translations were those of hymns from the 
Paris Breviary, published by Isaac Williams in the British 
Magazine between 1833 and 1837. In the latter year John 
Chandler published his Hymns of the Primitive Church, now 
first collected, translated and arranged, and Bishop Mant 1 his 
Ancient Hymns from the Roman Breviary for Domestick Use. In 
the years that followed, translations of Latin hymns were 
published by many of the Movement—Newman, Oakeley 
(1841), W. J. Copeland (1848), and Caswall, whose Lyra 
Catholica, appearing in 1849, just before he became a Roman 
Catholic, has been put under contribution to a wide extent 
in the modern collections. I do not know that Keble 
translated from the Latin; but his rendering (“ Hail, 
gladdening light! ”) of the Greek hymn “ For the lighting 
of the lamps,” &a>s IXapov aylas So^r/s, so old that already 
in St. Basil’s day its author’s name was lost in the mists of 
antiquity, found a place in many, and is familiar to most 
of us by being included in Hymns Ancient and Modern. (Here, 
in my opinion, the compilers of the English Hymnal made one 
of their rare mistakes, by substituting for Keble’s a rendering 
from the Tattendon Hymnal of the late Poet Laureate.) 

But there was another man who had a far greater influ¬ 
ence on the hymnody of the Church of England than any of 
these—John Mason Neale. He was largely responsible for 
the Hymnal Noted (published in two parts, 1852 and 1854) 
and many from his other publications, Medieval Hymns 
(1851) and Hymns of the Eastern Church (1862), are in common 
use to-day. “ The Hymnal Noted,” says Dr. Frere, Bishop of 
Truro, “ marks the extreme point in the swing of the pendu¬ 
lum in the direction of Latin office-hymns. As a practical 
hymn-book its contents were too much of one type for it to 
earn a lasting position; but it impressed once for all on the 
minds of churchmen the importance of the old office-hymns, 
and the impression has gone on deepening, though the 
Hymnal Noted survives now in only a few places.” 

1 Mant should not be claimed as a child of the Oxford Movement, 
but regarded as a late survival of grave eighteenth-century piety. 
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Neale, indeed, deserves the title given a couple of centuries 
before to Philemon Holland, that of “ translator general of 
his age.” Born and brought up in evangelical and even 
puritan surroundings, he came at Cambridge under the 
influence of those whose work in the Cambridge Camden 
Society and its successors have been described earlier in 
this essay, and he developed into one of their leaders and 
most prolific writers. In his earlier years he W'as afflicted 
by bad health and had to spend some time in Madeira. 
He came home, more or less cured, in 1845, an d was 
appointed in the following year Warden of Sackville College, 
East Grinstead. This—a pleasant home, with a stipend of 
£25 a year— was all the preferment that ever fell to his lot, 
and he remained there, a good deal harried at first by his 
Bishop (Gilbert, of Chichester) until his death in 1866. 
But it was a period of unremitting literary activity; and all 
the time that he was pouring forth his liturgical essays, his 
children’s stories, which had a wide influence on those who 
were growing up in the Movement, his great history of the 
Eastern Church, and many topical contributions to the 
ecclesiastical controversies of the day, he was writing and 
publishing translations from Latin and Greek hymns, which 
have now become a permanent possession of the Church, and 
indeed are used and prized far beyond the Church’s limits. 
The Collected Hymns , Sequences , and Carols of John Mason Neale , 
published in 1914, fill nearly 450 pages of fairly close printing, 
and it is astonishing to find how many of them are now in 
daily use. The best known, perhaps, of all his poetical 
work is the Rhythm of Bernard of Morlaix , in which the com¬ 
plicated and austere rhyming hexameters of the twelfth- 
century Cluniac are translated in a short and swinging 
measure, from which “Jerusalem the Golden ” and several 
other hymns have been taken. If the Church of England 
revives at some future time any formal or informal process 
of canonisation, I cannot help thinking that Neale’s claims 
will be early considered, for his influence in English-speaking 
Christendom is unparalleled. 

Down to about 1850, the greater part of collections of 
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hymns were made by clergy for the use of their own congre¬ 
gations, though they occasionally attained a wider circulation. 
In the following decade the Hymnal Noted , and other collec¬ 
tions containing a greater proportion from English and 
German sources, made a wider claim. The position, how¬ 
ever, was not wholly satisfactory, in that while the “ Pusey- 
ites ” had the Hymnal Noted and the Evangelicals several 
excellent books of their own (containing the work of Watts, 
Toplady, and other Nonconformist poets adapted to Church 
use), the intermediate or “ moderate churchmen ” were not 
very well provided for. In 1857, accordingly, a committee 
was formed to make a suitable collection, and in 1858 a 
notice was inserted in the Guardian asking for suggestions 
and co-operation, which elicited more than two hundred 
replies. It is not possible here to enumerate all the workers, 
but it may be said that the Reverend Sir H. W. Baker, 
Vicar of Monkland, in Herefordshire, was the chairman of 
the committee, and perhaps more responsible than any of 
his colleagues for the selection of the words, while the music 
was largely under the care of Mr. W. H. Monk, organist 
and director of the choir at King’s College, London, and the 
Reverend Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Professor of Music at 
Oxford. A preliminary selection of 138 hymns was put 
forward for criticism in 1859, and the first edition of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern appeared in 1861, with an appendix in 
1868. It was revised in 1875, and received a supplement 
in 1889. A new edition appeared in 1904, and a second 
supplement in 1916. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern has, far more than any other 
collection, influenced the modern Church of England; and 
although it is open to criticism in certain directions, espe¬ 
cially musically, its adoption by perhaps more than half the 
parishes of England was entirely beneficial. Moderate in 
tone, its direction was catholic, and it brought to many 
traditional words and tunes long forgotten in Anglican use. 
It contains translations—on the whole good translations— 
of the best Latin hymns of the early Church, and the plain- 
song melodies of many of them. I do not think it would 
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be an exaggeration to ascribe to it a large share in the 
catholicising process which was the object of the Oxford 
Movement. From time to time suggestions have been made 
in Convocation and elsewhere for the compilation of an 
official hymn-book for the Church. This would be a 
disastrous step. In no branch of the life of the Church is 
the limiting hand of “ moderation/’ “ central Church- 
manship,” and officialdom more to be dreaded. Spiritus 
flat ubi vult in hymnody as nowhere else, and has most 
notably done so in this artistic activity of the Church. 

I do not think that the work of Hymns Ancient and Modern 
is yet done; but mention must be made of another collection 
which has to some extent taken its place in many churches 
under the influence of the Movement—the English Hymnal , 
which was put out in 1906 by a clerical and lay committee 
of seven, of whom two are still with us. Its contents 
correspond more nearly to the Church’s liturgical year, 
and from both a literary and a musical point of view it is 
a considerable advance on any of its predecessors. It has 
stood the test of use, been adopted by a constantly increasing 
number of parishes, and is, in my opinion, by far the best 
hymn-book in use in any part of the Church, or indeed in 
any Christian body. I do not think that any hymn-book 
is final— 

multa renascentur, quae jam cecidere ; cadentque 
quae nunc sunt in honore— 

but the English Hymnal is the present highwater-mark, in its 
own province, of the Movement in which sacred poems, from 
the Christian Tear onward, have played so large a part. 

These two books, and their predecessors, have had an 
influence far beyond the bounds of the Church. An 
examination of the collections used by the Nonconformist 
bodies in England, and their more numerous counterparts 
in the United States, will show that they are no longer 
confined to the poetry of the Methodists and other similar 
writers: Catholic hymnody has, through the Oxford Move¬ 
ment and these products of it, become to a large and in¬ 
creasing extent the property of English-speaking Christendom. 
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Of the art of painting I must speak with caution. Pictures 
are now frequently found in churches as adjuncts to devotion, 
and religious art has its place in the life of the nation; but 
I am determined, as I said at the beginning of this essay, 
not to claim for the Oxford Movement an impulse that can 
be found elsewhere. For instance, I could not claim for the 
pre-Raphaelite movement that it was exclusively inspired 
by the Catholic reaction in the Church. (Miss Violet 
Hunt, The Wife of Rossetti, 1932, p. 171, goes to the oppo¬ 
site extreme when she says “ One does not associate the 
Oxford Movement with the pre-Raphaelite one.”) We 
may, however, claim as of it, in its early days, William 
Dyce (1806-1864), who on his second visit to Rome in 1827 
developed a tendency to that form of art which was at first 
styled pre-Raphaelite, and has been considered to have 
been the originator of the movement in the English school 
of painting. Being deeply learned in theology and patristic 
literature and an accomplished musician, organist, and 
composer, he by no means confined himself to pictorial 
art alone, and in 1842-43 he published The Book of Common 
Prayer with the ancient Canto Fermo set to it at the Reformation. 
He was from the beginning considered “ one of the High- 
Church leaders, and after achieving a certain fame by his 
paintings of religious subjects, established his reputation by 
frescoes of the consecration of Archbishop Parker at Lam¬ 
beth and of the baptism of Ethelbcrt in the House of Lords. 
His work in the interior decoration of All Saints’, Margaret 
Street (1858-59), is still familiar to most of us. I think we 
might also claim a share in another of the early pre-Raph- 
aelites (one, indeed, of the three founders of the brother¬ 
hood), William Holman Hunt (1827-1910). After the com¬ 
pletion of his well-known “ Light of the World ” 1 he began 
the. first of his four visits to Palestine with the intention, 
which he fully carried out, of making a close study of the 
Holy Land as the background for the life of Christ, and 

1 1 In 1 , t , s .r firs . t vers ‘ 0n ’ i8 54 - Just fifty years later he repeated it on a 
j? r S er (life-size) scale—the picture that now hangs in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
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spent most of the rest of his long life in definitely religious 
painting. He was not wholly a child of the Movement, and 
it would be a mistake to place his inspiration there alone; 
but he was affected by it, and his works have made a deep 
impression on many lives. 

Of architecture I do not propose to speak at length— si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice. In this, as in other arts, 
there were hasty pioneers who looked to wrong models; 
but the general tendency of the Revival, under the Cam¬ 
bridge ecclesiologists and others, was wholly in the right 
direction, and resulted in the erection of a large number of 
new churches in a stately Gothic style. The tendency still 
continues, but modern taste inclines to believe that artistic 
salvation is not to be found in Gothic alone, and the 
romanesque and baroque are now employed among us to a 
reasonable extent, together with a few examples of adapta¬ 
tion of the basilica idea. The space at my disposal will 
hardly allow me to give even the names of the architects 
who have been responsible for the building of churches in 
the past hundred years; but I must mention honoris causa 
the brothers Edmund and J. D. Sedding, whose work has 
left a lasting impression on South-western England, and 
content myself with the mention of the great name of 
J. L. Pearson (1817-1897), who will perhaps rank as the 
greatest English figure of the nineteenth century in this art. 
His memorials are such churches as St. Peter’s, Vauxhall; 
St. Augustine’s, Kilburn; Truro Cathedral; and,in his latest 
style, St. Stephen’s, Bournemouth. I have ordinarily been 
unwilling in the course of this essay to mention the name of 
persons still living; but even this brief mention of Church 
architects would be incomplete without a mention of Mr 
J. N. Comper, whose work, which may be seen all over the 
country, in church fittings as well as in their fabric, is 
perhaps the high-watermark of all that is artistically best 
as a result of the Movement. 

In literature, too, I must content myself with the mention 
of but a few names. John hfason Neale s stories of early 
Christian days became the reading of the young in many 
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Church families, and powerfully affected the minds of those 
who were growing up in the middle of the nineteenth century; 
but I am glad to be able to speak of two women writers, 
for this short survey has hitherto contained little mention 
of the work of women for the Church of England in the 
aesthetic development of the Movement. The first is 
Christina Rossetti, born in 1830 of a Neapolitan father 
who had had to fly from his country as a result of his 
share in the revolutionary movements of 1820 and 1821, 
and became in 1831 Professor of Italian at King’s College, 
London. She contributed, at the age of nineteen, to the 
periodical founded by her brothers and their friends, The 
Germ , but her first complete book, published under her 
own name, was Goblin Market , in 1862. She was by that 
time thoroughly under the influence of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment, and was engaged in Church work, especially on its 
literary side. Her publications went on until 1893, the 
year before her death; but she was an invalid towards the 
close of her life, and her later work is not of the same high 
standard, though it presents occasional flashes of her earlier 
inspiration. She was before all things a churchwoman, 
and in the direct stream of Anglican Church life influenced 
by the Movement. She did not, like her elder sister, 
Maria Francesca, actually enter a sisterhood, but lived a 
devotional life in the world, and clues to much of her poetry 
are obtained from the fact that her allegiance to the Church 
caused an estrangement between her and a man who desired 
to marry her, and to whom she was deeply attached. 
Imagination is the key-note of Goblin Market in the religious 
sphere, and “ insight into unhuman and yet spiritual 
natures ”; and a kind of brooding tenderness in her lyrics, 
which are all too little read nowadays. It is much to the 
credit of the English Hymnal that it has included one of them 
(“ In the bleak mid-winter,” No. 25), which has thus become 
familiar to Anglican congregations. 

Another writer whose work and life may be considered 
as a direct result of the Oxford Movement was Charlotte 
Yonge. She was born in 1823 and died in 1901—an 
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uneventful career outwardly. She was connected by kin 
or friendship with many Church families, such as the 
Coleridges, the Pattesons, and the Wordsworths, but Keble 
was the great influence, from the time when he came to 
Hursley (1835) until his death. She began to write early, 
and many less-known books preceded The Heir of Redclyffe , 
by which she is perhaps still best remembered—a remark¬ 
able work for a girl of twenty-seven. It delighted many 
who were not particularly concerned with the Movement, 
or at least with its religious side, such as William Morris 
and Burne-Jones. The Daisy Chain (1856) has even more of 
the spirit in it, and is to many an equally charming book; 
the descriptions of the happy marriage of Dr. and Mrs. 
May with its tragic interruption, of the sweet and good 
Ethel, of the worldly Flora and how she suffered for her 
shortcomings, are not likely to be forgotten by those who 
have read it, however long ago. Charlotte Yonge was far 
too prolific a writer for me to be able to mention even one- 
tenth of her works, but I dare say many will remember 
Palgrave’s story of Tennyson reading The Young Stepmother 
in bed: “ On he read till I heard him cry with satisfaction, 

‘ I see land. 5 Mr. Kendal is just going to be confirmed: 
after which darkness and slumber. 55 All her books are 
instinct with the best and sweetest spirit of the Movement, 
presented in a guise attractive to every reader of fiction, 
and they must have made a difference to the lives of many, 
for she had a wide circle of readers in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. To those who would like to read more 
about her, I would advise less the article by Edith Sichel in 
the Dictionary of National Biography , which I find a little 
unsympathetic, than the life by Christabel Coleridge (1903) 
or the delightful “ Appreciation 55 by Mrs. Romanes (1908). 1 

I must conclude on the same note as that on which I 
began—by saying that this essay is a deliberate under¬ 
statement of what I believe the Oxford Movement has 
done for present-day England, and what its reverberations 

* See further Joseph Ellis Baker: The Novel and the Oxford Movement . 
Milford: Princeton University Press, 1932. 
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have achieved, far beyond England, in art and letters, 
because I am unwilling to be charged with laying to its 
credit anything which could possibly have found its inspir¬ 
ation elsewhere, as in the general romantic revival of the 
time. Perhaps we are still too near to be able to make 
up an accurate balance-sheet; but I do believe that the 
ordinary life of all of us in our artistic and literary judge¬ 
ments and conversation, and not merely in our public 
worship, has been profoundly affected by the Revival that 
began in the Church of England a hundred years ago, and 
I claim no more than to have pointed out some of the 
influences and personalities working in it, donee fermentaretur 
totum. 
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THE (ECUMENICAL IDEALS OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT 

By A. S. Duncan Jones 

The main inspiration of the Oxford Movement was 
derived from the re-discovery of the fact that the foundation 
of One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church by Jesus 
Christ is as much a truth of revelation as the doctrine of the 
Incarnation itself. With this re-discovery went, of course, 
the assertion that the Church of England was a true and 
undoubted part of this divinely created organism. It was 
inevitable that the upholding of this claim as a truth of 
religion should lead to efforts to promote Christian unity. 
If the unity of the Church was a part of the purpose of 
Providence, then beyond question contemplation of the 
existing conditions of Christendom made it arrestingly 
obvious that this purpose had so far been frustrated. 

Though the renewed belief in the necessity for the unity 
of Christendom took on a new eagerness and intensity, it 
must not be supposed that such belief was new in the 
Church of England, or that the efforts after unity that 
flowed from the revival by the Tractarians of the claims of 
churchmanship on Christians were the first to be made by 
the Church of England since the Reformation. It is 
sometimes forgotten that the sixteenth-century reformers 
clung to the idea of a supernatural, divinely created, 
universal Church, involving an absolute Truth, even when, 
as in the case of Luther, it was thought of as mainly founded 
upon individual illumination derived from the Bible. 
Calvin regarded the Church as essential to salvation— 
“ extra ejus gremium nulla est speranda peccatorum 
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remissio, nec ulla salus.” The radical change of outlook 
involved in their new conceptions only slowly became 
apparent even to themselves, and was by no means generally 
recognised by the parties in the various countries which 
desired reform. The whole tone of the Confession of 
Augsburg is expressive of a mental attitude which desires 
reformation, not complete transformation. If the Church 
is a congregation of saints, in which the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the sacraments rightly administered, it is none 
the less “ one holy church that shall endure for ever,” 
and its continuity with the past is clearly indicated by the 
violent rejection of the “ calumny ” that “ all ceremonies, 
all old institutions are abolished in our Churches.” There 
was a great hope in many quarters that the divisions that 
had appeared would not necessarily mean a final cleavage. 
To this type of thought, which is enshrined in the Con¬ 
fession of Augsburg, our own Thirty-nine Articles clearly 
belong. 

It is now generally agreed that one aim at least of the 
Thirty-nine Articles was to embrace as many of those who 
held to the ancient order as possible—to reduce to a mini¬ 
mum the number of recusants. Many of the controversies 
dealt with in the Articles were of an ephemeral character, 
but others were of fundamental and permanent importance. 
Specially noteworthy for our present purpose is the emphasis 
laid upon certain elements that involve a churchly rather 
than a purely individualist outlook upon religion, e.g. the 
importance attached to Creeds, Orders, and Sacraments. 
Moreover, the teaching on such matters as grace and 
justification is so phrased as to be at least patient of a 
traditional and Catholic interpretation. 

The great divines of the seventeenth century in England, 
such as Andrewes, Laud, and Bramhall, were too busy 
fighting to maintain the Anglican position against Papist 
and Puritan attacks to have much opportunity to make 
serious conciliatory advances to either side. But they never 
forgot that the Catholic Church must be one. Nor did 
they ever, even in the stress of controversy, so far lose their 
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balance as to deny that there was much that they held in 
common with both Papist and Puritan. This was indeed 
their distinguishing mark in an age of intolerance and 
narrow views. The type of Church in which they believe 
is of the Catholic order, reformed and purified by contact 
with Scripture, but claiming descent from the Church of 
the ancient Fathers. Andrewes sums up the Anglican out¬ 
look succinctly in his Devotions , where he prays “ for the 
Church Catholic; Eastern; Western; our own.” 

The conception of the Church that seemed to the Anglican 
theologians of the seventeenth century to be the only one 
which was capable on the one hand of ensuring the con¬ 
tinuance of the Divine plan, and on the other of reckoning 
with the concrete facts of the situation, as they presented 
themselves in the religious world of their own day, was 
what is known as the “ Branch Theory.” Briefly stated, 
their view amounted to this: the Church is unhappily 
divided, yet it retains a fundamental unity, and this unity 
is visible. It has certain outward signs by which it can be 
recognised. These signs are thus described in the Practical 
Catechism of Henry Hammond, Charles I’s chaplain, pub¬ 
lished in 1644, which admirably sums up the ideal that 
animated Laud and his school. The “ Catholic ” or 
“ universal ” Church is <c a society of believers, ruled and 
continued according to those ordinances, with the use of 
the Sacraments, preaching of the Word, censures, etc., 
under Bishops or pastors, succeeding those on whom the 
Holy Ghost came down, and (by receiving ordination of 
those that had that power before them, i.e. of the Bishops 
of the Church, the continued successors of the Apostles) 
lawfully called to those offices.” It was assumed—in a 
practical English way—that if the apostolic discipline were 
retained, the faith would be secure. The discipline, how¬ 
ever, was overthrown by the Great Rebellion, and the Church 
scattered. The Laudian conception of unity needed to be 
deepened. This was the work of John Bramhall. His 
teaching is so comprehensive and clear, and so important as 
a presage of what was to come, that it is worth while to 
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quote largely from his Just Vindication of the Church of 
England . 1 

“ The communion of the Christian Catholic Church is 
partly internal, partly external. 

“ The internal communion consists principally in these 
things. to believe the same entire substance of saving 
necessary truth revealed by the Apostles, and to be ready 
implicitly in the preparation of the mind to embrace all 
other supernatural verities when they shall be sufficiently 
proposed to them; to judge charitably one of another; 
to exclude none from the Catholic communion and hope 
of salvation, either eastern, or western, or southern, or 
northern Christians, which profess the ancient Faith of the 
Apostles and primitive Fathers, established in the first 
General Councils, and comprehended in the Apostolic, 
Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds; to rejoice at their well¬ 
doing ; to sorrow for their sins; to condole with them in 
their sufferings; to pray for their constant perseverance in 
the true Christian Faith, for their reduction from all their 
respective errors, and their reunion to the Church in case 
they be divided from it, that we may all be one sheepfold 
under the One Great * Shepherd and Bishop of our souls ’; 
and, lastly, to hold an actual external communion with 
them in votis in our desires, and to endeavour it by all 
those means which are in our power. This internal com¬ 
munion is of absolute necessity among all Catholics. 

“ External communion consists, first, in the same Creeds 
or Symbols or Confessions of Faith, which are the ancient 
badges or cognisances of Christianity; secondly, in the 
participation of the same Sacraments; thirdly, in the same 
external worship, and frequent use of the same Divine 
Offices or Liturgies or forms of serving God; fourthly, in 
the use of the same public rites and ceremonies; fifthly, 
in giving communicatory letters from one Church or one 
peison to another; and, lastly, in admission of the same 
discipline, and subjection to the same supreme ecclesiastical 

1 Vol. I, p. 108 ff. The passage is classical, though now but little 
known. 
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authority, that is, Episcopacy, or a General Council; for 
as single Bishops are the Heads of particular Churches, so 
Episcopacy, that is, a general Council, or (Ecumenical 
Assembly of Bishops, is the Head of the universal 
Church. 

“ Internal communion is due always from all Christians 
to all Christians, even to those with whom we cannot com¬ 
municate externally in many things, whether credenda or 
agenda —opinions or practices.” 

External communion may, he says, sometimes be waived or 
withdrawn by particular Churches from their neighbouring 
Churches owing to their innovations and errors, “ especially 
when they go about to obtrude new fancies upon others 
for fundamental truths and articles of Faith.” This 
justifies the break with the Papacy. “ The Pope exacted 
new oaths and obtruded articles of Faith; he troubled the 
Commonwealth with his extortions and usurpations; he 
destroyed the Church by his provisions, reservations, 
exemptions, etc. We did not judge him, or punish him, or 
depose him, or exercise any jurisdiction over him; but 
only defended ourselves, by guarding the blows and repelling 
the injuries.” 1 

This is martial language. But it was the time of the 
Commonwealth and Bramhall was defending a position 
that to other eyes seemed hopeless through pressure of 
enemies on all sides. It might seem that he was content 
with a mere isolationist policy. To the charge that he 
exalted too much the Church of England, he replied that 
no one can blame him for honouring his spiritual mother, 
“ in whose womb I was conceived, at whose breasts I was 
nourished, and in whose bosom I hope to die.” If he has 
had any bias, it was, he declared, towards peace, “ which 
our common Saviour left as a legacy to His Church; that 
I might live to see the reunion of Christendom, for which 
I shall always bow ‘ the knees of my heart 5 to the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” If he is in error, he submits 
himself and his poor endeavours “ to the judgment of the 
1 Just Vindication of the Church of England, Vol. I, p. 107. 
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Catholic (Ecumenical essential Church; which if some of 
late days have endeavoured to hiss out of the schools as a 
fancy, I cannot help it.” 1 The ecclesiastical standpoint 
which Bramhall enunciated with such fullness and vivacity 
was stated in more lapidary form by Pearson in his treatise 
on the Creed, which became one of the standards of Anglican 
theology from the Restoration onwards. It should be noted 
that, though Bramhall states unequivocally a theory of the 
Church which is in effect the Branch Theory, a theory, that 
is, which only recognises, on the one hand, Churches that 
have retained the apostolic ministry as fully Catholic, and 
on the other Churches that have refrained from attempts 
to tyrannise over others, yet he shrinks from unchurching any 
sincere and orthodox Christian. Yet, as has been already 
mentioned, he uses with regard to non-cpiscopal Christians 
the phrase, “ their reunion to the Church in case they be 
divided from it,” a phrase which implies their separation 
from the Church (see above, p. 450). Confident that 
Anglicanism is on the whole the truest expression of 
Catholicism he holds his position in a positive and not a 
negative way. Neither Roman Catholic nor Orthodox 
Protestantism can be treated as though they were alto¬ 
gether without the pale. 

Bramhall’s standpoint has been set forth at some length 
because of its intrinsic importance—it was the first attempt 
to think out Anglicanism independently of the complications 
involved in the State connection; but also because, des¬ 
perately unlikely as it must have seemed when he wrote 
his vigorous treatises, it was the point of view that triumphed 
at the Restoration, and determined the subsequent attitude 
of the Church of England towards other Churches. It is 
true that after a time it passed somewhat into the realm 
of theory, and that its pregnant importance was not com¬ 
monly understood. That, however, was because in the 
moment of its triumph its negative aspect was forced to 
the front by political and ecclesiastical necessities. It was 
impossible to come to terms with the Puritans, who had 
1 Just Vindication of the Church of England, Vol. II, p. 21. 
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usurped the place and authority of the Church, except at 
the cost of abandoning the bases of the Catholic theory of 
the nature of the Church, as expounded by Bramhall. To 
have done this would have been to destroy the particular 
contribution which Anglicanism, in the Providence of God, 
has to make to Christian unity. With regard to Rome, the 
atmosphere of the Popish Plots was not one that encouraged 
advances in that direction. 

Nevertheless, the Anglican standpoint, which recognised 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters alike as Christians, if 
Christians in error, did not remain sterile. It was the 
clearer self-consciousness which Anglicanism gained—es¬ 
pecially when freed from State control—that made it possible 
for the Non-Jurors to approach the four Eastern Patriarchs 
through the mediation of Peter the Great in 1717. This 
approach was doomed to failure, but it is significant, because 
the Orthodox proposals had permanent importance and 
because of the difficulties felt by Anglicans eager for 
rapprochement. The Non-Jurors were unable to give the 
canons of General Councils the same authority as Scripture; 
and though they called the Mother of our Lord “ Blessed,” 
they expressed fear of running to extremes, and preferred to 
go no further than to bless and magnify God for the high 
grace and honour conferred on her. They find themselves 
unable to use a direct invocation of the Saints, though they 
desire to join with them in spirit, and to communicate 
with them in perfect charity. They acknowledge a perfect 
mystery in the Holy Eucharist, through the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit upon the elements, whereby the faithful 
do verily and indeed receive the body and blood of Christ, 
yet they believe this to be after a manner which flesh and 
blood cannot conceive. They see no sufficient ground from 
Scripture or tradition to determine the manner of it, and 
are for leaving it indefinite and undetermined. They wish 
to worship Christ in spirit, as verily and indeed present in 
the Eucharist, but without being obliged to worship the 
Sacred symbols of His presence. They wish for an explana¬ 
tion of the 9th Article of the second Council of Nicaea about 
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eikons, which will remove all danger of scandal to Jews, 
Mohammedans, and many well-meaning Christians. 

In 1718 an opportunity arose to promote friendly and 
intimate relations between Anglicans and Roman Catholics 
in France. It was the time when the Bull Unigenitus had 
thrown the French Church into a ferment, and the Doctors 
of the Sorbonne were looking with interest both to England 
and to Russia, in the hope that they might there find support 
for a Catholicism which was Orthodox in faith, but unwilling 
to submit to complete Papal domination. 

It was through Archbishop Wake that this second attempt 
to establish intercommunion between the Church of England 
and another Communion was made. The standpoint of 
Wake himself in the matter is so important in view of 
subsequent developments, that it is worth while to describe 
it in some detail. Wake was a divine of much less insular 
mind than most English Churchmen of his time. Fie had 
a sense of the world-wide Catholic Church. He has left it 
on record that the thought of the peace and union of the 
Reformed Churches was ever a sweet thought to him. 
This, however, did not prevent him from looking for Re¬ 
union in other directions. He had himself been chaplain 
in Paris to the English ambassador in 1682, the year in 
which the famous synod of French clergy put out the 
Declaratio Cleri Gallicani , the most authoritative expression 
of Gallicanism. It was in 1717 that the first definite move 
came, and it came from the French side. The ecclesiastical 
historian Du Pin and certain other Doctors of the Sorbonne 
sent a message to the Archbishop expressing a desire for 
union with the Church of England “ as the most effectual 
means to unite all the Western Churches.” The things 
that separated them were so few, that a mutual reconciliation 
ought to be possible. “ atque utinam Christiani omnes 
essent unum ovile.” 

“ I make no doubt,” replied the Archbishop, “ but that 
a plan might be framed to bring the Gallican Church to 
such a state, that we might each hold a true Catholic unity 
and communion with one another, and yet each continue 
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in many things to differ, as we see the Protestant Churches 
do; nay, as both among them and us many learned men 
do differ in several very considerable points from each other. 
To frame a common confession of faith, or discipline, for 
both Churches, is a project never to be accomplish’d. 
But to settle each so that the other shall declare it to be a 
sound part of the Catholic Church, and communicate with 
one another as such, this may easily be done without much 
difficulty by them abroad, and I make no doubt but the 
best and wisest of our Church would be ready to give all 
due encouragement to it.” On the French side the aim 
was to show that not all papal decisions were matters of 
faith. If the fear of servitude on the English side could be 
shown to be unjustified, there was good hope. 

Archbishop Wake, though anxious for closer union, did 
not allow his enthusiasm to run away with him. “ I am 
a friend to peace, but more to truth,” he writes to Beauvoir, 
the English chaplain who acted as intermediary to Du Pin; 
“ and they may depend upon it, I shall always account our 
Church to stand upon an equal foot with theirs; and that 
we are no more to receive laws from them, than we desire 
to impose any upon them. In short, the Church of England 
is free, is orthodox; she has a plenary authority within 
herself.” He doubted the desirability of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s taking any part in discussions unless the same 
support were given on the other side by the Archbishop of 
Paris, Cardinal de Noailles. At a later stage he entered 
into direct correspondence, which turned on the question 
of the Pope. He should be recognised as having “ only a 
primacy of place and honour; and that merely by ecclesi¬ 
astical authority, as he was once Bishop of the imperial 
city.” Du Pin denied all immediate spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Pope, but the primacy that the English acknowledged 
left him with the responsibility for upholding the true faith, 
and seeing that the Canons were observed. 

Cardinal de Noailles’ surrender to the Bull “ Pastoralis 
Officii,” promulgated in August 1718, brought the corre¬ 
spondence to an end. It is noteworthy, however, that 
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Du Pin found very little in the Thirty-nine Articles to quarrel 
with. He was willing to give up the word Transubstantia- 
tion, to find room in the Church for a married clergy, and 
to permit communion in both kinds. If union were con¬ 
summated, the English clergy were to be continued in their 
offices and benefices, sive ex jure , sive ex indulgentia ecclesia. 
As a footnote to this episode, it may be recalled that it was 
Archbishop Wake who supplied Courayer with much of the 
material for his learned defence of English ordinations. 
Another point that should be made clear is that the idea of 
absorption rather than of union dominated even the most 
liberal French minds at this time. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear that Wake’s hopes rested on detaching 
the French Church from the Papacy, with the object of 
drawing national Churches together into a unity based on 
the primitive and purified Catholicism which Bramhall had 
expounded. 

The interest of Wake in the Reunion of Christendom did 
not stop with his relations with Gallican clergy. He 
communicated directly with the (Ecumenical Patriarch in 
1718. The main purpose, however, of his letter was to 
show him that the Non-Jurors were only a small handful, 
and not the official Church of England. Wake’s action did 
not lead to anything practical in the direction of Reunion. 

He was also in constant communication with Continental 
Protestants, whom he refuses entirely to unchurch on the 
ground they had no valid orders. Writing to Le Clerc, a 
Swiss pastor, he says that he cannot agree with certain 
“ furious ” writers among ourselves, who hold Continental 
Protestants to have no true or valid Sacraments, who indeed 
hesitate to call them Christians. In this he is following a 
persistent tradition of seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Anglicanism. Anglican writers who held strongly to 
Episcopacy drew a marked distinction between English 
Dissenters and Continental Protestants. With the former 
they would have nothing to do, but they were perfectly 
prepared to give some degree of recognition to the latter. 
Foreign Protestants were thought to be in an entirely 
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different position from English Dissenters, because the former 
could not get Bishops if they desired them, while the latter 
could. 

The continuous controversy with Papist and Puritan, 
which could hardly be avoided, resulted in an undue 
emphasis upon the national aspect of religion. It was 
represented to be the patriotic thing to belong to the 
Established Church. And this mistaken emphasis led in 
its turn to latitudinarianism, the parent of the many pro¬ 
posals for “ comprehension ” which were brought forward 
during the eighteenth century. Their common aim was to 
water down Church doctrines and principles to such an 
extent that there would be no excuse for Dissenters standing 
out. Comprehension, however, failed for two reasons. It 
came into conflict with the High Church doctrine which 
continued to be generally held by the inferior clergy through¬ 
out the eighteenth century. In the end, the attempt to 
base Church unity on the barest minimum of nominal 
faith was side-tracked by the explosion of Methodism, with 
its insistent demands for a maximum faith and a system of 
fervent and enthusiastic devotion for which it was difficult 
to find a place within the Church’s organisation. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century men 
were feeling here and there after methods of defending the 
Christian faith from the destructive influences, ecclesiastical 
and political, which were let loose by the French Revolution. 
It was no doubt apologetic motives of this kind which led 
Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, to express in a charge 
to his clergy in 1811 an aspiration that must have surprised 
them very much. “ There appears to me to be, in the 
present circumstances of Europe, better ground of hope for 
a successful issue to a dispassionate investigation of the 
differences which separate the two Churches of England 
and of Rome, than at any former period. ... If, by 
persevering in a spirit of truth and charity, we could bring 
the Roman Catholics to see those most important subjects 
(i.e. the points in controversy between the two Churches) 
in the same light that the Catholics of the Church of England 
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do, a very auspicious opening would have been made for 
that long-desired measure of Catholic Union, which for¬ 
merly engaged the talents and anxious wishes of some of 
the best and ablest members of both Communions. 55 1 

When, twenty years later, the doctrine of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church was reasserted with such 
vigour at Oxford, similar motives—at least to some extent— 
lay behind the reassertion. The Church of England at 
that time seemed to be disintegrating, its place of privilege 
was attacked, the Establishment (in the eyes of many its 
only sure foundation) seemed doomed. “ I saw, 55 said 
Newman, “ that Reformation principles were powerless to 
save her. I kept ever before me that there was something 
greater than the Established Church, and that was the 
Church Catholic and Apostolic set up from the beginning, 
of which she was but the local presence and organ. She was 
nothing unless she was this. 55 Reunion was not then in the 
foreground. The first thing needed was to prove, beyond 
dispute, the Catholic and Apostolic character of the Church 
of England. If fellowship with the first centuries of what 
Pusey called “ her purer days and her (Ecumenical Councils, 
and primitive faith and holiness 55 could be established, 
then a strong bulwark against error and heresy would have 
been erected. This defensive purpose must be borne in 
mind, if the attitude of the Tractarians towards Reunion 
problems is to be understood. Newman looks lovingly 
back to the day when “ there was but one vast body of 
Christians, called the Church, throughout the world. It 
was found in every country where the name of Christ was 
named; it was everywhere governed in the same way by 
Bishops; it was everywhere descended from the Apostles 
through the line of those Bishops; and it was everywhere 
in perfect peace and unity together, branch with branch, 
all over the world. 55 In this idyllic picture he admits that 
there were spots. But schisms at this distance seem short- 

1 Shute Barrington, Grounds of Union between the Churches of England and 
of Rome , considered in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham. 
London, Bulmer, 1811, pp. 11-13. 
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lived. Now all is very different. “ That vast Catholic 
body, * the Holy Church throughout all the world, 5 is 
broken into many fragments by the power of the devil. . . . 
We are the English Catholics; abroad are the Roman 
Catholics, some of whom are also among ourselves; else¬ 
where are the Greek Catholics, and so on. 55 But the moral 
that he draws is not that every effort must be made to heal 
the rents. Schemes of change, dreams of reform are useless. 
“ The world is passing like a shadow; the day of Christ is 
hastening on. 551 The best thing the individual can do is 
to submit to the authority of the Church in which God has 
placed him. Thus he will help to secure the stability of 
sacred Truth. This apocalyptic quietism was a personal 
peculiarity of Newman, who, while he was an Anglican, 
could never decide whether he believed in a visible or an 
invisible Church. But the need of defending the Church 
of England governed all exponents of the doctrine of the 
Church at that time. The most typical of these was William 
Palmer. His powerful and practical mind realised that the 
urgent need of the time was an adequate doctrine of the 
visible Church, such as would account for the then state of 
Christendom, and point the way to healthful Reunion. 
Rome had a simple theory. All who are in communion 
with the Pope compose the One Church, which therefore 
never has suffered any rents, and is now a perfect expression 
of the divine Purpose. This was to simplify the problem 
by ignoring it. 

Palmer’s Treatise on the Church , published in 1838, is the 
most significant utterance on this subject that came out of 
the Tractarian Movement. If to-day it may seem dry, 
and somewhat narrow, it yet wins the respect that must 
always be given to a consistent and thorough working-out 
of an intellectual problem of the first importance. It has, 
moreover, the distinction of taking up and developing the 
solid Anglican tradition that goes back to Pearson, Bramhall, 
Field, and Hooker. 

1 Parochial and Plain Sermons , Vol. Ill, Sermon XIV, “ Submission to 
Church Authority,” 1875. 
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Palmer starts from the assumption that the Church of 
Christ is not formed by the mere voluntary association of 
individuals, but by divine grace, operating either by miracle 
or by ordinary means of divine institution. It is the whole 
society of Christians throughout the world, including all who 
profess their faith in Christ, and who are subject to lawful 
pastors. He proceeds to show that by general consent, 
according to the Reformers no less than the Fathers or 
Scripture, it is intended to be perpetual, that salvation is not 
to be had outside it, and that it is visible. It is when 
Palmer is discussing the unity of the Church that his reasoning 
is specially important in connection with oecumenical ideals. 
According to him, external communion is an obligation 
laid upon Christians, as may be inferred from the acknow¬ 
ledged duty of mutual charity and from universal tradition. 
It is a grievous sin to separate from the communion of the 
Church. 1 “ Particular Churches, 55 says Palmer in a 
pregnant sentence, “ were instituted by the Apostles, in 
obedience to the Divine will, not to divide 9 but to organise 
the Church Universal. 55 Separation is not justified by 
the presence of bad men in the Church, for such there 
must be; nor again because there are some doctrinal errors 
or corruptions in rites or sacraments. “ Since unity of 
communion is the law of God both in the universal Church 
and in all the particular Churches in which it is arranged, 
it is impossible that in the same place there can be several 
different Churches equally authorised by God and united 
to Christ ... in one locality there can be but one Society 
whose communion Christians are bound to seek in pre¬ 
ference to all others. 55 This is, of course, the Branch 
Theory. Palmer then faces the difficulty presented by the 
fact of disunity. Can the Catholic Church itself be at any 
time divided in respect of external communion ? He boldly 
answers that it can. The impossibility of this he considers 
to be the whole basis of the Roman claim to be the one 
and only Church. “ This is the beaten course pursued by 
all their writers, since the time of Bellarmine at least. 55 

1 Palmer, Treatise of the Church , Vol. I, Ch. IV, sect. ii. ed. 1842. 
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There is no promise in Scripture that the Church—which 
consists of weak and fallible men—should never be divided. 
Examples there have been—of which the most important 
are the schisms of East and West in ancient times, and the 
great schism in the Western Church from 1379 to 1414— 
which prove that the Church has been divided. These 
schisms Romanists cannot deny, and their theologians have 
to admit that the actual unity which consists in the effective 
union of all the Church is not essential to the Church. Palmer 
makes a remark of far-reaching importance when he lays 
it down that the unity of the one fold—which is a unity in 
spiritual privileges—“ might well subsist, even if external 
communion were sometimes interrupted through misunder¬ 
standings or infirmities. 55 He shows sound judgment in 
refusing to interpret metaphors like “ body, 55 “ coat with¬ 
out seam, 55 “ ark of Noah 55 in a literalist way. “ They all 
relate to salvation in the Church only; but they do not 
enable us to determine whether that Church was always 
to be perfectly united in external communion. 55 The 
members of the Church may be spiritually united to Christ 
as their head, animated by one spirit of faith and charity, 
and the Church may continue to be the one way of salvation, 
though for a time, through mutual misunderstanding, there 
may be an estrangement between some portions of the 
Church. Palmer takes the notes One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic and applies them to the various parts of 
Christendom. The Orthodox possess them; the British 
Churches also. “ The Church of England never did at 
any time separate herself from the communion of the 
Universal Church. 551 The Church of England removed the 
jurisdiction of the Pontiff, but did not separate from his 
communion. The isolation of the Church of England is a 
difficulty; but it is superficial. “ We arc actually in com¬ 
munion with numerous Churches in all parts of the world, 
we have been partially in communion with the East; there 
is a tendency to reunion; and the real adherents of the 
foreign Reformers, who were unjustly excommunicated 
1 Palmer, Treatise of the Church , Vol. I, p. 177. 
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by the See of Rome, are not separated from our communion.” 
He is making the best of it. The recital shows why reunion 
would be later eagerly sought. The Churches of the Roman 
Communion are equally responsive to the four notes, at least 
up to the Reformation. But Latin Churches have been 
planted in localities where the Orthodox Church was 
established. What of them? This is a test case for the 
Branch Theory—One Church in One Place. Palmer’s 
answer shows how difficult it is to maintain it in its entirety. 
Since the Eastern and Western Churches are separated, 
they can make provision for their faithful in each other’s 
territory, even to the extent of having Bishops, without 
interfering with the essential principle of unity. This 
admission makes a larger hole in the Branch Theory than 
Palmer seems to realise; but it is a tribute to his fundamental 
common sense. In regard to Continental Protestants, 
Palmer refuses to regard them as cut off from the unity of 
the Church. Their lack of Bishops was at first almost 
unavoidable. But they have not been wholly without 
communion with the successors of the apostles, “ for the 
apostolical succession remains in the Anglo-Catholic Churches 
of the West and East, and in the Church of Sweden, and these 
Churches have never refused communion to the members 
of the imperfectly constituted societies of which we have 
spoken.” It may be noted in passing that this must be one 
of the earliest uses in the nineteenth century of the word 
“ Anglo-Catholic.” 1 It is also worth noting that Palmer 
speaks not of an Anglo-Catholic party, but of an Anglo- 
Catholic Church. He uses the phrase to emphasise the claim 
that the Church of England is as much a part of the One 
Catholic Church as is the Roman Catholic or Greek Catholic. 

English Dissenters Palmer can find no room for in the 
Church. Their essence is sectarian; their system rests 
wholly upon voluntary association. Schism is by them 
erected into a principle of spiritual value. 

1 The term, however, was in somewhat frequent use in the seventeenth 
century, as applied both to the English Church as a whole, and ii\ a 
narrower sense to the Catholic-minded members of it.— Ed. 
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In 1841 Tract 90 appeared. In aim it had no immediate 
connection with reunion. Newman wished to show that 
“ the Protestant Confession was drawn up with the purpose 
of including Catholics ”; and that “ Anglo-Catholics are 
but the successors and representatives of those moderate 
reformers.” Here “ Anglo-Catholic ” is used as the badge 
of a party, and is possibly the first use of it in the nineteenth 
century in that sense. The Tract was part of Newman’s 
campaign for establishing and retaining in the Church of 
England those who held Catholic views, and it differed 
somewhat from the standpoint of Palmer in the greater 
leniency shown towards Roman Catholicism. In fact, 
no other kind of Catholicism than Anglican and Roman 
(Orthodoxy for example) is envisaged. It is important 
to realise that the attempts made to minimise the differences 
between Rome and the English Church had as their back¬ 
ground the mentality of certain of Newman’s friends who 
were canvassing the possibilities of reunion with Rome, and 
of others who were actually tempted to secede, and whom 
Newman wished to retain. 

In 1841 another event occurred which indicated a move¬ 
ment away from Palmer’s position in a different direction. 
Newman’s objection to the proposal to establish a bishopric 
in Jerusalem was the outcome of a horror of any kind of 
connection with Continental Protestants. Coming as it 
did after the condemnation of Tract 90, it seemed to him 
to shatter his faith in the Anglican Church. “ That Church 
was not only forbidding any sympathy or concurrence with 
the Church of Rome, but was actually counting on an 
intercommunion with Protestant Prussia.” Pusey was at 
first hopeful of the project as likely to introduce Catholic 
elements into the Protestant Church of Prussia. But after¬ 
wards he became fearful of its reactions on Anglicans at 
home. His principal point was a fear lest the Bishop should 
become involved with attempts to convert the Orthodox. 
As a matter of fact there was never the slightest intention 
of anything of the sort; and it is a little difficult looking 
back to understand why so much alarm was aroused by a 
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project which was designed to promote good relations with 
the Orthodox. A. P. Percival supported the new bishopric 
on the ground that “ the Churches of the English customs 
and language would be adequately represented in the East, 
and their Apostolic character and Catholic faith would be 
notified and made known by the presence of a Bishop, and 
a step taken towards renewing between us and the Eastern 
Christians the terms of friendship and Christian brotherhood, 
if not actual interchange of communion. 55 He points out 
also that the Archbishop of Canterbury would always have 
to give his consent to any nominee of the King of Prussia, 
and could impose his veto. 

Palmer affirmed boldly that the rule which allowed Latins 
to look after their own people in Orthodox countries justified 
the appointment of a Bishop of the Anglo-Catholic com¬ 
munion at Jerusalem. In a letter to The Times (which in 
leading articles had opposed the scheme with arguments 
taken from his book) he stated “ on the highest authority 55 
that the appointment of a Bishop in Palestine was not intended 
as an interference with the jurisdiction of the Orthodox 
Church. The friendly relations between the heads of the 
English Church and the Orthodox made any such fears 
groundless; moreover, the project gave hope of a revival of 
sound religion and ecclesiastical government in Germany. 
The new Bishop was, in fact, welcomed by the Greek 
Orthodox authorities. A hopeful enterprise in the direction 
of Reunion might have had a different history had it not 
been for timidity, misunderstanding, and mismanagement. 

The secessions of Newman and others to Rome prevented 
for a time any development in the direction of Reunion 
with Rome or the Orthodox Churches. But the thought 
was still in the air. In 1857 the Association for the Pro¬ 
motion of the Unity of Christendom was formed with a 
membership drawn from the Anglican, Roman, and Orthodox 
Churches. In six years’ time it had a membership of nearly 
eight thousand. Its direct results were nil, and after the 
Papal condemnation it came to an end in 1869. But its 
indirect results were considerable, though imponderable. 
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Meanwhile, between the years 1865 and i86g,Pusey published 
a series of three works to demonstrate that the Church of 
England had a special function to perform in restoring 
visible unity. The main point of his Eirenicon was the 
contention that it was not the authorised teaching of the 
Roman Church that kept Rome and Canterbury apart, 
but the unauthorised, though permitted, practical system 
of devotions to the Blessed Virgin, and the current teaching 
about indulgences and purgatory. After the Vatican 
Council in 1870 he saw that it was no longer possible to 
adopt this standpoint. The Council was a triumph of 
Ultramontanism, designed to stamp out Gallicanism in the 
Roman Church, and to make the cleavage between Roman 
Catholics and all other Christians as sharp and clear as 
possible. The temper of the Council is revealed by the scene 
that was created by Strossmayer’s assertion that many 
Protestants were good Christians. 

Before turning to an event that more than any other 
gathers up the new impetus towards Reunion that resulted 
from the Anglican revival, a tribute must be paid to the work 
of John Mason Neale. His immense learning and energy 
produced a whole series of volumes which interpreted the 
Eastern Churches to the English reader, and for the first 
time gave him an insight into their faith, worship, and 
practice. He also introduced to the English Church the 
so-called Jansenist Church of Holland.” 1 It may safely be 
said that these books have done more than anything else 
to kindle and keep alive the desire for Reunion in these 
directions, and have contributed greatly to the closer 
relations that now exist between Anglicans and Orthodox 
and Anglicans and Old Catholics. 

The most epoch-making influence in promoting an 
oecumenical outlook in the Anglican Communion has 
undoubtedly been the series of Lambeth Conferences 

1 See his History of the Holy Eastern Church (Gen. Introd.), 1850; 
History of the Patriarchate of Alexandria , 1847, and of The Patriarchate oj 
Antioch , 1873; History of the Jansenist Church of Holland , 1858. 
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beginning in 1867. The first two conferences were a venture 
of faith on the part of Archbishop Longley in the midst of 
much suspicion. The first two made no reference to other 
than Anglican Churches. There was too much to be done 
in creating a sense of Anglicanism. It was at the third, in 
1888, that the oecumenical outlook came very definitely to 
the front. The famous “ Quadrilateral 55 —which it is 
worthy of note had been evolved by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States—was adopted. It has formed 
the basis for all subsequent Anglican action in regard to 
Reunion. “ (A) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, as ‘ containing all things necessary to salvation, 5 
and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith. 
(B) The Apostles 5 Creed as the Baptismal Symbol; and the 
Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian 
Faith. (C) The two Sacraments ordained by Christ 
Himself—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord—ministered 
with unfailing use of Christ’s words of Institution, and of the 
elements ordained by Him. (D) The Historic Episcopate, 
locally adapted in the methods of its administration to the 
varying needs of the nations and peoples called of God 
into the Unity of His Church. 55 1 

The “ Quadrilateral 55 was drawn up specially with an eye 
to Home Reunion; but it had a much wider application. It 
was indeed the deliberate adoption of a line of thought that 
we have been able to trace through Palmer back to Pearson, 
Bramhall, Laud, and Hooker. The significance of the 

1 The “ Quadrilateral,” as originally drawn up by the American 
Bishops in 1886, was prefaced by the following significant declaration: 

“ We do hereby affirm that the Christian unity now so earnestly desired 
. . . can be restored only by the return of all Christian Communions 
to the principles of unity exemplified by the undivided Catholic Church 
during the first ages of its existence; which principles we believe to be 
the substantial deposit of Christian Faith and Order committed by 
Christ and His Apostles to the Church unto the end of the world, and 
therefore incapable of compromise or surrender by those who have been 
ordained to be its stewards and trustees for the common and equal 
benefit of all men. As inherent parts of this sacred deposit, and there¬ 
fore as essential to the restoration of unity among the divided branches 
of Christendom, we account the following, to wit: ” (Then follows the 
Quadrilateral.) Journal of the General Convention of 1886, p. 80. 
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“ Quadrilateral 55 is only perceived when it is remembered 
that the Bishops who gave their adhesion to it came from 
Churches widely separated from one another in respect of 
space, and of very different traditions. Here was a stand¬ 
point adopted by Canada no less than South Africa, Ireland 
no less than Scotland. What did the formulary owe to the 
Oxford Movement? Certainly a sense of the unity of the 
Church as an essential object of religious faith, and the 
urgency of doing all within human power to make unity a 
visible and patent fact. To the Movement too it would 
be right to ascribe the definite inclusion of the Episcopate 
as one of the four elements. It was not that this had not 
always been at the heart of the most persistent Anglican 
tradition. What has gone before makes this sufficiently 
clear. Schemes of comprehension based on a parity of 
ministers have been numerous; but they have never suc¬ 
ceeded. The Oxford Movement contributed here nothing 
new. At the same time its influence gave a decisive turn 
to the practical handling of the matter. The outlook for 
Reunion had now been made to include the great Latin 
and Orthodox Churches. Unity with them was, of course, 
unthinkable without Episcopacy. The Oxford Movement, 
by enlarging the vision of Anglicans, drove them back on 
their own first principles. The Bishops in 1888 only arrived 
at their momentous decision “ after anxious discussion. 5 ’ 
This discussion drove them to saying, “ However we may 
long to embrace those now alienated from us ... we must 
not be unfaithful stewards of the great deposit entrusted to 
us. We cannot desert our position either as to faith or 
discipline. 55 There is a ring of sincerity in this utterance, 
which sounds also when they say that they cc cannot close their 
eyes to the visible blessings which have been vouchsafed 
to their labours for Christ’s sake.” The reference, it must 
be remembered, is all the time to “ Home Reunion.” But 
they are compelled to take a wider outlook. “ In all parts 
of the Christian world there is a real yearning for unity.” 
This was the decisive factor. The Conference of 1888 had 
nothing to say of relations with Rome, except to protest 
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against its proselytism amongst the Easterns, and to point 
out that the formulation of the doctrine that the Infallibility 
of the Church resides in the person of the supreme Pontiff, 
as also the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and other 
dogmas imposed by Papal Councils, imposed barriers which 
were fortunately absent where the Churches of the East 
are concerned. The Bishops consider that the existence of 
friendly relations between the Anglican Archbishops and 
the Eastern Patriarchs encourage hope of further advance. 
They discourage proselytism. They express sympathy with 
the Old Catholics, and recommend that their clergy and 
laity should be admitted to communion. They appoint a 
committee to confer with the Church of Sweden. 

In 1897 no definite progress was recorded, but the same 
standpoint was maintained. The recent condemnation of 
Anglican Orders by Rome is glanced at. The Committee 
on Reunion defend adherence to the “ Quadrilateral ” 
by arguments that were to become more prominent as 
time went on. “ Nearly a centuiy ago the Anglican 
Church might have seemed to many almost entirely insulated, 
an institution, in Lord Macaulay’s language, c almost as 
purely local as the Court of Common Pleas.’ Yet at that 
time an eminent Roman Catholic (Count Joseph de Maistre) 
declared his conviction that the English Church was endowed 
with a quality analogous to that possessed by chemical 
intermedes of combining irreconcilable substances. This 
quality of our Church we cannot forget and dare not annul.” 
In the report of the Committee on Reunion in 1908 there 
appears the definite assertion that “ there can be no fulfilment 
of the Divine purpose in any scheme of Reunion which does 
not ultimately include the great Latin Church of the West, 
with which our history has been so closely associated in the 
past, and to which w r e are still bound by many ties of common 
faith and tradition.” This is a new kind of language. At 
the same time there are signs of attempts to deal with non- 
episcopal Churches in a way that will help them along the 
road to the acceptance of Episcopacy. The model of 1610 
is suggested to Presbyterians as a precedent for consecrations 
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to the Episcopate/?^ saltum. For others it might be possible 
to authorise arrangements (during the period of transition 
towards full union on the basis of episcopal ordination) 
which would respect the convictions of those who had not 
received episcopal Orders, without involving any surrender 
“ of the principles of the Ordinal 55 —a presage of the South 
Indian Scheme. 

1920 marks a great leap forward. The cruel experience 
of the war had given a new urgency to Christian unity. 
An elevation of tone and fervour of charity inform every 
reference to this topic. Reunion is not a “ laudable 
ambition, 55 but “ an imperative necessity. 55 The “ Appeal 
to All Christian People 55 calls for a new outlook and new 
measures. The “ Quadrilateral 55 remains; but its some¬ 
what dry and legal statement is transformed into something 
more persuasive. “ The Historic Episcopate 55 becomes 
“ a ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as 
possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the 
commission of Christ and the authority of the whole body, 55 
with the addition, “ May we not reasonably claim that the 
Episcopate is the one means of providing such a ministry? 55 
Still more striking as evidence of a passionate desire for unity 
is the proposal that where terms of union have been otherwise 
satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and clergy of the Anglican 
Communion would willingly accept from the authorities 
of other Churches cc a form of commission or recognition 
which would commend our ministry to their congregations. 55 
Significant for the future was also the declaration that 
ministries of Communions that do not possess the Episcopate 
“ have been manifestly blessed and owned by the Holy 
Spirit as effective means of grace. 55 

It is not possible to record here in detail all the stages of the 
negotiations that have taken place between representatives 
of the Anglican Church and other Churches; it must 
suffice to register the position that has been reached up to 
date. 

The greatest progress has been achieved in relation to the 
Old Catholic Churches. At a conference held at Bonn on 
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July 2, 1931, under the chairmanship of Dr. Headlam, 
Bishop of Gloucester, and Monsignore Bercnds, Bishop of 
Deventer, the following statement was agreed to: 

1. Each Communion recognises the catholicity and 
independence of the other and maintains its own. 

2. Each Communion agrees to admit members of the 
other Communion to participate in the Sacraments. 

3. Intercommunion does not require from either Com¬ 
munion the acceptance of all doctrinal opinion, sacramental 
devotion, or liturgical practice characteristic of the other, 
but implies that each believes the other to hold all the 
essentials of the Christian faith. 

The significance of the agreement lies in the absence 
of any requirement for complete uniformity or acceptance 
by either party of the particular confessional standards of 
the other. The Old Catholic Bishops gave their formal 
consent to complete intercommunion between the two 
Churches at Vienna on September 7, 1931, basing their 
decision on the recognition of Anglican orders; and some of 
them received the sacrament at the hands of the Anglican 
representatives in the Garnisonskirche. The Convocations 
of Canterbury and York gave their consent in January 
1932. Thus for the first time since the Reformation the 
Church of England found itself in full communion with a 
body of Christians on the continent of Europe, whose orders 
are unquestioned cither by the Orthodox Churches or by 
Rome. The agreement bore fruit when the Bishop of 
Deventer participated in the consecration of the Bishop 
in Jerusalem (Dr. Graham Brown) and the Bishop of 
Kensington (Mr. Simpson) in 1932 ; and when the Bishop of 
Haarlem participated in the consecration of the Bishop of 
Gibraltar (Mr. Harold J. Buxton) and the Assistant-Bishop 
on the Niger (Mr. A. M. Gelsthorpe) on St. Matthias’ Day, 
February 24, 1933. 

The relations with the Swedish Churches were made 
much closer by the Lambeth Conference of 1920, which 
recommended that members of that Church, qualified to 
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receive the sacrament in their own Church, should be ad¬ 
mitted to Holy Communion in Anglican churches, and that 
on suitable occasions permission should be given to Swedish 
ecclesiastics to give addresses in Anglican churches. Two 
Anglican Bishops took part in the consecration of two 
Swedish Bishops in Upsala Cathedral on September 19, 
1920; and a Swedish Bishop took part in the consecration 
of three Anglican Bishops in Canterbury Cathedral on 
November 1, 1927. 

The Orthodox Churches have made considerable advances 
in relation to Anglicanism during recent years. The 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Cyprus have “ withdrawn their precautionary negative 
to the acceptance of Anglican Ordination.” This means 
that if an Anglican Bishop or priest were to join one of these 
Churches he would not be reordained. This recognition 
of Anglican Orders does not imply intercommunion. For 
that much else is required. It is an important step but not 
the final one. The Orthodox do not isolate different 
elements in the ecclesiastical structure. To them Orders, 
Tradition, and Scripture are all part of the life of the Church 
in which these things inhere. Thus the appointment of a 
Joint Doctrinal Commission by the (Ecumenical Patriarch 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury was essential to carry 
matters further. In this commission the Churches of Con¬ 
stantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Cyprus, Greece, and Poland were represented. 
The task of the commission was not to determine on what 
conditions and to what extent members of either Church 
may be admitted to the sacrament of the altar, but to confer 
about theology, to register points of agreement, and to note 
differences. The most important conclusions were reached 
in regard to the relations of Scripture to Tradition. The 
danger apprehended from the Anglican side was that 
tradition might be regarded as x, an unknown quantity 
used to authenticate any opinion fashionable at the moment, 
such as the Assumption or Papal Infallibility. The com¬ 
mission revealed differences of opinion among the Orthodox 
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themselves. But the report states quite clearly that by 
tradition “ we mean the truths which came down from our 
Lord and the Apostles, which are confessed unanimously 
and continuously in the Church, and are taught by theChurch 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” This is not so 
far from the characteristic Anglican belief in the Scriptures 
as interpreted by the godly Fathers of the Primitive Church. 
The Orthodox and the Anglicans found themselves able to 
agree to say that “ Everything necessary for salvation can 
be founded upon Holy Scripture as completed, interpreted, 
and understood in the Holy Tradition, by the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit residing in the Church.” Much turns upon 
the meaning of the word “completed,” which to the Orthodox 
has become something of a slogan, much as the insistence 
on “ Two Sacraments ” has become to Evangelicals in the 
Church of England. The Anglicans guarded themselves 
by a statement embodying the substance of the 6th Article. 
The declaration relating the Christian Revelation to Christ 
is of importance as governing the whole question. “ We 
accept the Divine Revelation which was delivered once for 
all in our Lord Jesus Christ; and we receive it as it is re¬ 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures, and as it has been made 
known and handed down from the Apostles in the Tradition 
of the Church throughout the ages by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit.” The old stumbling-block of the Double 
Procession was got out of the way, and there was surprisingly 
little difficulty about the Sacraments. 

The effect of these negotiations is to clear away many 
misunderstandings. There is still a long way to travel 
before intercommunion is established. The Orthodox 
Churches are not all of one mind, and united action on 
their part such as would be necessary is difficult. But the 
journey towards closer fellowship has been begun under 
hopeful auspices, for the utmost friendliness exists on both 
sides, and Orthodox ecclesiastics are constantly present as 
guests at Anglican religious functions. 

In regard to Rome it cannot be said that any real progress 
has been made. There have been two notable attempts to 
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establish closer relations; one in 1896, when a commission 
met at Rome to consider Anglican Orders, with the result 
that they were declared invalid; the other the conversations 
that took place at Malines between the years 1921 and 1925 
under the hospitable roof of Cardinal Mercier. These 
conversations produced some remarkable documents which 
have been edited by Lord Halifax. 1 The most striking 
is a memorandum “ L’Eglise Anglicane unie non absorbee,” 
which sets forth a persuasive argument for reconciliation 
of the Anglican Churches with the Papacy on the lines of a 
Uniat Church, with the Archbishop as Patriarch. Once 
again Papal authority intervened, and the most hopeful 
recent attempt to heal this century-old separation was 
summarily arrested. 

After the Lausanne Conference Pope Pius published at 
Epiphany 1928 an “ Encyclical Letter on Fostering True 
Religious Unity.” In this His Holiness plainly had the 
conference in view. It was written to demonstrate the hope¬ 
lessness of the efforts of the “ Pan-Christians.” “Unity,” 
the Pope maintained, “ can only arise from one teaching 
authority, one law of belief, and one faith of Christians.” 
No distinction must be made between articles of faith that 
are fundamental and those that are not. “ For this reason 
it is that all who are truly Christ’s believe, for example, the 
conception of the Mother of God without stain of original 
sin with the same faith as they believe the mystery of the 
August Trinity and the Incarnation of our Lord, just as they 
do the infallible teaching of the Roman Pontiff, according 
to the sense in which it was defined by the (Ecumenical 
Council of the Vatican.” There is only one Church of 
Christ, and “ in this one Church of Christ no man can be or 
remain who does not accept, recognise, and obey the 
authority and supremacy of Peter and his legitimate suc¬ 
cessors.” Nothing could be clearer orerectamore formidable 
barrier to the unity of Christendom. This remains the 
official view. None the less there are signs that a wider 
outlook and a special interest in the Anglican Church are 
1 The Conversations at Malines. Philip Allan. 
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to be found among the priesthood in more than one Roman 
Catholic country. In France the “ Bibliotheque Catholique 
des Sciences Religieuses ” has published two books, L'histoire 
de /’ Eglise d’Angleterre and L'Anglicanisms d’aujourd’hui, which 
seem designed to enlighten those who are inclined to look 
favourably upon Anglicanism. 

Conference with the “ Free Churches ” has revealed a 
great measure of agreement in matters of faith. In regard 
to questions of order there is greater divergence. None the 
less there can be detected marked signs of a tendency— 
where the unity of the Church is regarded as a religious 
duty, as it is not in all “ Free Church ” circles—to recognise 
that the Episcopate does present the only basis on which 
Reunion is possible. The most important discussions have 
turned on the way in which it will be possible to conserve 
the values of the uniting bodies. The most important 
contribution to this subject is the memorandum drawn up 
by the Bishop of Truro and the Rev. A. E. Garvie, D.D., 
with reference to the question, “ What is meant by a 
representative and constitutional Episcopate, and how the 
elements of presbyteral and congregational order may be 
combined in it?” The importance of this document has 
not so far been fully recognised anywhere. The hindrances 
to further progress are conservatism and lack of imagination. 
Hopeful projects tarry because the eyes of all are concentrated 
on the first step instead of the ultimate vision. “ Free 
Church ” ministers have not responded to the generous 
invitation of the Conference of 1920 for mutual recognition 
of conditional reordination. Anglicans are too often unable 
to look outside the parochial system, which is sometimes 
elevated almost into a Catholic principle. Unless greater 
elasticity of mind can be shown by Anglicans, and a 
greater capacity to distinguish between the substance of 
Catholicism and the accidents of Anglicanism, the spread 
of belief in Catholic order and principles among “ Free 
Churchmen ” will make no progress, as the case of Dr. 
Orchard shows. He observed, however (speaking of what 
he knew), there would be a large and growing response 
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among the younger and more advanced Free Church 
ministers, if Catholicism as distinguished from mere 
Anglicanism were sympathetically presented for their 
consideration. 

The general movement towards a larger unity both within 
and without the Anglican Communion can be traced to the 
revival by the Tractarians and their friends of the conception 
of the visible Church as an element in the Divine Purpose, 
and therefore a goal to be striven for. One notable result 
is to be seen in the change that has come over the Protestant 
bodies in this respect, among whom co-operation has, for 
the most part, replaced dissidence as an ideal. But the most 
striking outcome is certainly to be seen in the scheme for a 
United Church in South India. The scheme has slowly 
taken shape over a period of fourteen years. From the very 
start the motives behind it were two: (i) Evangelical zeal 
to win for Christ one-fifth of the human race; and (2) the 
Catholic conviction that union is the will of God, and that 
it was a duty to seek in Him the unity of the body expressed 
in one visible Church. From the first the scheme was based 
on the Lambeth Quadrilateral, which was itself an outcome 
of the Oxford Movement. It is significant that this is the 
first project of Reunion which has been definitely initiated on 
this basis. The scheme cannot be discussed here in detail. 
It must be sufficient to indicate its salient points. Of these 
the most important is that the union of Anglicans, Con- 
gregationalists, and Methodists is to take place in two stages, 
a final and an interim one. The intention of the promoters is 
that in the final stage the whole Church, which would be 
predominantly Indian, will be under episcopally ordained 
ministers, though the possibility is left open that there might 
be occasional temporary missionaries who lacked this 
qualification. In the preliminary period of thirty years 
there would be a complete unity of organisation but in¬ 
complete unity of ministry and worship. This is regarded 
as essential to allow the different elements to grow together. 
From the beginning there would be a common faith expressed 
in the Creeds and in the use of vital constituent elements 
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in the administration of the Sacrament. The points to 
which criticism has for the most part been directed so far 
as the ultimate scheme is concerned are: 

(i) The Absence of Confirmation—which is not one of the 
elements insisted on in the Lambeth Quadrilateral. But it is 
plain that the whole influence of the Anglican element will 
be towards spreading its use. The Church of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon did not insist on it as a prerequisite term of 
union, but added a note to the scheme saying that it desires 
most earnestly to commend its use. 

(ii) The irregularity of an occasional ministry by non- 
episcopally ordained ministers. 

The severest criticism has been applied to the interim 
period, and chiefly to the clause which says that “ One 
essential condition of the attainment of such complete unity 
is that all the members of the united Church should be 
willing and able to receive communion equally in all of its 
churches and it is the resolve of the uniting Church to do 
all in their power to that end.” At the same time a solemn 
pledge is given that those whose consciences only permit them 
to receive the sacrament from a fully-ordained priest should 
have their scruples respected. To some this seems un¬ 
satisfactory because it does not prevent Anglicans whose 
consciences would not be troubled in this way from receiving 
at the hands of a minister who has not received episcopal 
ordination. They would prefer definite rules forbidding 
this to a “ gentleman’s agreement ” to respect consciences. 
They point to the comments of the committee of the Lambeth 
Conference which gave its blessing to the scheme, to the 
effect that “ they understand this pledge to secure that the 
rule which the Anglican Church has inherited, that an 
episcopally ordained ministry is within our Church required 
for the due administration of Holy Communion, will be 
preserved for those congregations which have in the past 
been bound by that rule.” 

On a general view it has been maintained that the great 
chasm that has hitherto kept apart Churches that have 
preserved Catholic order and those which have not cannot 
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be bridged without an intervening period in which some 
irregularities will occur, and that the question of real 
importance is “ What will be the final issue? 55 The answer 
to this question may vary according as the answerer has 
or has not confidence in the power of the solid Catholic 
principles of the Lambeth Quadrilateral ultimately to 
prevail; but for many who have tried to be sympathetic 
towards the Scheme, the “ reception of Communion ” 
by Anglican representatives in rites administered by non- 
episcopal ministers at the recent meetings of the Joint 
Committee, and the uncertainty as to the future expressed 
in the latest form (1933) of the “ Proposed Scheme of 
Union,’ 5 1 have seemed to be destructive of their hopes 
both for the interim period and for the ultimate result. 

The story of the influence of the Oxford Movement in 
awakening oecumenical ideals would be incomplete without 
some reference to the Conference on Faith and Order which 
met at Lausanne in 1927. The original inspiration again 
came from the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, which in 1910 appointed a commission to promote a 
conference following the lines of the World Missionary 
Conference held that year at Edinburgh. The careful and 
extensive preparations—which owed much to the devotion 
of Robert Hallowell Gardner—brought together at the end 
of seventeen years the most representative body of Christians 
that had ever gathered in one place since the days of the 
great Councils. Rome alone was absent. The agreement 
reached concerning the basis of faith was impressive in its 
completeness. On the nature of the Church and the need 

1 See Part I, section 16 (pp. 14, 15): “After this period of thirty 
years, the united Church must determine for itself whether there should 
continue to be any exceptions to the rule of an episcopally ordained 
ministry, and, if so, of what nature, giving in their consideration full 
weight to the fundamental principles of the union, on the one hand that 
of a fully unified ministry within the Church, and on the other hand 
that of the maintenance and extension of full communion and fellowship 
with those Churches with which the uniting Churches now severally 
have such fellowship. . . . One essential condition of the attainment 
of such complete unity is that all the members of the united Church 
should be willing and able to receive Communion equally in all of its 
churches cf. Part II, chapter 2, section 2 (p. 34). 
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in no single Article of Faith from the Church Catholic: 
they lay aside only a few abuses which are innovations, and 
have been introduced at a later period of aberration in 
contravention of the Church’s Canons.” “ Nothing with us 
in matters of doctrine and ceremony has been brought in 
which offends against Holy Scripture or the Church 
Catholic.” In a letter handed in by Melanchthon to the Papal 
Legate, Cardinal Campeggio, after the submission of the 
Confession, he goes even further and writes as follows: 
“ We have no dogmatic teaching which differs from that of 
the Roman Church: ... we are prepared to obey the 
Roman Church if only, with that kindness which she has 
consistently shown to each and every people, she will 
withdraw a few points or lighten their burden. . . . Further¬ 
more, we acknowledge with the deepest respect the authority 
of the Pope of Rome and of the whole ecclesiastical con¬ 
stitution, provided that the Pope does not reject us. This 
loyalty to Christ and the Church of Rome we will maintain 
unto our last breath.” The wish and desire of the Con¬ 
fessors of Augsburg “ that the schism may come to an end, 
and a true and united Religion be restored,” were not 
destined to be fulfilled. The projects of Reunion came to 
nothing, chiefly because the Roman Church doubted the 
sincerity of the wishes in that direction expressed by the 
Lutheran theologians and princes. The separation between 
Lutheranism and Rome became fixed and final. But the 
remarkable fact is, that in spite of the finality of the schism, 
the very project of union which contained the great con¬ 
fession of Catholicity became the credal groundwork of 
Lutheranism, defining its normative dogmatic position. It 
was to the Confession of Augsburg, which Melanchthon in 
his Apologia calls “ pia et catholica confessio,” that the 
Lutheran pastors and theologians were required to pledge 
their faith; and even to-day this Confession finds a place in 
the ordination vows of many German Churches. 1 

1 See, further, Confessio Augustana , special number of the Die Hochkirche , 
published on the occasion of the 400th anniversary of the Confession 
of Augsburg. Ernst Reinhardt, Munich, 1930. 
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In accordance with the principles of the Augustana , 
Lutheranism retained in dogma, in constitution, and in 
worship, its connection with the old Church. The “ ecu¬ 
menical Creeds, 55 that is the Apostles 5 Creed, the Creed 
of Nicaea, and the Athanasian Creed, retained their place 
as normative. Episcopacy was preserved in all the northern 
Churches, in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, and 
Finland. In Sweden and in Finland the apostolic succession 
through bishops was continued. It was lost in Finland only 
a few decades ago. In the matter of liturgy, the old forms 
were purged of only a few “ unevangelical 55 elements. The 
normal Lutheran Communion Service is nothing but a 
reformed Roman Mass. Matins and Vespers of the Roman 
Daily Office continued in use in like manner. Private 
confession and absolution remained in use in the Lutheran 
Church until well into the eighteenth century. Vestments, 
such as the alb and the chasuble, the use of incense, the sign 
of the cross, the singing of Latin anthems and hymns were to 
be found in the German Lutheran Churches up to within 
that same century also. In contrast to what happened in 
Calvinist and Zwinglian lands, medieeval churches were not 
despoiled of their pictures by the Lutherans, but were 
preserved in all their richness and beauty. Even tabernacles 
were retained, though no longer put to any use. The 
schools of Lutheran theology took care to emphasise the 
Catholic character of Lutheran teaching. Johann Gerhard 
expressly entitled his Defence of Lutheranism a “ Confessio 
Catholica. 55 Molanus and the philosopher Leibniz vigor¬ 
ously championed the principle of Tradition, and laboured 
for restoration of union with the Church of Rome. Thus 
the Lutheranism of the seventeenth century was marked by 
a strong impulse towards Catholicism. 

It was in the eighteenth century that the great change in 
Lutheranism took place, especially in Germany, the land 
of its birth. Consciousness of any connection with the 
Church Catholic faded : the rationalism of the Enlighten¬ 
ment ( Aufklarung ) became supreme in theology, in worship, 
and in the spiritual life. In the Churches of Germany many 
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THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN 
GERMAN LUTHERANISM 1 

By Friedrich Heiler 

In the eyes of many, the Anglican Church is the only one 
of the Reformed Churches which has retained Catholicity 
in essential points, and, after passing through a period 
of decadence, has triumphantly restored it through the 
great Oxford Movement. The peculiar line of develop¬ 
ment taken in the course of the centuries by German 
Protestantism deprives many observers of any glimpse of 
the vigorous catholicity which was a mark of Lutheranism 
in its original form. It was not Luther’s idea to set over 
against the ancient Catholic Church a new Protestant 
creation; he desired nothing more than that the old Church 
should experience an evangelical awakening and renewal, 
and that the gospel of the sovereign Grace of God should 
take its place as the centre of Christian preaching and piety. 
Luther and his friends wished, as they were never tired of 
emphasising, to be and to remain Catholic. For this very 
reason, the champions of the religion of the Gospel at the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1530 were constrained to make an 
attempt to restore the broken union with the Roman 
Catholic Church. The credal statement drawn up by 
Melanchthon, which was submitted at Augsburg to the Holy 
Roman Emperor, and is known as the Confession of Augs¬ 
burg (Augustana), is an eirenicon intended to serve as an 
instrument of reunion. The Protestant princes and cities 
therein set out a statement that the Protestant doctrine of 
Justification “ stands in no single point in contradiction, 
either to Holy Scripture, or to the Catholic Church and the 
Roman Church, so far as can be ascertained from [official] 
theological teaching.” “ Our Churches,” they say, “ depart 
1 Translated by W. R. V. Brade. 
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of its visible unity a closer harmony was reached than had 
seemed possible. But it was also made plain that there 
was still room for further progress. It was from this Con¬ 
ference that there emerged into a clearer view than had ever 
before been the case the conception of the Anglican 
Communion as the “ Bridge Church 55 of Christendom. 
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a pre-Reformation usage in divine worship died out, or else, 
as in Prussia, was forcibly suppressed. The fusion of 
Lutheranism with the system of the “ Reformed ” Church 
in the so-called “ Union ” in Prussia accelerated the process 
of de-catholicisation. In the nineteenth century, however, 
a powerful reaction against the Protestant Christianity 
of the Enlightenment took place. About the same time 
when in England the Oxford Movement began to breathe 
new life into the Anglican Church, there began in Ger¬ 
many a re-birth of Lutheranism. The jurist F. J. Stahl, 
who led the protest against the Prussian “ Union 55 ; the 
Hessian theologian A. F. C. Vilmar; W. Lohe, the great 
pastor and liturgiologist; Wackernagel, the hymn-writer; 
the liturgiologists Kliefoth and Schoberlein; and lastly 
Rocholl, the champion of the Lutheran Free Church of 
Prussia—these were the Lutheran personalities who 
endeavoured to restore to currency and esteem in the life 
and thought of German Lutheranism the Catholic funda¬ 
mentals of the Confession of Augsburg. Their efforts did 
not indeed win results equal to those achieved by the 
Anglo-Catholic leaders, such as Keble and Hurrell Froude, 
Puscy and Newman. The ever-growing “ Liberalism 55 in 
theology, the individualistic and pietistic form taken by 
the spiritual life of simple bible-loving Christians, together 
with the ever-increasing bitterness of the conflict between 
Protestantism and the Roman Church—these were the 
principal causes which prevented the leavening of the whole 
of German Protestantism through this “ neo-Lutheran ” 
Movement. 

The end of the Great War was followed by a fresh move¬ 
ment towards the Catholicity proclaimed in the Confession 
of Augsburg. In the year 1917, the Jubilee year of the 
Reformation, Pastor Lowentraut of Lausitz published a new 
eirenicon under the title “ One Holy Catholic ( allgemeine ) 
Church,’’ in which he showed that between the teaching of 
Lutheranism in its classical form, and official Roman Catholic 
dogma, no essential difference was to be discerned. This 
work was ordered to be suppressed by the ecclesiastical 
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authorities of Berlin—a modern Protestant auto-da-fe ! In 
the same year Pastor Hansen of Schleswig set forth 95 
theses, modelled on the 95 theses of Luther, wherein in 
outspoken terms he criticised with the utmost severity the 
declension of faith and life in German Protestantism, and 
preached a penitential return to the Church Catholic; 
but, in contrast to Lowcntraut, he drew a clear distinction 
between “ Catholic 95 and “ Roman. 991 These theses pro¬ 
vided the occasion for the foundation of the “ High 
Church Union " (Hochkirchliche Vereinigung) which became 
the vehicle of the Evangelical-catholic Movement in Ger¬ 
many, and found its organ of publicity in the periodical 
Die Hochkirche , begun in 1919. 2 This Union demanded the 
restoration of episcopacy on the basis of the apostolical 
succession; the celebration of the Holy Supper as the central 
act of Divine Worship; the revival of private confession; 
richer and more beautiful liturgical forms; and lastly, the 
foundation of religious brotherhoods. In 1924 the Move¬ 
ment divided into a denominational Church group which 
championed a more sectarian type of Lutheranism, and an 


1 New edition, Munich, 1930. Ernst Reinhardt. “ Stimuli et 
Clavi, i.c. Theses adversus huius temporis errorcs et abusus, quas publice 
sive disputando sive scribendo defendet H. Hansenius.” From these 
theses the following may be quoted: 

2. Protestantismus qui dicitur non habet causam jubilandi, sed 
poenitentiam agendi in cilicio et cinere. 

3. Motus ille reformatorius, qui initium coepit anno 1517, multa 
quidem bona, sed plura mala commovit, vel, ut ita dicam, unum 
expulit diabolum, septem nequiores admisit. 

4. Reformatio quae dicitur iure meritoque deformatio est 
dicenda, quia, quae enixe et bona fide expetebat, parum assecuta 
est. 

5. Ecclesia tunc reformanda prave vel non sine vitiis reformala 
est. 

10. Coetus protestantium catholicitatis obliti a fide verae ccclesiac 
abducti sunt. 

13. Protestantismi nunc haec est indoles: massa perditionis et 
singuli fideles vel singuli coetus fidelium; infidelitas pcrcrebescens 
et parvus grex credentium; mors communis omnium et scintillulac 
vitae in paucis. 

14. Protestantismus ut denuo valeat auctoritate aliqua in re 
publica, pristinae suae meminerit catholicitatis. 

2 Since 1930 edited by the present writer; published by Ernst Rein¬ 
hardt, Munich. 
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oecumenical group which set itself to establish relations with 
Catholic Christians (Orthodox, Anglican, and Roman) and 
had its organ in the periodical Una Sancla. After this journal 
had been banned by the Roman Church, it took a new 
form and a new name, Religious Thought (Religiose Besinnung ) 1 
In this form it remains to-day an organ for mutual discussion 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic Christians in 
Germany. 

After the reunion of the two groups in 1927, the High 
Church Movement exhibited new forms of activity. Until 
this date its programme had dealt almost entirely with 
matters of theoretical interest only, but now, with greater 
boldness, it began to undertake practical schemes as well. 
The Eucharist began to be celebrated in the rich forms 
of the Catholic rite; retreats were held; the practice of 
private confession grew; a breviary for the Daily “ Hours 55 
(1 Stundengebet ) was published. 2 Out of the bosom of the 
High Church Union arose an Order on Franciscan lines, 
the Brotherhood of the Evangelical Franciscan Tertiaries. 
This Order set forth the Franciscan ideal in the spirit of 
Evangelical Christianity. 3 The most important creation of 
the High Church Movement is the Evangelical Catholic 
Eucharistic Society, founded in 1930 as a religious fraternity 
or brotherhood for Germany and Switzerland. Although 
its operations are confined to German Protestant local 
Churches, and its members are priests, theologians, and 
pastors of those local Churches, nevertheless, it accepts 
Catholic dogma, practises Catholic worship, and possesses the 
Catholic system of ecclesiastical order. The seven Catholic 
Sacraments are dispensed, the Eucharist in the Catholic 

1 Now edited by Professor K. Thicme; published by Frommann, 
Stuttgart. 

2 O. J. Mehl’s work Continue instant in Prayer (Haltet an am Gebet), an 
Evangelical Breviary. Two vols. Grimmen in Vorpommern, 1930. 
This work appeared as a private issue by the author. The authorised 
Breviary of the High Church Union bears the title Evangelical-Catholic 
Breviary (Evangelisch-katholisches Brevier). The First Part appeared in 
1932 as a special issue of Die Hochkirche (Ernst Reinhardt, Munich).. 

3 See further Heilcr, Im Ringen um die Kirche (E. Reinhardt, Munich, 
i 930 > P- 5 U ctseq. 
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sense and with Catholic belief in its nature is regularly 
celebrated with an elaborate eucharistic liturgy. 1 Reser¬ 
vation of the Sacred Species is practised, and venerable 
Catholic rites, such as those of Holy Week, are in use. Entry 
into this brotherhood is accomplished by the reception of 
Confirmation at the hands of a Bishop. This Sacrament is 
administered by laying on of hands accompanied by anoint¬ 
ing with Holy Chrism. The brotherhood dispenses all the 
old traditional Orders of the Ministry (the minor orders, 
the sub-diaconate, the diaconate, the priesthood, and 
the episcopate). Apostolical succession was received 
from the Gallican Church of the south of France, a 
Church which, though strictly Catholic, is independent of 
Rome, and whose Episcopate goes back to the Syrian 
Jacobite Church of Antioch, and is therefore reckoned valid 
even by Roman theologians. 2 

With these High Church practices, the Movement com¬ 
bines a deep devotion towards Lutheranism. It uses in 
divine worship Luther’s translation of the Bible, and the 
German Protestant hymns. Luther and the works of 
Lutheran theologians are eagerly read and used. All the 
prayers which are taken from the Roman or other ancient 
Western Liturgies are subjected, so far as is necessary, to 
adjustment in order to bring them into harmony with the 
Evangelical doctrine of Grace. For what the High Church 
Movement seeks is no mere outward and capricious blending 
of Catholic and Protestant usages and traditions, but an inner 
synthesis between Catholic dogma and worship and the 
Protestant faith in Justification and Grace, as these were 
preached by the Reformers, and above all by Martin 
Luther. For an “ Evangelical Catholic ” the terms “ Catho¬ 
lic” and “ Evangelical” are not contradictions, but blend 
harmoniously together. The “ comprehensiveness ” which 
is the very essence of Catholicity, the effort to achieve 

1 See further in Hochkirche , 1931, pp. 109 etseq., 1932, pp. 162 et seq. 
The Evangelical Catholic Celebration of the Holy Eucharist appeared in Munich 
1931, published by Ernest Reinhardt. 

2 See further Hochkirche , 1931, pp. 285 et seq. 
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completeness, and the fullness and variety which are 
characteristic of catholic devotion, must be combined with 
concentration upon the one thing needful, viz. the will for 
purity and sincerity which it is the aim of Evangelical 
preaching to evoke. 

What the High Church Movement in its new form seeks 
to bring about is nothing else than what the Confessors of 
Augsburg in 1530 had in mind when they were vis-a-vis the 
Church of Rome. 1 Of course the Movement seeks union 
not only with Rome, but also with the entire Catholic Church, 
above all with Rome’s elder Eastern sister, and with the 
Catholic Churches of the West separated from Rome. The 
Movement works for close relationship with the Orthodox 
Church of the East, with which it knows that on all dogmatic 
points it is at one. It works also for relations with Anglo- 
Catholic circles, and with High Church and oecumenical 
groups in the Protestant Churches of Europe ; for the High 
Church Movement in no way limits itself to German Luther¬ 
anism, but embraces Lutheranism all over Europe and, 
indeed, European Calvinism likewise. It is most interesting 
to observe how similar Movements are to be found in 
the Lutheran Churches of Scandinavian and Baltic lands, 
in Iceland, and in Finland. They are found also in 
German-speaking and French-speaking Switzerland among 
adherents of the Reformed (Calvinistic) Church; among 
French Huguenots; in Calvinistic Holland ; and in the 
Italian Waldensian Church to which the influence of 
Calvinism extends. In all these countries there are eminent 
and zealous champions of the Catholic Movement. Thus, 
in Latvia there is Bishop Irbe, who was consecrated by 
Archbishop Soderblom, and has now retired. In Sweden 
there are the Pastors Lysander and Erlandson, also Pastor 
Berggren who is the leader of a Brotherhood called the 
“ Socictas S. Brigittae.” In Denmark there is Pastor 
Waldemar Brenk; in Norway the late Pastor Hertzberg; 

1 For statement and programme of the theological groundwork see 
Heiler, Im Ringeti wn die Kirche, published by E. Reinhardt, Munich, 
1931 - 
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in France Professor Wilfred Monod, the founder of the 
Franciscan Brotherhood of the “ Veilleurs 55 ; in Holland 
Pastor Oberman and Professor van der Leeuw; in Italy 
Pastor Ugo Janni 3 editor of the periodical Fede e Vita ; in 
the west of Switzerland Pastor Paquier; in the east Pastor 
G. A. Glinz. Then again there is the “ Berneuchen 55 
Movement in Protestant Germany—so called from the place 
where its first meeting was held. This, in spite of the radical 
Protestantism of its starting-point, has grown steadily nearer 
to the High Church Movement. 1 The opinion expressed years 
ago by Friedrich von Hiigel, namely, that in the most 
refined minds of Protestantism a renaissance of the Catholic 
principle was imminent, is truer than ever to-day. A new 
spirit, Catholic and (Ecumenical, is spreading through the 
world—a spirit essentially one, however varied in the 
different countries may be the forms in which it manifests 
itself. 

Of course in every country militant Protestantism stands 
with sword drawn against any Catholic awakening. This war 
is waged most fiercely in Germany against the High Church 
Movement. We have here to speak of systematic attacks, 
less from the side of the Protestant Church authorities 
—which are in no position to take penal action against 
High Church clergymen, since they also acquiesce in the 
continued ministrations of pastors who deny the Godhead 
of Christ—than from the side of the “ Evangelische Bund ” 
as it is called, a militant Protestant organisation which is 
always at war with the Roman Church, and which now 
includes in its objects strong antagonism to the High Church 
Movement. More dangerous and more widely spread than 
this open warfare is quiet but systematic opposition. 
Generally speaking, a champion of High Church or Catholic 
ideas to-day is proscribed in German Protestantism: in 
the most favourable circumstances he will be regarded as a 
foolish enthusiast; not seldom, however, as a cunning 
emissary of Rome and as a dangerous enemy of Evangelical 
Christianity. Even the majority of the German adherents of 
1 See further Hochkirche , 1930, pp. 116 et seq. y 1932, pp. 77 et seq, 
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the (Ecumenical “ Life and Work 55 and “ Faith and Order 55 
Movements take up a negative attitude towards the High 
Church Movement. A very high degree of love of truth 
and of the spirit of sacrifice is therefore demanded from any¬ 
one who in Germany would openly profess High Church 
and Evangelical Catholic opinions. What gives us con¬ 
stant comfort and hope amid all opposition is the example 
of the Catholic Movement in England, which likewise 
decade after decade has had to go through the fire of 
opposition and affliction. 

However, all the opposition which arises from narrowness 
of mind, ignorance, and often quite irreligious motives in 
addition, will not be able to stay the Catholic Movement. 
And it is just this very German Protestantism, in which 
to-day the enmity against all that is Catholic is so strong, 
which must be the future theatre of the Movement for 
Christian Reunion. More than seventy years ago the High 
Church Lutheran jurist Stahl wrote as follows: “Among 
the German people the schism in the Churches started, in 
that people and there alone lie the seeds of Reunion, if 
only they remain true to the spirit of their own, their German 
Reformation. 55 And no less a person than Archbishop 
Soderblom expressed his agreement with this utterance 
when he wrote to the Jesuit Pribilla: “ More than once I 
have expressed my conviction that if in fact a union (with 
the Church of Rome) ever takes place, it will come about in 
Germany. 55 It is that hope to which the great High Church 
German theologian of the nineteenth century, A. F. C. 
Vilmar, gave expression in solemn words when he said: 
“ The time is coming when it will no longer be as a pious 
but distant hope, but as a present blessed fact, that we can 
say c there is One Shepherd and one flock, 5 bound close and 
fast together in one mind and one faith and one hymn of 
praise in an outward as well as an inward communion on 
this earth and in this present life. 55 
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THE HIGH CHURCH MOVEMENT IN THE 
DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH 

By G. W. Oberman, D.D. 1 

“De Hervormde Kerk in het Koninkrijk der Neder- 
landen,” or more briefly “ de Ncderlandsch Hervormde 
Kerk,” is proud of its title, “ National Church.” It con¬ 
tains rather more than three million members; the 
Roman Catholic Church rather less than three million. 
Disestablishment took place in the middle of the last century; 
consequently at this moment the Dutch Reformed Church is 
no longer a State Church. It is, however, by far the most 
important representative of Reformation principles in 
Holland. The “ Reformed ” 2 Church in Holland, as in 
other lands, has had and still has to suffer much from the 
well-organised Roman Catholic Church, and from the rise of 
smaller Churches and sects. For example, in 1834, and 
again in 1886, many persons separated themselves from the 
Reformed Church as a protest against the theological 
Liberalism which had spread within it. These separatists 
organised themselves later into the “ Gereformeerde ” 
Churches, which number a few hundred thousand 
members. 3 

1 Translated by the Rev. C. L. Gage-Brown. Final revision by the 
author. 

2 On the Continent the term “ Reformed ” has the technical meaning 
of “ Calvinistic,” and in this sense it is applied to the Dutch Church. 
Similarly the term “ Evangelical ” has the technical meaning of 
“ Lutheran.”— Ed. 

3 These Churches uphold the verbal inspiration of the Bible, and main¬ 
tain a strict Church discipline. Their Liturgy is of an extremely 
puritanical type, although their brilliant leader, Dr. A. Kuyper, in his 
book de Eeredienst , has proposed a number of reforms, which are more 
likely to be accepted by the Dutch Reformed Church (which he 
vehemently attacks) than by his own “ Gereformeerde ” Church. 
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In Holland, as in other countries, Secularism is growing, 
and estranges many from the Church. But in spite of this, 
the direction in which the Dutch Reformed Church is 
developing exercises an exceedingly great influence upon the 
spiritual and religious life of Holland. 

If we ask, What is the reason why so many persons leave 
the Dutch Reformed Church, or remain indifferent to it? 
the answer may best be found by asking another question, 
viz. What new desires and aspirations are now beginning to 
be felt in certain circles of the Dutch Reformed Church ? 

The circles in question are of opinion that the greatest 
blemish of the Dutch Reformed Church during the nine¬ 
teenth century—and its greatest blemish even to-day—is the 
very same which the leaders of the Oxford Movement 
discerned and sought to remedy in the Church of England in 
the middle of last century, viz. the loss by the Church of its 
corporate sense . In those days the Dutch Church did not 
seem to know that it was a religious organism or society. 
It seemed unconscious of being a Church in respect of its 
beliefs, its life, its activities, and its worship. It had forgotten 
that it was a part of the Body of Christ, and had a right to 
claim the title “ Catholic.” 

The High Church Movement is not anything new. It is charac¬ 
teristic of the Dutch High Church Movement that it has no 
desire to introduce anything new into the Church. All that 
it wishes is to revive full belief in all the articles of the ancient 
Creeds, and to restore that type of devotion which was 
cherished in the hearts of the original leaders of the 
Reformation. 

In developing our subject, we propose to deal first with 
the Church , secondly with the Creeds , and thirdly with the 
Eucharist. We shall conclude with an historical sketch. 

I. The Church 

The Dutch Reformed Church proclaims, in Article 27 of 
its Confession of Faith, that “it believes and confesses one 
single, Catholic, or Universal Church, which is a Holy 
Assembly of the true believers in Christ.” It is here 
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declared that the Church is no institution of man, but a 
kingdom of which Christ is the King, and which is protected 
and upheld by God. The marks by which the true Church 
may be known are stated to be these: “ If the Church 
practises the pure preaching of the Gospel; if it uses the pure 
ministration of the Sacraments, as Christ instituted them; 
if Church discipline is employed to punish sin ” (Article 29). 
Briefly stated, the teaching of the Confession amounts to 
this, that the Church is the Body of Christ; that it is the 
dispenser to mankind of God’s redemptive revelation made 
in Christ; and that it is Catholic. 


II. The Creeds 

The Catholic character of the Dutch Church is most 
clearly shown in its acceptance of the three oecumenical 
symbols, viz. (1) the Apostles’ Creed; (2) the Nicene Creed, 
and (3) the Quicunque vult or “ Creed of Athanasius.” 

It has in addition three special symbols. These are:— 
(1) “The Dutch Confession of Faith ” (37 articles), com¬ 
piled by Guido de Bray, and accepted in 1566; (2) “ The 
Heidelberg Catechism,” introduced in 1564, from the Pfalz 
district of the Palatinate, where a mild type of Calvinism 
prevailed; and (3) “The Articles of Belief,” directed 
against the Arminians or “ Remonstrants,” drawn up at 
the Synod of Dordrecht (Dort) in the years 1618 and 1619. 

These, of course, are symbols of the Reformation period. 
But even in these the Dutch Church professes her Catholic 
character. 

De Bray, the author of the 37 articles, was from the 
Southern Netherlands. He was a pupil of Calvin, and 
suffered martyrdom at Lille. His Confession of Faith was 
submitted to Calvin. 

The Heidelberg Catechism was introduced into Holland 
from the Palatinate in the reign of Frederick III, “ the 
Pious,” about the year 1560. 

With regard to the Articles of Dordrecht, it is worth 
notice that they were not drawn up without the advice and 
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agreement of certain Anglican divines who were sent to take 
part in the Synod by King James I. 1 

It may fairly be claimed that in the difficult days of the 
Reformation, when the flock of Christ was scattered over the 
whole of Europe, and suffered persecution and exile, the 
leading Reformers, who accepted the principle of “ one 
Shepherd and one flock, 55 made serious attempts to preserve 
both the Church’s unity of belief and also its visible unity. 

III. The Eucharist 

Next in order we inquire, What is the teaching of the 
Dutch Confession about the Eucharist? 

Article 35, speaking of the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist, says: “ This meal is a spiritual table, in which 
Christ gives Himself to us with all His benefits, and causes us 
to enjoy at it both Himself and also the merits of His Passion 
and Death; feeding, strengthening, and comforting our 
poor comfortless souls through the eating of His flesh , and 
refreshing and delighting them through the drinking of His 
blood . The manner in which we eat the Body of Christ is 
not with the mouth, but through the Spirit by faith. 55 

The Preface to the Eucharistic Formularies of our Church 
also speak in the same sense: “ We may not doubt whether 
our souls will be really fed and refreshed through the 
operation of the Holy Ghost with His Body and Blood, when 
we receive that Holy Bread and that Drink in remembrance 
of Him.” 

To some extent the teaching of our formularies is directed 
against the doctrine of the Church of Rome, that Christ is 
offered afresh on the Altar or Communion Table. But it is 
equally a protest against the teaching of those ultra-Pro¬ 
testants who take so “ spiritual 55 a view of the elements of 
Bread and Wine, that their absence would make no real 
difference to the Sacrament. Against such ultra-spiritual- 
ism as this, the Dutch Church asserts that it has pleased God 

1 It may be added that, except by the Puritan party, these Articles 
were not favourably received in England, and that no attempt was 
made to secure their official adoption by the Anglican Church.— Ed. 
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to make the visible tokens of Bread and Wine the bearers of 
a divine reality. Rejecting the false spiritualism of Plato and 
of many of the Greeks, she refuses to make an unbiblical 
separation between spirit and matter, and acknowledges 
Christ as being truly present in the ordinance of the 
Eucharist. 

Holding this doctrine, the High Church Movement 
naturally desires to exalt the Eucharist to the same position 
of honour which Preaching now possesses. In attempting 
this, it is in no wise innovating, but merely adhering in all 
faithfulness to the original principles of the Dutch Reforma¬ 
tion. It is of the utmost importance that this fact should be 
generally recognised at the present time. 

It is the belief of Dutch High Churchmen that the unity of 
the separated Churches will be restored, just where the 
disputes and separations of the Reformation period began, 
viz. in connection with the Eucharist. The most recent 
historical researches have made it evident that Calvin him¬ 
self desired to celebrate the Eucharist every Sunday, 1 as was 
actually done in the Lutheran Churches in his day, and as 
was quite certainly the custom of the primitive Christian 
Church. In the primitive Church the Preaching of the 
Gospel and the Celebration of the Eucharist were united, not 
separated, and Calvin desired to restore their original close 
association. His Sunday Morning Service was based on the 
ancient Eucharistic Service, and was not essentially different 
from ours. The civic authorities of Geneva unfortunately 
refused to allow him permission to celebrate more often than 
once a month, and he reluctantly yielded. After a time 
celebrations ceased to be monthly, and it became the custom 
to celebrate the Eucharist not more than four times a year, 
viz. at Christmas, at Easter, at Pentecost, and in the autumn. 
Calvin writes thus on the subject in his Institutes (Lib. IV. 
ch. xvii, par. 46): “ Things ought to have been done quite 
differently. At least once in every week ought the Table of the 

1 See particularly William D. Maxwell, The Liturgical Portions of the 
Geneva Service Book , 1931, p. 33; and Y. Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith and 
Practice , Evangelical and Catholic , tr. by Hebert, 1900, pp. 164-85. 
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Lord to have been erected at the gathering together of the 
Christians; for [he here repeats what he has said earlier] it 
is beyond doubt that at that time \i.e. the age of the primitive 
Church] the Holy Eucharist was offered to the faithful as 
often as they were gathered together. 55 


A Short Historical Sketch 

We proceed now to give a short historical sketch, the object 
of which is to show how the religious movement known 
as “ Kerkopbouw 55 (literally “ the Building up of the 
Church 55 ) originated, and what is the place which it fills 
to-day in the life of the Dutch Church. Naturally we can 
indicate only the salient points. 

In the last century there were two extreme parties in the 
Church. One was strictly orthodox. It desired to expel 
from the Church everything that seemed inconsistent with 
the exact letter of its Confessions, though it admitted the 
lawfulness—in theory at least—of an appeal to Holy 
Scripture. This movement remained within the Dutch 
Reformed Church, though in spirit it was really one with the 
party of the “ Gereformeerden, 55 which seceded. Beyond 
all doubt this strictly orthodox party was inspired by a pious 
and earnest desire to preserve the complete purity of the old 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to defend it against the attacks of 
the second party, of which we have now to speak. 

This second party was influenced by the movement known 
as “ Illuminism 55 ; also by the Darwinian doctrine of 
Evolution, by Biblical Criticism of a rationalistic type, and 
by Humanism. It regarded the Church mainly as a society 
for maintaining the practices of religion, and for spreading 
among its members new and enlightened ideas. 

Both these parties did a considerable amount of important 
work in their own sphere. Their weakness was that they 
failed to recognise that the Christian Church is something 
more than a Society for maintaining Orthodoxy, or for 
supplying General Needs. A further weakness of both of 
them was that they were intensely individualistic. 
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Conflict between parties does not in all cases weaken a 
Church. A certain amount of difference of opinion may 
often be a good thing. The spiritual and intellectual life of 
a Church ought to be allowed to develop freely in every 
direction, provided that the fundamental principles of 
Christianity are not violated. The Church, like a wise 
mother, may without undue anxiety watch her children 
making excursions in all directions, and exploring untried 
paths in the domains of Science, Art, Ethics, Sociology, and 
Politics. Every age needs its own special type of message, 
and new methods of proclaiming the Word of God. Unless, 
however, disaster is to result, the individuals or the parties 
which have new messages to deliver must not lose their 
consciousness that it is the Church herself that supplies the 
spiritual energy of all who seek for Truth and righteousness 
and justice. 

Besides these two extreme parties, there was also in the 
Reformed Church in the last century a large and influential 
section which adopted a middle position. For a con¬ 
siderable time it dominated the Universities and the Church. 
Few members of it, unfortunately, were conscious of the 
Church as being the Body of Christ; but among the few 
must be mentioned the honoured name of Prof. J. H. 
Gunning of Leiden, who pleaded in a number of writings for 
the “ Una Sancta,” and expressed aspirations about public 
worship which at best caused only astonishment in the minds 
of the ordinary churchgoers of his day. His voice sounded 
like a lonely cry in the fierce battle of the parties, which 
became more and more hostile to one another. 1 

It was not till after the spiritual and material devastation 
produced by the Great War that the leaders of all parties 
began seriously to ask themselves whether things could 
continue as they were in the Church of Holland. On the 
one hand there was a striving for great purity of doctrine; 

1 It would be interesting to consider how far Newman’s preaching 
influenced Gunning. Unfortunately Newman’s secession to Rome 
alienated the sympathies of many in Holland from the Oxford Move¬ 
ment and from the ideas associated with it. 
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on the other hand a desire to permit great freedom of private 
opinion. But dominating the situation was the growing 
menace of Secularism, imported from Germany in the form 
of Marxism, and a type of Liberalism indifferent towards 
religion. 

The moment had come for the establishment of “ Kerkop- 
bouw 55 (“ the Building-up of the Church ”) and of “ Kerk- 
herstel 55 (“ the Restoration of the Church ”). 

“ Kerkopbouw 95 would have nothing to do with the 
policy of Excommunication, which was defended by the 
leaders of “ Kerkherstel. 99 “ Kerkopbouw 59 desired that 
the reorganisation of the Church should be brought about by 
means of brotherly conferences, and through the gradual 
spread of the new outlook, which the founders of “ Kerkop¬ 
bouw, 99 under the leadership of Prof. A. M. Brouwer, had 
been advocating for several years past. 

The publication of the Lambeth Report of 1930 seemed to 
many to indicate the way in which a satisfactory new out¬ 
look upon religion and upon life might be attained. 

In the Lambeth Report was found clearly expressed 
precisely what so many people had themselves for a long 
time been inarticulately seeking, viz. the conviction that the 
Church is the Body of Christ, which we do not create or 
control, and that the Church is Catholic—not merely 
national. In the “ Una Sancta 99 is to be found the summons 
and the inspiration to engage in conflict against War and on 
behalf of Peace; also against class-hatred and race-hatred on 
behalf of national and international righteousness and 
equity. 

The dissemination of the principles of “ Kerkopbouw 99 
has taught many to realise what the Church really is, viz. the 
bearer of God’s revelation to the world. This conception 
of the Church, however, is native—not derived from 
England. The Lambeth Report and the educational work of 
“ Kerkopbouw 99 merely gave the impetus which enabled 
Dutch Churchmen to see for themselves the Catholicity of 
their own Confessions of Faith. They suggested, moreover, 
the possibility of raising our own little party disputes to a far 
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higher plane. We now saw that the whole world is in need, 
and we asked ourselves, Can the Church remain in conflict, 
to its own destruction ? 1 

The translation of the Lambeth Report, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Prof. Aalders is remarkable in this respect, that 
it is the only translation into a foreign language. The 
publication was undertaken, not with the purely scientific 
motive of supplying information about another Church, but 
definitely with the object of achieving greater unity with the 
Church of England, which, more obviously than any other 
non-Roman Church, has the vocation to draw closer together 
the Churches of the Reformation, conducting them beyond 
the limits of their narrow—sometimes sinfully narrow— 
national outlook back to the “ Una Sancta.” More than 
ever in our days, when Nationalism is served and worshipped 
as a deity, is there need of the “ Una Sancta.” 

The Dutch Reformation cannot be thought of without 
remembering the assistance rendered to it by “ the Church 
of the Exiles ” in London, where men like Micron and a 
Lasco minstered. These influenced the Reformation in 
England as well as in Holland. 

It will be long before “ High Church ” principles will be 
able to find free and full expression in Holland. This will 
not be accomplished without a fierce struggle—indeed this 
has already begun in places. Everything that deviates from 
Puritan practice is liable to be dubbed “ Roman.” The 
Sermon is still regarded as by far the most important element 
in worship; and most people still feel at home in their white¬ 
washed churches, upon which the iconoclast has laid his 
heavy hand. 

Liturgical Worship 

Nevertheless, there is already a turn in the tide. “ Kerkop- 
brouw ” insists on the principle that in liturgical worship the 

1 It may here be mentioned that not all the members of “ Kerkop- 
bouw ” are definitely “ High Church.” In fart, the expression “ High 
Church ” is still little known in Holland, although Prof. Haitjema has 
published a book under that title. There are certainly members of 
“ Kerkherstel ” who are also “ High Church ” in sympathy. 
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worshipping community stands before God regarding Him 
as actually present; and that public worship is more than 
meditation or instruction—that it is, in fact, worship . This 
teaching is winning acceptance. At the present time there 
are being everywhere held what are called “ liturgical 
sendees,” which show that something more is desired than 
has hitherto been provided. Only a few, however, as yet 
think of altering the character of the Sunday Morning 
Service. 


Youth Services 

More important from our point of view is the “ Church 
Youth Service Movement.’ 3 

In many parishes services are now being held for young 
people between the ages of sixteen and thirty. Ten years 
ago these services were started in the Dutch Reformed 
Church at Rotterdam. The enthusiasm and interest which 
these services aroused is one of the most remarkable outward 
signs of the spiritual development which is now in progress in 
the Church of Holland. 

Whenever possible, these services are conducted by 
Ministers who understand the problems of the young. It is 
significant that wherever these Youth Services are held, a 
form of Liturgy is used which differs entirely from that used at 
ordinary services. Consciously or unconsciously the young 
people desire more and more to assist to set the Church free 
from the bonds of the Rationalism and the narrow un¬ 
spiritual Utilitarianism of the nineteenth century. There is 
also more appreciation among the young of what the 
Church really is, and what Public Worship really means, 
than among the older generation which grew up under the 
influence of Rationalism. 

In these Sendees for Youth are to be found Confession of 
Sin and Absolution, Praise, and the use of the Gloria . 

At many Youth Services there is a fixed Communion 
Table, upon which the offerings are placed, after they have 
been received by the server. On the Table stand flowers; 
at some services on High Festivals, candles are lighted. 
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We can perfectly understand the fear entertained by many, 
that by means of these Youth Services the Services of the 
Church are being modified in a direction away from 
Puritanism. 

The Liturgical Commission 

There is more even than this. For the last ten years a 
Liturgical Commission, under the leadership of Prof. G. van 
der Leeuw of Groningen, has been engaged in revising, 
entirely in a High Church spirit, our Public Services, in¬ 
cluding Communion, Baptism, Confirmation, and Marriage. 

At the end of the present year (1933), a circle of persons 
imbued with views like his will begin the issue of a quarterly 
circular letter, the purpose of which will be to revive the use 
of the Ecclesiastical Calendar. In the Calendar which is 
proposed to circulate will be included the names of old 
Christian saints. It will also contain daily readings from 
Scripture for use in church and privately. 

Evening Prayer 

Here and there the traditional custom of Evening Prayer is 
beginning to be revived. The services used are composed 
in the spirit of Compline. In Holland a form of Vespers 
outlasted the Reformation. But after a time Vespers 
became unpopular and died out partly because it was 
looked upon as “ Roman,” and partly because it lacked 
the attractive feature of a sermon. 

The Episcopate 

A word must be added concerning the Episcopate and the 
Apostolic Succession. 

No minister is admitted to serve in the Dutch Church 
otherwise than by the confirmation, with laying-on of hands, 
of the Minister or Ministers of the Word, who are present at 
the ordination ceremony. There is involved in this method 
of ordination an implicit—and as yet unconscious—recogni¬ 
tion of a Unity of the Christian Ministry, which is thus 
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preserved from generation to generation through the 
centuries. 

Our Church has no Bishops; it has, however, leaders, and 
methods of administration. Of late years many desires have 
been expressed for the adoption of some form of Episcopacy, 
as being needed in the interests both of the Church and of its 
Ministers as an aid to greater efficiency. At present 
C£ Kcrkopbrouw 55 advocates the policy of making provision 
for needs which in other lands are satisfied by the institution 
of Episcopacy, by reviving in some suitable form the old 
Dutch institution of “ Church Visitors.” The Dutch, it 
must be remembered, are strongly attached to freedom, and 
strenuously resist—and quite rightly—all forms of spiritual 
domination, and coercion of one believer by another. 
This circumstance constitutes a difficulty. On the other 
hand it may be urged that adequate scope is already provided 
for freedom and individualism by the fact of the virtual 
independence of the individual parishes under their own 
Church Council. 

Possibly a practical solution might be found in the pro¬ 
visional recognition of particular persons, who might be 
voluntarily accepted as Bishops, until such time as the great 
majority of the Church came to desire the revival of the 
Episcopate by an official act of the Church. 

There appears to be no ground for the view that a “ Re¬ 
formed ” [Calvinistic] Church must necessarily be opposed 
to Episcopacy. For example, the Hungarian “ Reformed ” 
Church has Bishops, and many Presbyterians have desired a 
“ moderated 99 (not prelatical) Episcopate. 

Confession 

The restoration of voluntary Confession as a preparation 
for Holy Communion will meet with no less opposition than 
the restoration of Episcopacy. In Holland, Confession is 
regarded as something especially Roman, though of course 
it is not. What is really Roman is compulsory, not voluntary 
Confession. 

Luther retained the practice of Confession; and in the 
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“ Reformed 55 Church the “ House Visitation 55 took its place. 
Most Ministers of the Dutch Church now appoint special 
times for holding private consultations with their parish¬ 
ioners. At these interviews Confession is becoming more 
usual. At the present time, it is becoming more and more 
generally realised that the result of abolishing Confession has 
been that many persons who have fallen into sin or are 
troubled with scruples, anxieties, fears, or difficulties, are 
driven to consult physicians, not all of whom in Holland 
understand the secret of religious Faith, the power of the 
Gospel of Grace, and the value of the relief given by the 
Confession of sin in the sight of God. 

The Ideals of William the Silent (1533-1584) 

In this year (1933)3 the birthday of William the Silent 
(April 24, 1533) is being everywhere remembered. Motley 
in his Rise of the Dutch Republic thus writes: “ The pistol of 
the insignificant Gerard destroyed the possibility of a united 
Netherland State; while during the life of William there was 
union in the policy, unity in the history of the country. 95 

William of Orange also desired to preserve the unity of the 
Northern and Southern Netherlands. We should keep that 
in mind also. 

But in this Year of Remembrance of William the Silent, 
the important thing for us to realize is that that Prince’s 
ideals were utterly different from those of the iconoclasts and 
fanatics of the Northern and Southern Netherlands. William 
held, after his conversion, to the ideal of a Church of the 
Reformation, which through its adherence to the Confession 
of Augsburg (1530) established an understanding between 
real Calvinists and Lutherans, and secured freedom of con¬ 
science and liberty of public worship for Roman Catholics 
as well. 

The unity of the Church on earth is not achieved by the 
force of weapons or of laws. It is given to us in Christ, for 
the Church is His, not man’s. Catholic unity, as distin¬ 
guished from ecclesiastical individualism and separatism, 
belongs to the essential character of the Church of Christ. 
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CATHOLIC IDEALS IN THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND 

Based on the teaching of the late 
H. J. W OTHERSPOON, D.D. 1 

Introductory 

The Articles Declaratory of the Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland in Matters Spiritual 2 begin with the statement that 
“ The Church of Scotland is part of the Holy Catholic or 
Universal Church.” The Basis of Union begins with the 
same declaration of Catholic incorporation, made in terms 
nearly identical. 

No one, probably, will challenge the assertion that the 
emphatic care with which the claim to Catholicity is stated 
owes much to the revival of Catholic consciousness and 
ideals in Scotland that the last half-century has witnessed. 

“ Revival ” is the accurate expression of what has taken 
place, not introduction. Belief in the Church has always 
been an integral part of the religion of Scotland. So long 
as Reformed Theology retained its sway in the Church, her 
unity was held to be a primary obligation. “ It is the duty 
of the faithful to protest against corruptions and defects, 
and they should not conform to what they think sinful, but 
to separate from a true Church and to erect another on the 
same ground is absolutely forbidden.” 3 “ When we see 

1 It was originally intended that an essay on this subject should be 
written for the present volume by the Rev. H. J. Wotherspoon, D.D., 
minister of St. Oswald’s parish, Edinburgh. After his unexpected 
death, the present essay was contributed by two of his friends, ministers 
of the Church of Scotland. It is based on the teaching of Dr. Wother¬ 
spoon, in particular as given in an essay read by him shortly before his 
death to the Christian Unity Association, Edinburgh. 

2 Adopted in 1926. 

3 The Doctrine of Schism in the Church of Scotland , G. W. Sprott, p. 2. 
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this or that amiss in a Church we are bidden to exhort one 
another and to provoke one another to good, but not to 
separate.” 1 

The continuity of the Church was also taught. The 
Reformers regarded their work as one of reformation, not 
destruction and substitution. “ The Scottish Reformers in 
1558 . . . required that ‘ the Church be reformed in 
accordance with the precepts of the New Testament, the 
writings of the Ancient Fathers, and the godly laws of the 
Emperor Justinian.’ ” 2 “ The Church now, the Church 
in Luther’s days, and the Church before his days ... is 
and was still one and the same Church and always visible, 
but first in health and wholesome vigour, next by degrees 
contracting sickness. . . . Neither have we another Church 
or a new Church . . . but the same Church and a renewed 
Church.” 3 

The Second Helvetic Confession, “ the chief Confession of the 
Reformed Churches,” 4 vigorously claims for the Reformed 
Churches the right to be acknowledged Catholics, and to 
this Confession the Church of Scotland repeatedly gave its 
approbation. 

It is not irrelevant to dwell a little upon the above- 
mentioned particulars concerning the position of the 
Reformed Church in Scotland; for they are not in acci¬ 
dental relation to the revival of Catholic sentiment and 
purpose within that Church, nor have they merely been 
disinterred for apologetic uses. On the contrary, they are 
fundamental to the modern Movement, and the source of 
a large part of its inspiration. In fact the forerunners of 
the Movement were students of “the Church principles 
of old-fashioned Presbyterians.” 5 

The influence of Catholic principles and practice in Scot¬ 
land is very closely connected with the operations of two 

1 George Gillespie, quoted by Sprott, p. 15. 

2 H. J. Wotherspoon and J. M. Kirkpatrick, A Manual of Church 
Doctrine, p. 18. 

3 Patrick Forbes, quoted by Sprott, p. 9. 

4 Janies Cooper, Confessions of Faith and Formulas, p. C. 

5 G. W. Sprott, Schism, p. 61. 
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Societies, the Church Service Society, and the Scottish 
Church Society. Neither has ever claimed that it included 
in its membership all who valued the principles for which 
it contends; but both these Societies served to organise 
diffused sympathies which, without their agency, would 
hardly have effected much. 

The Church Service Society was formed in 1865. The 
object was “ the study of the liturgies—ancient and modern 
—of the Christian Church, with a view to the preparation and 
publication of forms of Prayer for Public Worship and services 
for the Administration of the Sacraments, 5 ’ and other rites. 1 

Membership in this Society was not limited in any way 
by theological prepossessions, but the bond of union was 
very much more than merely aesthetic. It was a devotional 
bond, based on a common appreciation of the reverence 
necessary for the invocation of God, and of the glory of 
divine worship. Influence exerted through Common Wor¬ 
ship cannot fail to affect the whole attitude of the mind, 
and in consequence the work of the Church Service Society 
not only transformed the standard and norm of worship, 
but also fostered an appreciation of the Catholic inheritance 
of the Church. 

The Scottish Church Society was constituted in 1892. “ It 
was founded by a group of ministers and laymen ”— 
prominent among whom was Dr. John Macleod of Govan— 
“ who recognised in the exigencies of their time a clear call 
to bear witness to the principles and practice of Catholic 
Christianity as embodied in the Standards and Law of the 
Church of Scotland. The group included men of the most 
eminent position. The first president was the eminent 
scholar and theologian, Professor William Milligan, then 
Principal Clerk to the General Assembly. Among the 
original members were no fewer than seven past or pros¬ 
pective Moderators ” 2 of General Assemblies. 

The Motto chosen for the Society was— Ask for the old 
paths , and walk therein ; its general purpose was “ to defend 

1 See John Kerr, The Renascence of Worship. 

2 The Scottish Church Society. Its Work . . . and Aims , 1925. 
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and advance Catholic doctrine as set forth in the ancient 
Creeds and embodied in the Standards of the Church of 
Scotland, and to assert Scriptural principles in all matters 
relating to Church order and policy, Christian work and 
spiritual life throughout Scotland.” There followed a list 
of twenty-two “ Special objects,” of which the first was 
the affirmation of “ the Divine basis, supernatural life and 
heavenly calling of the Church.” Others referred to the 
historic continuity of the Church, Ordination, the Sacra¬ 
ments . . . restoration of the Holy Communion to its 
proper place, Daily Service, the Christian Year . . . con¬ 
sideration of Social problems “ with a view to their adjust¬ 
ment on a basis of Christian justice and brotherhood,” 
maintenance of the law of Marriage . . . “ the deepening of 
a penitential sense of the sin of Schism, and the furtherance 
of Catholic unity.” 

“ It was a spacious programme, but in nothing, as it was 
presently made clear (unless in the reference to the Christian 
Year), disputable as divergent from the standards or law of 
the Church. ...” 1 

It is, of course, very difficult to compute the measure of 
success with which this programme has been pursued, or 
the range to which its influence has extended. In some 
directions the force of witness and example has wrought 
with unmistakable success. The observance of the Great 
Festivals of our Redemption is now taken for granted in 
the major part of Scotland, although Ascension Day has 
still to receive a place co-ordinate with the others. Holy 
Week devotion has taken deep root, and promises to fill the 
land. The doctrine of a lawful Ministry, of the preservation 
of Orders through ordination by the ordained, of Apostolic 
Succession, has been vindicated as an essential element of 
the very constitution of the Church, and is far more justly 
estimated than it was fifty years ago in the common mind 
of the Church’s teachers; but it is not necessary to dwell 
on this subject of the Ministry here, as it is more fully dealt 
with later. 

1 H. J. Wotherspoon, James Cooper : a Memoir , p. 164. 
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The arguments for daily services and open churches have 
not been without effect: the laity, in particular, show 
increasing sensitiveness to the impropriety of keeping the 
House of God unused all the week long. Statistics of this and 
of similar practices would be very difficult to collect, but no 
one who has known Church-life in Scotland for, say, forty 
years can doubt that a great change has passed over it, and 
that there is much closer affinity to Catholic temper and 
method. 

The Celebration of the Holy Communion was the prin¬ 
cipal subject of consideration at the first Conference of the 
Scottish Church Society which was held in Glasgow in 
1893. Dr. John Macleod of Govan opened it thus: “ The 
object of this paper is to assert and enforce . . . the position 
which ought to be authoritatively claimed for the Holy 
Communion as the distinctive and divinely-appointed Lord's 
Day Service of the Christian Church. 55 1 

Response to this teaching has been rather slow in coming. 
But there are Churches in which the Eucharist is celebrated 
once a week, and it is increasingly common to find this the 
principal service on Easter Day, on Christmas or the first 
Sunday after, and on Whitsunday. 

Eucharistic Worship 

With the conception of Eucharistic Worship progress 
has been much greater. Services authorised and used by 
General Assembly provide for “ the commemoration of 
that one offering up of Himself, by Himself, upon the 
Cross . . . and a spiritual oblation of all possible praise 
unto God for the same. 55 2 

By process of circumstance, the two subjects which have 
engrossed the largest space in the thoughts of those who 

1 Scottish Church Society Conferences , First Series , p. 113. “I am of 
course aware,” Dr. Macleod added, “ that we are justified in pleading 
for even more than a weekly celebration.” In the Report of the 
second Conference, entitled The Divine Life in the Church , the first volume 
is devoted to an elaborate study by Dr. Macleod of the Doctrine of 
Christian Baptism and Baptismal Regeneration. 

2 Confession of Faith XXIX, ii. 
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have set Catholic ideals before them have been the vital 
connexion between the Memorial made at the Lord’s 
Table and the Heavenly Priesthood of the Lord, and, 
secondly, the meaning of the Christian Ministry. The 
importance of the latter in present conditions may, we 
hope, justify us in devoting to it a preponderant proportion 
of what space remains. But the Eucharistic Memorial 
demands mention first. 

“ This is the glory of Christian worship, not merely that 
we can come and pray to Jesus, but that He comes sacra¬ 
mentally into the midst of the assembly of His faithful 
people, and that therein we arc united to Him in appearing 
before the Father. The Church of Jesus Christ is enabled 
by this Sacrament—and in that way only—to present before 
God on earth the Memorial of Him, who personally appears 
before God in Heaven. And in the perception of that lies the 
discernment of that which is undoubtedly the ineffable glory of 
Christian worship . ... I see Jesus really —though mystically 
and sacramentally—here on earth, making with us the 
Memorial of His own Passion, appearing in the presence of 
God, and carrying us along with Him in one intercession 
before the Father.” 1 

“ Christ in the Heavens is Himself the Memorial, the 
anamnesis before God, of His Passion and Death 2 . . . 
Joined to the Lord, we are with Him one Spirit—He in us 
and we in Him—we in Him to be presented to God in His 
appearing before the Father: He in us to plead here too 
what there He pleads. 3 . . . The Eucharist is our co¬ 
operation with Christ in His Heavenly Ministry: or equally 
it is His co-operation with us in our approach to God.” 4 
The Eucharist is “ the form in which our Lord by our 
means represents the Heavenly oblation which in the 
Heavens is presented in His own Person 5 . . . the form in 
which He in the midst of the Church praises God.” 6 

1 John Macleod, The Gospel in the Institution of the Holy Communion , 
p. 64. 

2 H. J. Wotherspoon, Religious Values in the Sacraments , p. 239. 

3 lb p. 241. 4 Jb., p. 241. 

6 lb ., p. 245. G lb p. 247. 
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The Ministry 

The Church of Scotland is of the type described historic¬ 
ally as “ Reformed,” and this is a term to be preferred as 
more positive, less indeterminate than “ Presbyterian,” 
which by very many seems taken to mean church govern¬ 
ment by a system of graded courts, or the disuse in worship 
of liturgical forms, and to have little other content. 

The “ Reformed ” were distinguished by their purpose to 
preserve and maintain a purified Catholicism, continuity 
in the doctrine of the Catholic creeds, continuity in the 
Catholic principles relating to the Holy Ministry, continuity 
with regard to “ the two Chief Sacraments,” as the Scots 
Confession calls them, of Holy Bapdsm and the Lord’s 
Supper. For evidence of the clear assertion of this purpose, 
reference may be made to the declaration and claim made 
in the chief Confession of the Reformed Churches, the 
formal manifesto of their consensus known as the Second 
Helvetic Confession. In it they express desire to be recog¬ 
nised as Christians and Catholics inasmuch as they 
“ believe and freely confess whatsoever things are defined 
out of the Scriptures in the Creeds and in the decrees 
(definitions) of those first four and most excellent 
Councils—held at Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus and 
Chalcedon . . . touching the mystery of the Incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ”—and they add, “ we condemn 
all things contrary to the same. And thus we retain 
the Christian sound and Catholic Faith whole and inviol¬ 
able ”; and they state that “ the Apostles ordained pastors 
and teachers in all Churches by the commandment of 
Christ, who by such as have succeeded them have taught 
and governed the Church unto this day.” For this succes¬ 
sion of Ministers they say, “ let them be ordained of the 
presbyters with public prayer and the laying on of hands.” 

To this declaration and claim the Church of Scotland 
has formally adhered, first at a Convention held at St. 
Andrews (1566), at which most of the Scottish leaders of 
the Reformation were present; and again at the General 
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Assembly which followed, held at Edinburgh in December 
of that year. 

And in thus acting the Church of Scotland merely set the 
seal of faithfulness to her past history from the days of her first 
apostle St. Ninian. “ To him alone of all British Saints, 55 
says Dean Stanley, “ a coeval monument still points in in¬ 
controvertible evidence 55 —the tombstones, at Kirkmadrine, 
of his fellow-labourers, “ holy and eminent, 55 and witnesses 
to the Nicene Faith. 1 St. Columba and St. Mungo we know, 
and we know not less the word of the truth of their Gospel. 
Professor Cooper can say, in his rich and learned book on 
Confessions of Faith and Formulas , that while “ St. Margaret 
found abuses and sloth in the Church of her husband’s 
realm (1069-93), she found no heresy 55 ; and he could 
add, concerning the Scottish Church five hundred years 
later, that our Reformers never dreamt of abandoning any 
article of the ancient and Catholic Faith. “ The second 
Prayer-book of Edward VI, ordained by Act of Parliament 
for England in 1552, was adopted by c The Congregation, 5 
i.e. the Reformed party in Scotland, as part of their apparatus 
and it was widely used among them. 55 

The Church of Scotland has its own experience, its own 
history, and its own tradition. In much too its history is 
an isolated one; but this fact, especially in relation to the 
preservation of its tradition, has not been in all respects to 
its disadvantage. The Church of Scotland is what it is: 
viz. a part of the Catholic Church which has adopted the 
Reformed system. We do not know how far that system is 
generally maintained by those communions that derive 
from it; but certainly by the Church of Scotland, and in 
particular with regard to the Holy Ministry which is our 
immediate subject, that system is maintained fully and with 
precision. 

In demonstration of this we need instance only one out¬ 
standing fact, viz. that as recently as 1925 this Church has 

1 The Dean wrote of 44 unmistakeable characters, 5 * his reference being 
to the fine old Roman lettering of the inscription. It is as clear to-day as 
at the first. 
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reassumed and re-enacted the Form of Presbyterial Church 
Government put forth by the Westminster Assembly of 1643. 
This is its present standard of law and practice, and it is 
actively operative. 

In the crisis of our Lord’s public life, when the prospect 
of rejection by the Jews became evident and when He 
accepted that prospect (merely saying, “ How am I straitened 
till it be accomplished ”), His first measure (in which von 
Hiigel saw the emergence of the Institutional Element in 
Christianity) was the creation of the Christian Ministry by 
the choosing and ordaining of the Twelve Apostles, to be 
the executors of the New Covenant, and the foundation- 
stones of the future City of God. These were men whom 
His Father had given Him for this end. It would be for 
them to maintain their Lord’s own testimony to the Father, 
to carry forward the proclamation of the everlasting Gospel, 
now perfected to be a Divine amnesty to the whole 
world, 1 and to build in Christ’s name the living Temple of 
God fit for the Jerusalem which comes down out of Heaven. 

On the day of Pentecost, the Heavenly Gift of Power 
from on High descended. Thousands received it. To all 
these our Blessed Lord, now lifted up from Cross to 
Throne, gave repentance and the supreme gift of the 
remission of sins. All these, through the operation of 
the mediating Spirit, were knit into a Society super- 
naturally constituted and nourished by the life of Christ 
Himself. Once more God breathed into the lifeless clay, 
and the Body prepared for Christ received His life. It 
became His organism. It became to Him what the flesh 
is to the human soul, viz. a localised and visible organ of* 
self-expression and action. Just as Nature, in Goethe’s 
phrase, is “ the living garment of God by which we see Him,” 
so the corporate life of the Church is a living garment, 
beautiful in manifold ways, and inexpressibly sacred because 
within it is Christ’s Mystical Body. Christ’s words, Lo, / 
am with you all the days , are being continually fulfilled. Of 
1 Gen. ii. 2 ; Heb. ix. 28. 
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this Church, Catholic and Apostolic, Christ is the Head: 
His is its informing ruling mind; and His is the Spirit 
which is the source of its life. It is because He lives in it 
that the Church lives an undying life against which death 
and hell are powerless. 

The Church is the locus of grace, and of the Spirit of 
Adoption, “ whom the world cannot receive, 5 ’ but who to 
as many as receive Him gives freedom from the law of sin 
and death, that henceforth they may keep the law of the 
new creation, “ the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” 
St. Paul sums up the new status of believers in the striking 
phrase: “ If any man be in Christ he is a new creation. 55 

“ The Church of God, as being an organism, has organs 
none of which is dispensable. God, not man, has set our 
Lord’s ministry in the Church and, first, Apostles.” 

Nor is it possible to forget that on the evening of that 
Great Day on which Christ rose from the dead, He came 
to the Apostles that through them He might come to the 
Church. He willed that to their great joy they might see 
Him again, and that He might impart to them two supreme 
gifts—one to be passed on to others “ like Bread at Sacra¬ 
ment,” the Peace which He had made by the Blood of His 
cross; and the other to be all their own as Apostles, to be the 
“ earnest 55 of the Gift unspeakable promised by the Father, 
namely, the creative Holy Spirit, the author of the new 
creation, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son. 

Concerning the authority committed to the Apostles we 
read: “ Jesus therefore said to them again , £ Peace be unto you : 
as the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you* And when Pie 
had said this , He breathed on them and saith unto them , ‘ Receive 
ye {the) Holy Spirit .’ 55 % 

The choosing and appointing of the Apostolate was 
determinative . By that act, the type of the Church’s organ¬ 
isation and the direction of its future development were 
fixed in advance: in fact, the Church itself began with that setting 
apart and mission of the Twelve . With all due respect to 
Dr. Headlam, the Ministry does not derive from the Church, 
but historically precedes the Church. As the Father has sent 
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Christ into the world, so Christ sends the Twelve into the 
world. They are His chosen witnesses, and on the Rock of 
their witness He will build. As Christ represents the Father, 
so the Church represents Christ to the world; but it is the 
Apostolate that represents Christ to the Church. The 
Apostolate possesses His full commission—a commission 
containing all that the Church will require to the end of 
time. The plenitude of ministry is annexed to the apostolic 
office, and from this plenitude the Twelve extract and 
delegate by sub-commission, as need demands, first the 
lower functions of (mainly) secular charge by the ordination 
of the Seven; secondly, by “ ordaining presbyters in every city ,” 
they share with others the higher stewardship of the Word, 
and Sacraments, and Ecclesiastical Government. Possibly, 
as some think—we speak, not controversially but only illus¬ 
tratively—at a later stage a third delegation emerged, viz. 
that of the apostolic power of superintendence, for the 
establishment of the Historic Episcopate. 

However, be the number of Orders what it may, the Chris¬ 
tian Ministry as such derives from the Apostolate: in the words 
of Principal Hill (the highest Presbyterian authority whom 
we can quote), it (the Ministry) “ succeeds to all in the Apostolic 
office which is transmissible.” 1 Christ’s word to the Apostles, 
“ As my Father has sent me , so send I you ” (St. John xx. 21), 
applies to the ministerial office as received through them by 
us. It is, therefore, an office of representation . In order to 
be concise, I venture to omit here further reference to what 
may be called “ canonical 55 differences, i.e. differences in 
the distribution of ministerial powers among the various 
orders of the Ministry, or what Dr. Sprott used to call 
“ the marshalling of presbyters.” Questions concerning the 
grades of the Ministry, the number of the Orders, and even 
the proper minister of ordination, do not fundamentally 
affect the doctrine of ordination, on which alone we wish to 

1 See the subject fully discussed in Lectures in Divinity (5th edit., 1850), 
by the late George Hill, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrews, pp. 522-558. Dr. Hill was appointed Professor of Divinity 
at St. Andrews in 1778. He died in 1820. 
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concentrate attention in this Essay. We leave also out of 
account Lutheran views of the nature of the Ministry, because 
we think that among Lutherans the background of Church 
life and the forces that determine ecclesiastical organisation 
are more national than doctrinal. The maxim, cujus regio ejus 
religio , is deeply rooted in Lutheranism, and this principle 
does not lend itself to theorising. Sweden is believed to 
possess a regular Ministry, but not a doctrine concerning its 
importance. Disregarding such exceptions, it is, we think, 
fair to say that there is a common view of the nature and 
authorisation of the Ministry held by Christendom generally, 
viz. by the Eastern Churches , also by the Unreformed and 
Reformed Western Churches ,—in other words, by the Romany by 
the Anglican , and by Scottish Churches, certainly (as shown 
here) by the Church. This view is that the Church, being 
a substantive and continuous corporation, founded by 
Christ Himself, has received from Him certain cardinal 
institutions: “ Ministry , Ordinances , and Oracles of God ” (as 
the Westminster Confession phrases it) : that the Ministry 
(like the Word and Sacraments) is in the Church by Christ’s 
own act: that He instituted it by ordaining and giving 
mission to the Apostles: and that it is continuous in the 
Church from them. This view, or rather this doctrine, is, 
that “ ordination makes the Minister and that ordination is 
and must be “ by the ordained,” the ordained being (in 
Baxter’s somewhat happy phrase) “ the conveying cause ” in 
this as in other ordinances. Christ Himself is, of course, 
the ultimate and also the immediate Administrator of all 
His ordinances and therefore of this one; nevertheless, He 
administers them only in His Church and through His Ministry, 
the Ministry being itself His own ordinance for that pur¬ 
pose. In testimony that such a view is common to the 
Western and Eastern Churches, Roman, Orthodox, Angli¬ 
can, and Reformed, it will be sufficient to quote once more 
Principal Hill. One cannot quote surer authority for what 
is and what is not the doctrine of the Church of Scotland 
than “ Hill’s Lectures.” He dwells in one passage on the 
perpetuity of the Church and Ministry, and speaks of our 
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Lords promise in St. Matthew xxviii. 20 as “ conveying an 
assurance of the presence of Jesus with all those who in all the 
periods of this age (till the Advent ) should succeed to the office of 
the Apostles.” And he concludes, “ These are the heads of 
argument which the members of the Church of Rome and of the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches agree in opposing to the pre¬ 
sumptuous conclusion by which a spirit of fanaticism would represent 
the offices of a standing Ministry as useless.” “ We Presbyterians ,” 
he says again, “ join with the Church of Rome and the Church of 
England in holding that the persons vested with Church government 
derive their powers, not from the people, but from Jesus Christ by 
His Ministers.” He defines ordination as “ the appointment of 
Jesus Christ, conveying a ‘ character ’ by the instrumentality of the 
office-bearers of the Church ” : that is to say, of men bearing 
the ministerial office as having been themselves ordained by 
presbyters of the Church of God. 

In stating this doctrine of ordination we have used citations 
from Presbyterian sources, because we are more familiar with 
them than with other sources, and also to justify what we 
have said, that this view is common to the group of Churches 
called Reformed. Upon this subject it is a matter of in¬ 
difference whether a statement is taken from one or other 
of that group, since the belief and teaching of them all is 
the same. 

Our doctrine seems to us to be both rational and capable 
of historic proof. In the form in which we hold it, it is a 
spiritual doctrine, by no means open to the reproach that it 
is “ mechanical ” or “ magical.” 

To sum up :—The doctrine of the Church of Scotland we 
consider to be, that the Ministry is one of Christ’s primary 
institutions, to be numbered as such with the Word and the 
Sacraments as “ gifts to the Church Catholic ”; that it is, 
in fact, antecedent to the Church, being constituted in the 
calling of the Apostolate, and existing perpetually “ for the 
gathering as well as for the edification ” of the Saints. In a 
sense, it even contains the Church, because, where the 
Ministry is, there the Church can be founded. Further, that 
it is the Ministry of Christ, and representative of Him; that 
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the Presbyterate is the fundamental order of Ministry, con¬ 
taining within itself all powers of Ministry which are trans¬ 
missible, and (in classic phrase) it is “ the first subject 55 or 
“ immediate receptacle ” of “ the power of the Keys 55 (i.e. of 
the Word, Sacraments, and Discipline) ; that ordination is 
by the Ministry itself, and cannot arise out of the flock; 
that nevertheless the grace of ordination is given, not by 
the ordaining Ministry, but by Christ Himself through that 
Ministry. The key to the whole doctrine is the conception 
that the Ministry is directly the Ministry of Christ —His Ministers 
are sent by Him, as He is sent by God. 

Christianity is a religion of the supernatural: the Church 
originates in the supernatural: her endowments, including 
the endowments of her Ministers, are supernatural. Her 
reliance must be upon the supernatural, if her work is to 
achieve supernatural results. 
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METHODISM AND THE CATHOLIC 
TRADITION 

By R. Newton Flew 

Methodism and Popery are in different ways the 
refuge of those whom the Church stints of the gift of grace; 
they are the foster-mothers of abandoned children.” These 
words were written in 1834. They are to be found in an 
authoritative account 1 of what was in the mind of the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement. Already the conception 
of the Via Media was taking shape before its title had been 
coined. Already the Evangelical Movement and Rome 
were recognised as the “ two extremes.” 2 But while later 
events forced the Tractarian leaders to examine more 
closely the claim of Rome to represent the Catholic tradition, 
the inner life of the Methodist movement was unknown to 
them. They classed it with the Anglican Evangelicalism 
which they viewed with “ great and intelligent dislike.” 3 
It is the purpose of the present study to set down, without 
any controversial motive, certain characteristics of the 
Methodist movement which both Anglicans and Methodists 
to-day might recognise as authentic marks of the historic 
Christian tradition. As one who owes his very soul to the 
spirituality of his own communion, and yet is conscious of 

1 So Dean Church calls it, The Oxford Movement , p. 122. The account 
is in the advertisement ” prefixed to the first forty-six Tracts when 
they were collected into one volume, in 1834. 

2 Isaac Williams, Autobiography , p. 120. 

3 So Dean Church, Oxford Movement , p. 24; cf. pp. 15, 191—2. These 
ciiticisms could not be substantiated if Evangelicalism could be judged 

the Lives of the Early Methodist Preachers . See Wesley's Veterans , ed. 
J. Telford, in six small volumes. 
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a profound debt to the spiritual writings of Pusey, Manning, 
Newman, I would gratefully acknowledge the generosity of 
the editors of this volume in asking a Methodist to share in 
it, and to declare his faith. 

I. The first mark is the passion for holiness. This was 
the driving power of both the eighteenth-century and the 
nineteenth-century Movements. It is not every historian of 
the Oxford Movement who has penetrated through the 
maze of facts to this inner secret. But Dr. C. C. J. Webb 
has recently shown that “ the desire of holiness was its grand 
inspiration from first to last; and this is the central truth 
about it.” 1 The kinship of this inspiration to that of the 
Methodist movement has been traced by a detached and 
sympathetic observer, 2 and the connecting link is found in 
the work of Alexander Knox. Dr. Brilioth writes that 
Knox was the heir of Methodist Evangelicalism in its 
Wesleyan form, especially in its “ perfectionist ethics, which 
hold up the ideal of complete holiness, instead of the com¬ 
promises he saw and lamented in the various forms of 
Protestantism.” 3 The first of the Parochial and Plain 
Sermons is on “ Holiness without which no man shall see 
the Lord.” One of the sublimest passages in Newman’s 
writings is that wherein he takes his stand on holiness as 
the single mark of the true Church. 4 So, too, the earlier 
movement began in the Oxford of 1729, when two brothers, 
who owed their awakening from spiritual slumber to the 
devotional works of Thomas a Kempis, Jeremy Taylor, and 
William Law, began to attend the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion every week. This duty was notoriously neg¬ 
lected in the University. The very name “ Methodist ” 
was first applied to them by a Christ Church man who was 
watching the little company on their way to the cathedral 
to make their communion. 5 This unusual regularity of 

1 Religious Thought in the Oxford Movement (1928), pp. 53 ff.; cf. Brilioth, 
The Anglican Revival , p. 128. 

2 Brilioth, pp. 46, 52. 3 Op. cit :> p. 46. 

4 Letter to the Bishop of Oxford on the occasion of the Nineteenth 
Tract (ed. of 1841, pp. 43-46); Via Media , II. 395-424; Brilioth, p. 159. 

5 J. S. Simon, John Wesley and the Religious Societies (1921), pp. 87-88. 
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eucharistic devotion was the index and sign of a passionate 
striving after holiness. Their pursuit led them to a redis¬ 
covery of the creative power of the Christian religion, to 
a new affirmation of the power of Christ to save all men to 
the uttermost, and to a fervour of evangelism such as has 
rarely been paralleled in the Christian Church. For the 
piety of the Methodists, the ultimate court of appeal is the 
Hymn-book, especially the hymns of the Wesleys. Our 
Hymn-book is our liturgy. It is our liturgy in both public 
worship and private prayer. A modern historian says of 
the Collection of Hymns of 1779: “ This little book ranks in 
Christian literature with the Psalms, the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Canon of the Mass. In its own way it is perfect, 
unapproachable, elemental. ... It is a work of supreme 
devotional art by a religious genius.” 1 There have always 
been Methodists so deeply imbued with their traditional 
piety that they would accept this estimate as self-evident 
because they have been accustomed to use their Hymn- 
book in the secret chamber and on it to nourish their souls. 
And they would be likely to add that the centre of the book 
was the section: “ For Believers seeking Full Redemption.” 
There the true Methodist is at home. He joins with the 
fathers of his faith in the secret shrine in lingering on words 
such as these: 

“ Is there a thing beneath the sun 

That strives with Thee my heart to share? 

Ah, tear it thence, and reign alone, 

The Lord of every motion there! 

Then shall my heart from earth be free, 

When it hath found repose in Thee.” 

There are four characteristics of this sanctity which must 
be noted. In the first place, it is offered to all. We hold 
to it that the secret of personal relations with God, which 
is the very heart of the evangelical message, is not the 
privilege of a few but the inheritance of all the children of 
God. On this question there are two contradictory tenden- 

1 Bernard L. Manning. See his article on “ Hymns for the use of 
the People called Methodists,” in the London Quarterly Review, July 1933. 
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cies in the historic tradition. 1 But there is no doubt as to 
the Methodist witness. “ Wesley and his preachers proffered 
in the name of Jesus Christ a free, full, and present salvation 
to every sinner.” 2 Secondly, the holiness of the believer 
from beginning to end is centred in the Cross. In the 
reaction of the Tractarians from the unreal piety which 
they saw around them, they made it a reproach against 
Evangelicalism that faith was substituted for Christ, and 
the comfort of believing took the place of the Cross. 3 This 
deadly shaft may have been accurately aimed at some 
popular perversions of Evangelicalism. It could never 
wound those whose spirituality was fed on the hymns of 
the Wesleys. 

“ Thou didst undertake for me, 

For me to death wast sold; 

Wisdom in a mystery 
Of bleeding love unfold; 

Teach the lesson of Thy Cross, 

Let me die with Thee to reign; 

All things let me count but loss, 

So I may Thee regain.” 

This verse is from one of the favourite “ class-meeting ” 
hymns. 

The following is from one of the hymns “ For Believers 
seeking Full Redemption.” 

“ Answer that gracious end in me 

For which Thy precious life was given, 

Redeem from all iniquity, 

Restore, and make me meet for heaven; 

Unless Thou purge my every stain, 

Thy suffering ana my faith are vain.” 

Continually the soul is forced back at every stage of its 
pilgrimage to the contemplation of the Crucified. 

“ First and last in me perform 
The work Thou hast begun; 

Be my shelter from the storm, 

My shadow from the sun; 


1 Cf. K. E. Kirk, The Vision of God , pp. 526-34; Garrigou-Lagrange, 
La Perfection Chritienne , i. 20, and often. 

2 G. G. Findlay, art. “ Methodism ” in E.R.E. y viii. 612. 

3 Newman, Justification , pp. 324-5. 
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Weary, parched with thirst and faint, 

Till Thou the abiding Spirit breathe, 

Every moment, Lord, I want 
The merit of Thy death.” 

It is interesting to notice here the kinship between the 
Methodist hymns and the preaching of Pusey, for whom the 
summary of Christian spirituality was to keep Christ’s Cross 
ever before his eyes. 1 

Thirdly, the quest for holiness, or “ Perfect Love,” was 
essential, according to John Wesley, for the success of 
evangelism. Through all his life he worked on this as a 
primary principle. “ Wherever the work of sanctification 
increased, the whole work of God increased in all its 
branches.” 2 When at Launceston in 1776, he probed into 
the reasons why “ the work of God had gained no ground. 
The plain reason was that the preachers had given up the 
Methodist testimony ” of the need of preaching and expect¬ 
ing Perfect Love. 3 To the spiritual law, expressed thus 
bluntly in Methodist dialect, the Christian Church has 
always had its witnesses, even though scattered or solitary. 
They have seen that the life and progress of Christianity 
depends on those who long for the vision of God, who are 
burning with this intense, inward, passionate flame. The 
truest way to victory over the many is to begin with the 
few. As a principle of personal devotion it is embodied in 
a hymn: 

“ God of all power and truth and grace, 

Which shall from age to age endure, 

Whose word, when heaven and earth shall pass, 

Remains and stands for ever sure; 

“ That I Thy mercy may proclaim, 

That all mankind Thy truth may sec, 

Hallow Thy great and glorious name, 

And perfect holiness in me.” 

Fourthly, the character of this sanctity as outlined by 
the Methodists was essentially traditional. It was avowedly 

1 Sermon at the Opening of the Chapel of Keble College (1876), p. 31. Cf. 
Brilioth, pp. 242-44. 

2 Wesleys Works , xiii. 314. 

:J Wesley’s Journal (Standard ed.), vi. 120; cf. vi. 240. 
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a return to apostolic Christianity. 1 But it further claimed 
to be a fulfilment of the best teaching of the Fathers. 2 The 
“ saving faith 99 by which the new life is received is set forth 
in The Book of Homilies in the sermon “ Of the Salvation of 
Mankind. 99 As the Church of England taught in its authori¬ 
tative documents, 3 so Wesley preached. He defended his 
doctrine by appeal to the Fathers, as does that sermon. 
As Knox said of him: “ to realise in himself the perfect 
Christian of Clemens Alexandrinus was the object of his 
heart." 4 When he issued The Christian Library 5 for his 
people to read, the first volume (1749) included selections 
from the Apostolic Fathers, and from The Homilies of 
Macarius , which dealt with the measures of “ that Perfec¬ 
tion which is expected from Christians, and which it is 
their duty to endeavour after." 6 Wesley abridged freely. 
But it is impossible not to admire the zeal for the Christian 
devotional tradition which could pen such a sentence as 
this. “ I wish all our preachers, both in England and 
Ireland, would herein follow my example, and frequently 
read in public and enforce select portions of the Christian 
Library ." 7 S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp, Fenelon and Don 
Juan D’Avila, the Puritans and the Cambridge Platonists 
—all yield their fruits to be tasted by the humble Methodists, 
and in his biographical series Wesley deliberately includes 
the lives of devout men of the Church of Rome. “ The 
same spirit works the same work of grace in men upright 
in heart, of whatever denomination. These, how widely 
soever they differ in opinion, all agree in one Mind, one 

1 Wesley’s Works , x. 130-33. 

2 Alexander Knox says of those High Churchmen who were fighting 
against Evangelicalism: “ Were they acquainted with the chain of 
traditional truth which Divine Providence kept unbroken through the 
darkest ages . . . they would find to their confusion that Gregory was 
what they in their ignorance would call a Methodist.” Remains , i. 59. 
See Brilioth, p. 52. 

3 See detailed proof in Simon, Revival of Religion in the Eighteenth 
Century (1907), pp. 195-99; The Homilies (cd. Corrie, 1S50), pp. 19-44. 

4 Cf. Journal , March 5, 1767. 

5 Fifty volumes were published from 1749 to 1755. 

6 Thomas Haywood had issued his translation in 1721. 

7 Journal , v. 94; cf. Works , x. 381. 
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Temper. How far distant soever they are from each other, 
with regard to the circumstances of Worship, they all meet 
in the substance of true Worship, the Faith that worketh by 
Love .” 1 Methodists regard this attitude as the expression 
of the true Catholic Temper which Wesley enjoined upon 
them, and it is in this sense that they understand the word 
Catholic. It is a return through the saints of all Christian 
communions to that creative power described and offered 
in the New Testament which is the secret of the saints. 

Is this teaching of a holiness attainable in this world mere 
dead tradition or is it alive to-day? It is as difficult for a 
Methodist to answer such a question as it would be for an 
Anglo-Catholic who might be asked if the passion for holi¬ 
ness which was the inspiration of the Tractarians is still 
burning brightly. The Methodist can still point to the 
spiritual biographers in which the movement has been 
rich. Three recent examples are Benjamin Hellier (1889); 
Memorials of John Brash (1912); and the most attractive, 
Love and Life ; the story of J. Denholm Brash (1913), who 
was “ haunted and hunted by the question of holiness.” 
If these are compared with the Lives of the Early Methodist 
Preachers (which Bishop Gore said should be read by all 
candidates for ordination), the family likeness is immedi¬ 
ately evident. Every Methodist preacher can still tell of 
humble and unknown saints whose sanctity has been fed 
on the hymns of the Wesleys and in the class-meetings. 
One illustration must suffice. A distinguished Anglican 
scholar, who had retired from a professorship to a country 
living, once told the present writer of a dying woman in 
his village parish. One verse was constantly on her lips. 
She returned to it again and again. 

“ Thy love I soon expect to find 
In all its depth and height; 

To comprehend the Eternal mind 
And grasp the Infinite.” 

“ What a magnificent verse,” said the scholar, “ for a 
peasant woman to die on! ” It was to be found in a 
1 Preface to Vol. XXVI, The Christian Library (1753). 
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hymn “ For Believers seeking Full Redemption 55 ; on such 
hymns generations of ordinary believers have died, and by 
such hymns they have lived. 

II. Among the first of the re-discoveries of the Methodist 
movement was “ the communion of saints. 55 From being 
an article in the creed, this has become for multitudes a 
present possession. Troeltsch has described Methodism as 
“ one of the most important events in the later history of 
Christianity;—the revivification of orthodox Christianity in 
an accentuated individualistic form. 55 1 The last phrase 
may describe some forms of Puritan piety. It is not true 
of the early Methodists. To them conversion meant 
immediate entrance into a fellowship unknown before. 
They felt their experience to be altogether incomplete apart 
from the communion of saints. 2 

The early band-meetings and society classes of Methodism 
were the instrument used by this new passion for fellowship. 
A “ band 55 was an inner circle of the Society, and the 
institution was recognised by the First Conference of 
Methodist Preachers (1744). The Rules for the band- 
meetings were drawn up on December 25th, 1738. The 
four following questions 3 were to be asked at ever}’ meeting: 

1. What known sins have you committed since our 
last meeting? 

2. What temptations have you met with? 

3. How were you delivered? 

4. What have you thought, said, or done, of which 
you doubt whether it be sin or not? 

The purpose of the band-meeting was to provide a more 
intimate fellowship than was possible in the classes, for 
seeking Perfect love. It will be seen that it served the 
purpose of a confessional, though the idea was taken over 
from the Moravian Brethren. 

1 Sozialleliren (191S2), pp. 836-37; E. tr. ii. 721. 

2 Cf. W. Bradfiela, Personality and Fellowship (1914), p. 92, who is 
interpreting Methodist experience. 

3 Wesley’s Works viii. 273. 
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The Class-meetings. 

The band-meetings have now died out. But the class- 
meetings are still a living force in the ex-Wesleyan section 
of the Methodist Church. Four or five years ago it was 
estimated that half the London members of the Wesleyan 
Church met regularly in class. Whenever within Method¬ 
ism religion becomes alive, there is a powerful tendency for 
intimate groups to meet after this traditional form. The 
Congregationalism Dr. R. W. Dale, described the class¬ 
meeting as perhaps the most striking and original of all the 
fruits of the Revival. “ It renders possible a far more 
effective fulfilment of the idea of the pastorate and a far 
more perfect realisation of the communion of saints than 
are common in any other Protestant community. 551 No 
modern Methodist should presume to endorse these words 
as true to-day when attendance at class has declined. But 
Dale’s verdict as to the value of our heritage remains as a 
perpetual challenge to us. As the band-meeting was de¬ 
signed for those who were seeking the higher levels of the 
spiritual life, so in its origin the class-meeting was intended 
for those who were seeking forgiveness, but it speedily 
became the characteristic expression of the fellowship of 
believers. “ The Bible knows nothing of solitary religion, 55 
said Wesley, and his followers sang with him of their Lord: 

“ He bids us build each other up 
And, gathered into one, 

To our high calling’s glorious hope, 

We hand in hand go on. 

From every spot and wrinkle free, 

Redeemed from all iniquity, 

The fellowship of saints make known, 

And, O my God, might I be one.” 

The Holy Communion. 

It is not generally known that in their stress on the duty 
of attending the Holy Communion the Tractarians had 
been anticipated by the Wesleys. I have already pointed 

1 The Evangelical Revival (1880), pp. 31-32. 
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out that the nickname Methodist was first affixed to the 
Wesleys and their friends because of their regular weekly 
attendance at the Cathedral celebration. But after his 
religious experience of 1738, John Wesley was even more 
regular than before. In the third year following the great 
change, Wesley took communion ninety-one times—that is, 
on the average, every four days. In December 1782, his 
diary records fifteen communions, one every other day. 
It was his custom to hold a Communion Service every day 
for the twelve days after Christmas; he calls it “ a little 
emblem of the primitive Church.” 1 In 1784 he advised 
the elders of American Methodism “ to administer the 
Supper of the Lord on every Lord’s Day.” The numbers 
at his own celebrations were exceedingly large. He always 
desired the Methodists to communicate in their parish 
churches, but they were frequently repelled from the Table. 
Wesley himself was refused at Epworth in 1743. For three 
years after his death, the Methodists declined to sanction 
the administration of the sacraments by their preachers 
because it would involve separation from the Church of 
England. “ At last it became sadly clear that the price of 
loyalty to the Established Church was the spiritual starva¬ 
tion of multitudes of Methodists.” 2 The Conference gave 
way in 1795, and permission was given for the preachers 
to administer the Sacraments. One restriction is notice¬ 
able. “ The Sacrament shall never be administered on 
those Sundays on which it is administered in the parish 
church.” The Plan of 1795 was designed “ to avoid Church 
hours ” and the appearance of a rival altar; hence it was 
enacted that in Methodist preaching-houses the administra¬ 
tion should be in the evening; and the tradition of Wesley’s 
great communions in the early morning was lost. The 
high sacramental tradition of the two brothers has been 
represented in the history of Wesleyan Methodism by a 
minority, but has never been entirely lost. The Anglican 

1 Journal , Dec. 25, 1774. These facts have been collected in a remark¬ 
able article by Principal T. H. Barratt, London Quarterly Review , July 
1923, to which I am greatly indebted. 

2 Barratt, loc . cit., p. 72. 
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Order of the Administration of Holy Communion , slightly modi¬ 
fied by John Wesley, has always been used by the Wesleyans. 
One characteristic of the cultus is significant. The com¬ 
municants come to the Table in groups, not as solitary 
units. Thus an expression is given to the idea of the com¬ 
munion of saints. 1 It is everywhere recognised that this 
communion is centred in the living Presence of Our Lord, 
Who meets His own at the appointed trysting-place. This 
is Methodism’s doctrine of the Real Presence. 2 

The Evangelical Succession. 

The early Methodists regarded the Lord’s Supper as a 
converting ordinance. The consciousness of personal rela¬ 
tionship with God was passed on in the fellowship, and often 
at this Sacrament. In its early passion for Evangelism, 
Methodism bore witness to this law of the spiritual life; 
that personal influence is “ the means of propagating the 
truth.” The bread of life is the gift of God, but it is broken 
from hand to hand. Amante alio accenditur alius . Almost 
always there is some human intermediary in the bringing 
of a soul to walk with God. “ The Apostles were such 
men. . . . Each receives and transmits the sacred flame, 
trimming it in rivalry of his predecessor, and fully purposed 
to send it on as bright as it has reached him; and thus the 
selfsame fire, once kindled on Moriah, though seeming at 
intervals to fail, has at last reached us in safety, and will in 
like manner as we trust be carried forward even to the 
end.” These words 3 would be accepted by Methodists as 
a description of the essential work of the Church. This 
nexus of Christian personalities, all learning the secret of 
God’s personal dealing with us, and passing it on again to 
others, is the Church. With their eyes fixed on these 
spiritual facts, the sons of the evangelical tradition do not 

1 On the other hand, the Methodist is apt to be surprised by the 
individualism of the Anglican usage. He would as a rule agree with 
Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith and Practice , p. 280. 

2 See C. Wesley’s hymn, Victim Divine , and Dr. Rattenbury’s discussion 
in Wesley's Legacy to the World (1928), pp. 184-85. 

3 Newman, Oxford University Sermons , p. 97. 
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see what additional certitude could be added to their rich 
spiritual inheritance by the acceptance of the doctrine 
usually known as the apostolical succession. For them the 
apostolical succession of the Church is the evangelical suc¬ 
cession of believers. It is in this sense that the Methodist 
tradition would echo the confession of the early Apologist: 1 
Christians trace their genealogy from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

III. The third characteristic of Methodism which links 
it with the catholic tradition is its doctrine. John Wesley 
was not conscious of any departure from the outlines of the 
Catholic theology which he had learnt in the Anglican 
Church. But more eloquent and convincing than any 
protestations of loyalty is the full-orbed orthodoxy of the 
Wesley hymns. As Mr. Bernard Manning has recently 
pointed out, 2 they are “ charged with dogma. They set 
forth, not the amiable generalisation of natural religion in 
which Wesley’s contemporaries delighted, but the peculiar 
and pungent doctrines of uncompromising Christianity. 
This quality in his work puts Charles Wesley in line with 
the greatest hymn-writers of the Greek Church.” When 
he sings of the Incarnation: 

“ Let earth and heaven combine, 

Angels and men agree, 

To praise in songs divine 
The incarnate Deity; 

Our God contracted to a span, 

Incomprehensibly made man,” 

he is evidently exulting in the very statement of the dogma. 
The fact itself is a means of grace to him. So it is with the 
gift of the Spirit. 

“ Granted is the Saviour’s prayer, 

Sent the gracious Comforter; 

Promise of our parting Lord, 

Jesus, now to heaven restored. 


1 Aristides, ot Se xP tCTTLavo ' L Y £V£a ^°Y°^ VTat too KupCou T7]coG 
Xpiarou. 

2 London Quarterly Review, July 1933. 
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God, the everlasting God, 

Makes with mortals His abode; 

Whom the heavens cannot contain, 

He vouchsafes to dwell in man.’ 5 

“ Our glorified Head 
His Spirit hath shed, 

With His people to stay, 

And never again will He take Him away. 

Our heavenly Guide 
With us shall abide, 

His comforts impart, 

And set up His kingdom of love in the heart. 

Then let us rejoice 
In heart and in voice, 

Our leader pursue, 

And shout as we travel the wilderness through.” 

There is passion in these hymns. And the reason is not 
that the emotion is worked up from within by a poet of 
excitable temperament. The emotion is due to the recep¬ 
tion of the gift of God. Dogma is never mere statement 
of reasonable truth. “ Why,” asks Newman, “ is the wor¬ 
ship of reason so calm? Why, on the other hand, is there 
so much of emotion, so much of conflicting and alternating 
feeling, so much that is high, so much that is abased, in 
the devotion of Christianity? It is because the Christian, 
and the Christian alone, has a revelation.” That is the 
explanation of the passionate feeling in the Wesley hymns. 
They are witnesses to the “ givenness ” of the Christian 
religion. 

It may fairly be claimed that there is no systematic 
theology in England in the nineteenth century of such 
balanced orthodoxy as the great work of William Burt 
Pope, so well known inside Methodism, so strangely un¬ 
known outside. The statement on Doctrine embodied in 
the Deed of Union (1932) begins with the following declara¬ 
tion : 


The Methodist Church claims and cherishes its place 
in the Holy Catholic Church which is the Body of 
Christ. It rejoices in the inheritance of the historic 
creeds and of the Protestant Reformation. 
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The President of the Uniting Conference of 1932 was 
Dr. W. B. Pope’s most distinguished disciple, who in his 
Inaugural Address expounded the fundamental principle 
of the Nicene Creed, and defined the principles of the 
Reformation as Justification by faith, the completeness and 
the all-sufficiency of Our Lord’s sacrifice and priesthood, 
the direct access of all believers to God through Him, 
expressed as the priesthood of all believers. 1 

To this statement we may add that though, like the 
Tractarians, 2 the Methodists brought no new doctrine, they 
brought a new emphasis on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
The Witness of the Spirit means “ an inward impression 
on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God immediately and 
directly witnesses to my spirit that I am a child of God.” 
Some day an impartial historian of doctrine may be able 
to assess the value of the emphasis and its influence on 
modern theology. 3 

Discipline. 

From Southey onward the biographers of Wesley have 
compared him to the founders of great orders in the Church 
of Rome. His genius for organisation ensured discipline in 
his “ societies.” “ The spiritual police was perfect,” said 
Southey. 4 The insubordination permitted, according to 
the Tractarians, 5 in all ranks of the English Church was 

1 A testimony from the leading Roman Catholic writer on the history 
of the doctrine of the Atonement may not be out of place here. The 
Abbe Riviere, in a review of the later history of the doctrine in Modern 
Protestant Orthodoxy , summarises the work of Dale, Moberly, and others, 
but reserves to the end Dr. Lidgett’s book, The Spiritual Principle of the 
Atonement , to support his main generalisation that Protestant doctrine is 
gradually returning “ a Penseignement le plus authentique de l’Eglise 
mere.” Bulletin de literature eccUsiastique publie par ITnstitut catholique de 
Toulouse, Janvier 1914. 

2 Church, The Oxford Movement , p. 128. 

3 So far the theologians who call attention to this fact are usually 
Methodist. H. B. Workman, The Place of Methodism in the Catholic Church 
(1921), pp. 33-51; H. M. Hughes, Wesley's Standards in the Light of 
To-day (1921), p. 14; Christian Foundations (1927), p. 191; H. Watkin- 
Jones, The Holy Spirit from Arminius to Wesley (1928), pp. 303-21. 

4 Ch. XXI. 

5 Advertisement of 1834 prefixed to 1839 edition. Church, Oxford 
Movement , p. 124. 
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sternly checked in early Methodism. For the later period 
of Wesleyan Methodism it will suffice to quote the judgment 
of the Oxford Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
“ No religious society could be more coherent; its discipline 
is probably more perfect in control over its members than 
that of any other in Europe, unless it be the Orthodox 
Church of Russia. And with this discipline, and because of 
it, the society has been inspired with an admirable fervour.” 1 
Whether in the far larger body created by the recent Union, 
both discipline and fervour can be preserved, is a question 
for the future. The omens are favourable. For those 
engaged in the discussions on Reunion in Great Britain, the 
problem of discipline, though hardly ever handled, is by no 
means the least important. 

It is not within the purpose of the present essay to discuss 
or to justify the break with the Church of England by which 
Wesley was enabled to introduce such a lasting discipline. 
But ultimately the appeal of the Methodists will be to facts. 
This, says Dean Church, was the principle honoured after 
1845 by the Anglo-Catholics, “ a principle which in the 
long run restored hope and energy to a cause which was 
supposed to be lost. ... It was the resolute and serious 
appeal ... to reality and experience, as well as to history, 
as to the positive and substantial characteristics of the 
traditional and actually existing English Church, shown not 
on paper but in work, and in spite of contradictory appear¬ 
ances and inconsistent elements.” 2 So we must be content 
in all humility to let the facts of our tradition, our history, 
our present experience, speak for us, while at the same time 
we recognise gratefully our growing debt to the other 
communions of the Catholic Church. 

In the preceding pages no claim has been made that 
modern Methodism is worthy of its great tradition. It was 
Harnack who said of us, many years ago: “ If I read 
Church history aright, that denomination is richest in 
experimental religion (Heils-erfahrung ), most active in Chris- 

1 E. W. Watson in Church Problems (1900, ed. H. H. Henson), p. 258. 

2 Oxford Movement, pp. 400-1. 

M M 
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tian work, most fertile in results, of all since the time of the 
Reformation.” Few among us would care to claim those 
words as true of us to-day. It is to be hoped that the fatal 
days of our self-complacency are for ever ended. But the 
words do remind us that in less than two hundred years we 
have been granted a tradition of which a learned and devout 
Church historian could so speak. 1 So far no denomination 
has given more practical proof of its desire for reunion. 
In Canada, in South India, in Great Britain, negotiations 
for reunion on a large scale have been carried through or 
are still proceeding. Perhaps these facts may count as 
evidence that Methodists are conscious of a larger loyalty 
than even that which they owe to their beloved Methodism, 
that deep in their hearts is a desire to cherish its place in 
the Holy Catholic Church which is the Body of Christ, a 
faith in the Catholic truths by which that Church lives, and 
a mission to spread Scriptural holiness throughout the land 
by the proclamation of the Evangelical faith. 

1 For the facts of the modern expansion see J. S. Simon in Hastings, 
E.R.E ., viii. 603-10. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By B. A. Van Kleef 

The Catholic Church of the Netherlands is the founda¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon missionary St. Willibrord, and dates 
from the end of the seventh century. Earlier efforts by the 
Franks to convert the Frisians and Batavians (the forefathers 
of the Dutch) were without result. The free peoples of the 
North Sea territory refused to receive Christianity at the 
hands of the hostile Franks who sought to subjugate them. 
From their kinsmen, the friendly Anglo-Saxons, however, they 
readily accepted the Christian Faith. In 696 Willibrord was 
appointed by Pope Sergius III first Archbishop of the Frisians, 
with authority over an area stretching from the Scheldt to a 
line within the western frontier of Denmark. As the Founder 
of the Church in the Netherlands, as the Apostle of those 
lands, and as first Archbishop of Utrecht, Willibrord is 
revered by the Church as a national saint. The present Old 
Catholic Archbishop of Utrecht is his legitimate successor. 

The Church of Willibrord formed part of the then united 
universal Church of East and West, and was in every respect 
Catholic Catholic in doctrine, in liturgy, in government, 
and in discipline. The Holy Scriptures and the Apostolic 
Traditions, as defined by the (Ecumenical Councils, were 
and are accepted. The central point of the devotional life 
has always been the celebration of the Holy Eucharist in 
accordance with the general norm of the Latin rite, due 
regard being had to national idiosyncrasies. The Bishop, 
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fully recognised as the head of the local Church, bears 
chief responsibility and exercises supreme authority. Within 
the limits laid down by canon law, the Church of the 
Netherlands has always been very conscious of her inde¬ 
pendence as a national Church. Whenever the defence of 
national rights and episcopal authority against the usurpations 
of Rome was in question, the Bishops of Utrecht have always 
stood steadfast. In the struggle between Emperor and Pope 
during the Middle Ages, they stood firmly on the side of the 
Emperor. Bishop William of Utrecht, for instance, at the 
Diet of the Empire at Worms in 1076, was the first to sign the 
decree of deposition of Pope Gregory VII, and he announced 
it later from the pulpit of his own Cathedral of Utrecht. 
He also excommunicated Gregory, thus giving a further 
striking indication of Utrecht's independence of Rome. 
The relations with Rome of his successor, Conrad, were 
always strained throughout his life. 

In its early stages the Church of Willibrord enjoyed great 
renown in the whole of Northern Europe. This was 
specially true of the school of Utrecht, which sent forth 
many missionaries and able priests. 1 he first Bishops, of 
Munster, Bremen, and Osnabruck received their training 
there. During the two centuries before the Reformation, a 
flourishing Church life was maintained, thanks to the work 
of men like Gerard the Great, Wessel Gansfort, Zerbold van 
Zutfen, Thomas a Kempis, Erasmus, and others, who 
severally made great contributions either to the devotion or 
to the learning of the Church. 

The manner of election of the Bishop of Utrecht has, in 
the course of time, undergone important changes. Under 
the feudal regime of the early Middle Ages, serfs and the 
lower ranks of the priesthood were, as was then not uncommon, 
excluded from the right of voting, which was exercised only 
by the nobles and the higher ranks of the priesthood. 
When the Bishop of Utrecht became a temporal lord of 
the considerable landed estates which the Church acquired 
in the course of the centuries, the nobles exercised great 
influence upon elections to the See of Utrecht, and the 
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appointment was often a subject of contention between 
opposing groups. The Emperor, as feudal overlord of the 
Bishop of Utrecht, also asserted his influence, whilst Rome, 
too, sought to obtain a voice in the election. Ultimately, the 
priests of the five parochial churches of Utrecht obtained for 
themselves the right of electing the Bishop; they thus came 
to constitute “ the Metropolitan Chapter of Utrecht, 
and, together with the Bishop, exercised authority over the 
Church. An end came to the influence of the nobles and 
the Emperor in Church matters, when the Bishop of Utrecht 
was compelled to surrender his temporal possessions to 
Charles V in 1528. The Reformation, which in the Nether¬ 
lands was fiercely contested, and took a strictly Calvinistic 
form, brought for Catholicism times of grievous persecution 
and oppression, and indeed threatened its existence. Through 
continually more severe measures, the complete destruction 
of the Catholic Church was aimed at. Churches were 
closed and confiscated; the priests banished or imprisoned, 
Catholic worship was forbidden; and Catholics were excluded 
from all State and public offices. Notwithstanding this, 
many remained true to the old form of religion: in rural 
districts especially the number of Catholics was considerable, 
and nearly equalled that of those professing the Reformed 
religion. 

In order to reunite the dispersed parts of the Dutch Church, 
and to throw up a barrier against the growing influence 
of the Reformation, Pope Paul IV in 1559 introduced a 
reorganisation of the Church by raising Utrecht to. the 
status of an archbishopric, and creating five new bishoprics— 
namely, Leeuwarden, Groningen, Deventer, Haarlem, and 
Middleburg. The object aimed at, however, was not 
attained, for by about the year 1600 all the Bishoprics had 
been abandoned, the Bishops, without successors, being 
either dead or in exile. Only the Archbishopric of Utrecht, 
through all the storms, was able to survive. The leader of 
the restoration of the Catholic Church in those days was 
Sasbold Vosmeer, who was nominated Archbishop of Utrecht 
in 1602. As he had to exercise his office under innumerable 
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difficulties and considerable danger amidst a hostile popula¬ 
tion, he received the strange title of Archbishop of Philippi. 
This title served to evade persecution; it was a pseudonym 
under which, for tactical reasons, the real authority of the 
Archbishop was concealed. The same considerations also 
applied to his four successors during the seventeenth century 
(Philip Rovenius, Archbishop of Philippi; James de la Torre, 
Archbishop of Ephesus; John van Neercassel, Archbishop of 
Castoria; and Peter Codde, Archbishop of Sebaste). 

The existence of the Metropolitan Chapter was also 
seriously threatened by the Reformation. The Provincial 
Government of Utrecht, consisting of Calvinists, decreed that 
every canonry which became vacant by reason of the death 
of the canon should be filled by one of the Reformed faith. 
The object in view was gradually to acquire for the benefit 
of Protestantism the considerable Church properties or 
prebends attaching to the canonries. From a Chapter 
consisting of Calvinists, in the nature of things, the Arch¬ 
bishop had little favour to expect for the Catholic Church. 
In order to maintain the existence of the Chapter as the 
governing and administrative authority of the Church, 
Rovenius in 1633 introduced a reorganisation by the 
establishment of the Vicariate. As members of this Vicariate 
he chose (a) former canons, recognised as such by the pro¬ 
vincial government; ( 6 ) canons appointed by himself and 
his predecessor; and ( c ) some important members of the 
priesthood with the stipulation, however, that this body 
should, in future, be considered as the representative 
of the Archiepiscopal Chapter, and have all the rights of a 
Chapter. This Vicariate, juridically, succeeded the Chapter, 
and. entered into all its rights. As such, it always fulfilled its 
duties, e.g. the election of a new Bishop, the government of 
the Church during the vacancy of the See, and the giving of 
official advice to the Bishop. During the whole seventeenth 
century, it was recognised by Rome as a rightful and legal 
Chapter. 

After the peace of Munster, in 1648, which brought to 
an end the Thirty Years’ War, and, for Holland, the Eighty 
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Years’ War, more favourable times dawned for the Catholic 
Church. The public celebration of Catholic worship was 
now tolerated, and, under the capable leadership of Arch¬ 
bishop van Neercassel, who enjoyed international celebrity, 
the Church entered upon a new period of prosperity. 

Unfortunately, however, for many years a fierce struggle 
had arisen in the bosom of the Catholic Church itself— 
a contest between the Jesuits and the national priesthood. 
In the days of the Reformation, the Bishops of Utrecht 
had been obliged, owing to the great lack of priests, owing 
also to pressure from Philip the Second, to make use of 
the help of religious orders—in particular of the Jesuits. 
Therewith a new principle entered the Church of the 
Netherlands, and a seed of discord was sown which ulti¬ 
mately led to a breach. The Jesuits adopted the standpoint 
that the Catholic Church in the Netherlands during the 
Reformation had been totally destroyed; that there existed 
no Church, no Chapter, no Bishop, no Church authority; 
that the Netherlands had become a missionary field, such as 
China, over which everyone had a free right, and which 
was directly subject to the authority of Rome. They 
declared it to be beneath the dignity of their Order to 
submit to the authority of a Bishop, seeing that it stood 
directly under that of the Pope. Consequently they con¬ 
tinually resisted the episcopal authority, and endeavoured to 
break it down. Complaints were repeatedly made to Rome 
against the Bishops, but the latter successfully defended 
themselves throughout the seventeenth century, Rome 
acquitting them of blame and declaring the Jesuits in the 
wrong. After attempting for nearly a century to break 
down the Church of Utrecht, through agitation, opposition, 
turbulence, and intrigue, the Jesuits seized on the accusa¬ 
tion of Jansenism, to attain their ends. The so-called 
Jansenist party, originating in the famous convent of Port- 
Royal, existed chiefly in France and Belgium, and, as 
Archbishop Codde declared, was known in Holland only by 
name. The Jesuits, however, aware of the almost super¬ 
stitious fear of Jansenism which prevailed at Rome, played 
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upon it to induce the Pope to adopt severe measures against 
Utrecht. Although the Church of Holland had nothing 
whatever to do with Jansenism, its Archbishop, Peter Codde, 
was accused of holding its tenets. With flattering words he 
was invited to Rome to join in the Jubilee celebrations of 
1700. In secret, however, it had already been decided to 
suspend him from his dignity. He was detained in Rome for 
two and a half years, and meanwhile a Vicar Apostolic, a 
friend of the Jesuits, was appointed in Holland. Only after 
his departure from Rome did Codde learn what had been 
decided against him. 

This suspension, followed later by deprivation of office, was 
the cause of the division in the Catholic Church of Holland. 
A large body of Catholics accepted this arbitrary decision of 
Rome; another considerable body, consisting of 340 clergy 
with at least 300,000 adherents, remained faithful to the 
unjustly deposed Archbishop. 1 

Very much against the wishes of the Chapter, Codde ceased 
to exercise his office, and confined himself to fruitless protests. 
He died in 171 o. After his death, the Chapter took over the 
government of the Church. It received help from French and 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, who, through ordinations, 
provided for the lack of priests. The urgent need of a 
Bishop for themselves, however, was felt daily to be more 
pressing—the more so as the Jesuits made use of the confused 
state of affairs to fill many parishes with priests who were 
supporters of the Papal claims. After repeated but fruitless 
attempts at reconciliation with Rome, the Chapter proceeded 
on April 27, 1723, to the election of Cornelis Steenoven as 


1 1 Tlie former of these bodies is now represented by the Roman 
Catholic Church in Holland, which numbers some 2,000,000 souls (one- 
third of the entire population of the country), and is governed by a 
hierarchy, consisting of a Roman Catholic Archbishop of Utrecht, and 
four suffragan bishops appointed by Pope Pius IX in 1853. The second 
body is the Old Catholic Church in Holland, which numbers only three 
bishops and about 20,000 souls. Nevertheless, despite her enormous 
numerical inferiority to her great Latin rival, the Old Catholic Church 
is the true historical representative of the ancient Church of Holland, 
and, as such, formally protested against the foundation of the new 
Roman hierarchy in 1853 .—Ed. 
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Archbishop of Utrecht. He was consecrated eighteen 
months later—after many more attempts at reconciliation 
had been made—by the French Bishop Dominic Varlet, on 
October 15, 1724, at Amsterdam. Bishop Varlet had already 
come into touch with the Church of Utrecht some years before, 
when, in 1719, he confirmed some hundreds of persons at 
Amsterdam. He incurred thereby the wrath of Rome, and 
was suspended from his office. Thus it was that the Church 
of Utrecht became self-governing. The two successors of 
Steenoven also received their consecration at the hands of 
Bishop Varlet. To ensure the preservation of the Apostolic 
Succession, the Archbishop of Utrecht, making use of his 
right of nomination, proceeded in 1740 to the re-erection of 
the See of Haarlem. In 1757 the See of Deventer was also 
re-established. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, the Church of 
Utrecht became a centre of European interest, in con¬ 
sequence of the universal resistance to the Jesuits which 
arose in all countries. As illustrations of this widely spread 
movement, we may refer to Jansenism in France, Febronian- 
ism and the Punctation of Ems in Germany, Josephism in 
Belgium and Austria, and the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus by Clement XIV in 1773. Charles III of Spain, Maria 
Theresa of Austria, and many Bishops and theological 
faculties defended the rights of the Church of Utrecht, and 
urged Pope Clement to reconciliation and reunion. The 
sudden death of the Pope, however, dashed all hopes of this 
kind. 

In quiet seclusion the Church of Utrecht lived on, waiting 
for her day. On the occasion of the proclamation of the 
new Roman dogma of the Immaculate Conception in 1854, 
she protested openly against a doctrine which had not been 
taught c ubique , semper , et ab omnibus and which therefore 
cannot be an article of Catholic belief. The promulgation 
of the dogmas of the Pope’s infallibility and universal 
ordinary jurisdiction in 1870 provided the Church of Utrecht 
with her final opportunity of fulfilling her vocation in the 
world’s history. As a branch of the Catholic Church, 
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possessed of Orders the validity of which was undisputed 
by Rome itself, she was in a position to bestow the episcopal 
dignity on the Old Catholic Churches of Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, and other countries, and to enable them to 
minister the Word and Sacraments of Christ independently 
of the Papal See. She has thus become the mother church 
of a number of churches which are united with her through 
the “ Union of Utrecht 55 of 1889. As regards the history of 
these churches, we many mention the following facts. 

The new dogmas of 1870, which had been opposed at the 
Vatican Council with many arguments, awakened wide¬ 
spread lay opposition in the Catholic world. Hopes were 
generally fixed on the eighty-eight bishops who left Rome 
just before the final voting of July 15, 1870, and on the 
fifty-six bishops who before their departure had jointly 
promised to take steps to save the purity of Catholicism. 
When, gradually, one after another, these submitted, laymen 
began to organise opposition. On August 14, 1870, there 
was a meeting at Konigswinter, and eleven days later there 
followed the Niirnberg Declaration which, under the leader¬ 
ship of Dollinger, was published on behalf of many 
Catholic scholars as a protest against the dogma of Infalli¬ 
bility. Soon three centres of concentration of the Old 
Catholic Movement were formed—namely, Bonn, Breslau 
and Munich—and many of the best and most learned men of 
the Catholic faculties, together with others, joined it. As 
a result the Roman Bishops now intervened. In Bonn the 
professors, Hilgers, Langen, Knoodt, and Reusch, were 
excommunicated, and suspended from their professorships. 
Soon there followed other excommunications and suspen¬ 
sions; of Baltzer, Reinkens, and Weber in Breslau; of 
Michelis and Menzel in Ermland; of Dollinger, Friedrich, 
and Messmer in Munich. 

From September 22 to 24, 1871, the first Old Catholic 
Congress was held at Munich under the leadership of 
Dollinger, at which representatives from Austria, Switzer¬ 
land, Brazil, Ireland, and Italy also took part, together with 
representatives of Eastern Orthodox and of the Reformed 
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Churches, also a few from the Church of Utrecht. This 
Congress declared that it adhered to the full Catholic Faith 
as developed in the first ten centuries of the one undivided 
Church. In regard to Utrecht, the following resolution was 
adopted: We declare that the charge of Jansenism directed 
against the Church of Utrecht is unfounded, and that conse¬ 
quently there exists no dogmatic difference between us.” 
Fourteen days later the Archbishop of Utrecht, Henry Loos, 
set out on a tour through South Germany, Bavaria, and 
the Palatinate, to administer confirmation. 

The second Old Catholic Congress in 1872, at Cologne, 
decided to proceed to the election of a Bishop for Germany’ 
On June 4, 1873, Prof. Dr. Joseph Reinkens was elected, and 
he received consecration at the hands of the Bishop of 
Deventer in Holland. For the events which followed a 
•short resume must suffice. Bishop Reinkens was succeeded 
in 1896 by Bishop Weber, who was succeeded by Mgr. 
Demmel in 1906, and the latter by Dr. Moog in 1913. 
The Bishop resides in Bonn, where also the priests receive 
their training: for certain subjects they attend the 
University of Bonn. Further, there is a “ Sisters’ House ” 
where Old Catholic nurses are trained as “ deaconesses ” for 
the care of the sick in rural parishes. The Church consists 
of ninety-five parishes with fifty priests. 

Switzerland .—Here also the Old Catholic Movement, after 
the Vatican Council, took a course similar to that taken in 
Germany, except that in Switzerland the dangers to the 
authority of the State involved in the new dogmas were 
much better understood, and the opposition therefore 
assumed a more definitely political character. It is to the 
credit of Mgr. Reinkens of Germany that he gave the Swiss 
Old Catholics a religious ideal, and a policy. The Govern¬ 
ment was well disposed to the movement. In 1874 the 
opening of the Old Catholic theological faculty at the 
University of Berne took place. The first synod of 1875 
decided on the election of a Bishop, which was effected in 
1876, when Prof. Dr. Edward Herzog was chosen. For 
nearly half a century he so successfully guided the Church of 
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Switzerland that it has become one of the most flourishing 
of all the Old Catholic Churches. Soon after assuming his 
office, he sought rapprochement with the Episcopal Church of 
the United States, with which he always maintained very 
cordial relations. In 1897 he attended the Lambeth 
Conference. After his death in 1924, he was succeeded by 
Prof. Dr. A. Kiiry. Corporate life in Switzerland has been 
actively developed, and covers the whole field of the Church’s 
religious life. The Old Catholic Church there comprises 
forty-five parishes with a membership of 50,000, of whom 
nearly half live in towns, villages, and country districts 
which cannot support a Church and Priest of their own. 
These scattered adherents are attached to the nearest Old 
Catholic parish. In the Berne theological faculty, which is 
attended by not a few students of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, the Old Catholic Church possesses a valuable 
means for the reunion of the Churches, and a centre 
for all Catholic Churches independent of Rome. The Revue 
Internationale de Theologie and the Internationale Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift serve the same purpose. 

The Churches of Utrecht, Germany, and Switzerland 
entered into a formal Union through the Declaration ol 
Utrecht, drawn up in 1889, wherein it is laid down that 
these Churches are in full religious communion with each 
other, and consider one another as equals. They maintain 
the ancient Catholic teaching of the universal Undivided 
Church, rejecting the dogmas of 1854 and 1870. They 
have returned to the pure and primitive conception of the 
Eucharist, and abolished the medieval abuses which have 
crept in in the course of the centuries; they thus form a bridge 
between the separated Churches, facilitating their reunion. 

Soon after this declaration, the Bishop-elect of the Austrian 
Old Catholic Church, Amandus Czech, joined the Union 
of Utrecht, for in Austria also a ‘ Los von Rom ’ movement 
had arisen. This, however, was suppressed by the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Austrian Old Catholics were not allowed to 
have a Bishop until after the Great War. After the con¬ 
clusion of peace in 1918, and the revolution in Austria, the 
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number of Old Catholics increased considerably, and now 
amounts to 25,000 in Vienna alone. As a consequence of 
the declaration of the independence of Czecho-Slovakia, 
the bishopric was divided into an Austrian part and a 
Czecho-Slovakian part. For the latter, Mgr. Paschek was 
consecrated Bishop in 1924; for the former, Mgr. Schinde- 
laar was consecrated in 1925. He was succeeded in 1928 
by Mgr. Tuchler. 

In 1897 Polish National Church of North America 
joined the Union of Utrecht. Her first Bishop, Mgr. Kowal¬ 
ski, was consecrated by the Archbishop of Utrecht. At 
present Mgr. Hodur of Scranton, Pennsylvania, is the head 
of the Church, assisted by four suffragans administering 
extensive dioceses. Since the Great War, an Old Catholic 
Church under episcopal government has arisen in Poland 
also—the Mother Church being that of North America. 
The most recent branch of the Old Catholic tree is the 
Church of Jugo-Slavia. This was established in 1918, as 
the result of a reform movement for the adoption of the 
mother tongue in the liturgy, the participation of the laity 
in Church government, the abolition of compulsory celi¬ 
bacy, and the improvement of the training for the priest¬ 
hood. To the episcopate of this Church Mgr. Kalogjera 
was consecrated in 1924 at Utrecht. 

The Old Catholic Church proposes to itself a threefold task: 

(1) To bear witness against the doctrines of papal 
supremacy and papal infallibility, and to make a general 
protest against the arbitrary policy of Rome in imposing 
new articles of belief. 

(2) To cleanse the Catholic Church from all those 
later abuses and errors of practice which have no true 
claim to be considered Catholic, and thus to restore 
the polity and devotional life of the one, universal, and 
undivided Church of the first ten centuries. 

(3) To serve as a connecting link and an instrument 
for the future reunion of the separated churches. 
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Under (i) the scholars of the Old Catholic Church, 
notably Reusch, Dollinger, Friedrich, and Huber, starting 
from the pure principle of primitive Catholicism, formulated 
by Vincent of Lerins, that that alone is truly Catholic which 
has been believed c ubique , semper , ab omnibus 5 have irrefutably 
proved that the dogmas of 1870 find no support either 
in Holy Scripture, or in Apostolic Tradition, or in the 
universal consciousness of the Church, or in its history, and 
must therefore be rejected as non-Catholic. 

For further particulars we refer the reader to the Declara¬ 
tion of Utrecht, which was printed in the Report of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1930, and is appended to this Essay. 
In this declaration the dogmatic standpoint of the Old 
Catholic churches is more particularly described. 

Under (2), the reforms carried out by the Old Catholic 
Church of Utrecht are four in number, and deal with 
Church life, liturgy, government, and discipline. These 
reforms were achieved earlier in other countries than in 
Holland, where they were introduced only twenty years 
ago. The reason for this difference lies in the wholly 
different history of the Church of Utrecht, which became 
separated from Rome in consequence of a difference about 
a matter of canon law, which, it was hoped, would be 
adjusted sooner or later. For that reason, during the 
period 1700-1870 care was taken that no changes should be 
made, lest the possibility of a rapprochement with Rome 
should be endangered. But after the Vatican Council, 
the attitude of Utrecht towards Rome was fundamentally 
altered, because Rome herself had changed her doctrine. 
On the new basis of the Infallibility and Universal Epis¬ 
copate of the Pope, reunion was regarded as impossible. 
After 1870, the Church of Utrecht took in hand the reforms 
which she had long since held to be desirable. One of the 
most radical of these was the abolition of Latin as the 
devotional language of the Church, and the introduction of 
the vernacular into the liturgy of the Eucharist and of the 
other sacraments. These changes result partly from the 
fact that the Old Catholic Church desires to be a national 
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Church, and for this purpose must adapt itself to the needs 
of the people. They also result from the adoption of more 
primitive ideas of the nature of the Mass, the liturgy of which 
from the earliest times has contained versicles and responses 
shared between priest and people, and other devotions in 
which the people have taken their part. Intelligent par¬ 
ticipation by the congregation in the Mass is only rendered 
possible by the use of the vernacular. Whilst in non-Dutch 
Churches the liturgy of the Mass has a freer form, the 
Utrecht Church has followed the Roman Missal, except for a 
few not very important changes. For instance, in the section 
of the Canon of the Mass usually called Communicantes , for 
various saints who enjoy especial veneration in Rome 
have been substituted the great teachers of Eastern and 
Western Christendom, and to these have been added certain 
Dutch saints and the patrons of Dutch bishoprics. 1 

In the Nicene Creed the “Filioque” (which was first 
introduced in the eighth century under pressure from 
Charles the Great and in spite of the opinion of Leo III 
that <c it is not permissible to add anything to the Creeds ”) 
has been omitted without prejudging the dogmatic question. 

With regard to Church life, the Old Catholic Church 
strives to raise the standard of devotion in its members, and 
to deepen the sense of communion with God. It has 
thought fit to suppress certain practices which are popular 
in the Roman Catholic Church, such as the devotional use 
of rosaries, scapulars, and medals. Public processions and 
pilgrimages have fallen into desuetude. Exposition and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament are, however, not 
unknown. Veneration of the saints, in its original sig¬ 
nification, has been restored ; emphasis being laid on the 
duty of venerating the heroes of the faith by imitating the 
virtues in which they excelled. Indulgences in the modern 
Roman sense do not exist among us. Payment for Church 

1 For the names of Linus, Cletus, etc., the following have been substi¬ 
tuted : Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, Willibrord, Boniface, 
Gregory, Martin, Bavo, Lebwin. The names of “ the ever-virgin 
Mother of God, ,, and of the Twelve Apostles are retained as they stand 
in the Roman Canon. 
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functions, and for the administration of the sacraments, 
has also been abolished. The payment and reception of 
c stipends 5 for particular Masses is forbidden. The poor are 
treated precisely like the rich. 

With regard to Church government, the Old Catholic 
Church has returned to the order of things which existed 
in early times. The Bishop is the head of the Church, 
bearing responsibility and exercising authority. In each 
church, however, the right to express their opinions has 
been granted to lay members by the establishment of the 
synod, which in Switzerland is self-governing, in Germany 
is partly so, and in Holland possesses an advisory character. 
The synod consists of the clergy, and of lay representatives 
chosen by the parishes for a certain period. From the 
members of the Synod, a synodical council is elected which 
is the permanent representative of the synod, and consults 
with, and advises the Bishop. In Holland, women may 
have seats in the Synod, in the Synodical Council, and in 
Church Councils. 

In Switzerland parish priests are elected by the Church 
members of each parish for a fixed period; in Germany 
they are elected in the same way for life; and in Holland 
they are appointed for life by the Bishop after consulta¬ 
tion with the Church Council. The priest, assisted by a 
Church Council and a Relief Committee, both chosen for a 
fixed period from among the Church members, stands at 
the head of each parish. The lay members of the Church 
have also been allowed a voice in the election of the Bishop. 
In non-Dutch churches all the members of the synod have 
the right to vote; in Holland only the priests, and the 
members of the Synodical Council. 

As regards Church discipline, the Old Catholic Church 
has on principle abolished all compulsion. Compulsion in 
things spiritual, it holds, is worthless and leads to insin¬ 
cerity. Therefore, compulsory confession exists nowhere in 
the Old Catholic Churches. The Sacrament of Penance, 
however, has not been abolished, but is regarded as a most 
important means of sanctification and moral improvement. 
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Mere oral confession, without repentance, and without any 
desire to participate in the Saviour’s Redemption, is con¬ 
sidered worthless. There is no compulsion to receive the 
Sacrament of Penance before partaking of the Holy Com¬ 
munion. In addition to private confession, the Church 
makes provision for a general confession of sins as a prepara¬ 
tion for partaking of the Holy Communion. 

Fasting is not compulsory. The manner of fasting is 
left to the conscience of each individual. No instructions 
for refraining from certain kinds of food and drink are 
issued. 

Mindful of the fact that the Apostle Peter was married, 
that the ancient Church did not impose celibacy upon the 
clergy, and that even until the tenth century there were 
instances of Popes who were sons of priests or Bishops, the 
Old Catholic Churches have allowed their priests the right 
to marry. 

The Old Catholic Church, again, on principle, abstains 
from participation in politics, and its synods and councils 
never interfere in political strife. 

With regard to burial or cremation, the Old Catholic 
Church leaves her members freedom of choice. 

Under (3), the task which Old Catholicism has set herself— 
viz. to form a bridge to unite the Churches—is regarded by 
her as a special God-given task, and she has devoted herself 
to it with complete confidence in her final success. We may 
draw attention to the Union Conferences of 1874 and 
1875 held at Bonn under the leadership of Dollinger, 
where discussions with representatives of the Anglican and 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches were opened; further, to 
the contact which Bishop Herzog sought quite early with 
the Episcopal Church of America and his visit to the Lam¬ 
beth Conference; also, to the great scientific work in the 
cause of reunion accomplished by the Revue Internationale de 
Theologie and by the various Old Catholic Congresses; also, 
to the part which Old Catholicism has played more recently 
at Geneva, Lausanne, and other world conferences. The 
events which have principally led to the writing of this article 
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are the fruitful discussions which were held at the time of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1930; the meetings of the various 
commissions at Bonn in the summer of 1931 with the 
Anglican representatives, and, in the autumn, with the 
representatives of the Eastern Orthodox Churches. That 
among the important results of these meetings has been the 
establishment of full intercommunion between the Old 
Catholic Churches and the Churches of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion, is matter of common knowledge. 1 

That the Old Catholic Church has not yet grown into a 
Church for the masses, is due, not to any lack of vitality or 
internal vigour, but to causes which are no fault of hers, 
and which no worldly power can remove. For the present, 
her main asset may be said to be the moral influence of 
Old Catholic ideas. For, however small the actual Old 
Catholic Church may be, it cannot be denied that at all 
times there have been among her members men who 
possessed great attachment to the Church of Christ, and a 
deep insight into her essential nature and knowledge of 
her historical development. The names of these men stand 
written in the history of true and pure Catholicism—van 

1 Full intercommunion was established in January 1932 by unanimous 
decisions of the Convocations of Canterbury and York. In the Upper 
House of Canterbury, the Bishop of Gloucester (Dr. Iieadlam) moved, 
and the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Strong) seconded the following resolu¬ 
tion:—“That this House approves of the following statements agreed 
on between the representatives of the Old Catholic Churches and the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion at a Conference held at Bonn 
on July 2nd, 1931— 

1. Each Communion recognises the catholicity and independence of 
the other, and maintains its own. 

2. Each Conununion agrees to admit members of the other Com¬ 
munion to participate in the Sacraments. 

3. Intercommunion does not require from either Communion the 
acceptance of all doctrinal opinion, sacramental devotion, or liturgical 
practice characteristic of the other, but implies that each believes the 
other to hold all the essentials of the Christian Faith. 

And this House agrees to the establishment of Intercommunion 
between the Church of England and the Old Catholics on these 
terms.” 

In the Lower House the same resolution was moved by the Dean of 
Chichester (the Very Rev. A. S. Duncan Jones), and seconded by the 
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Neercassel and van Heussen; van Erkel and Broedersen; 
Varlet and Duparc; and, since 1870, Reinkens and Weber; 
Dollinger and Friedrich; Reuschandvon Schulte; Munzin- 
ger and Herzog; Johannes Heykamp and Dr. van Thiel, 
together with many others. The spirit which these men 
breathed into the Old Catholic Church still lives; and she 
proceeds calmly on her way, full of divine faith and of 
enthusiastic belief in her principles. She is not discour¬ 
aged by the many difficulties which she encounters in her 
path; and declares with the Apostle Paul: “ Having there¬ 
fore obtained help of God, we continue unto this day 
witnessing both to small and great ” (Acts xxvi. 22). 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS 

Number of Adherents. It is unfortunately impossible to 
state accurately the number of Old Catholics in the various 
countries, but the total exceeds 400,000. They belong to 
all classes of the population, and include University pro¬ 
fessors, physicians, dentists, engineers, high-school teachers, 
barristers, administrators, politicians, heads of municipalities, 
civil servants, bank directors, manufacturers, shopkeepers, 
also humble people, labourers and peasants. 

Dioceses and Bishops. The Old Catholic Bishops in Europe 
are the following:— 

Archbishop of Utrecht, Francis Kenninck, Mariaplats iq, 
Utrecht. 

Bishop of Deventer, John Herman Berends, Molenstraat 48, 
The Hague. 

Bishop of Haarlem, Henry Theodore John van Vlijmen, 
Garenkokerskade 66, Haarlem. 

Rev. G. F. Graham Brown (see Chronicle of Convocation for Jan. 1932). 
Similar action was taken in the York Convocation. 

The Episcopal Church of Scotland, as the result of a similar resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the Episcopal Synod, entered into communion with the 
Old Catholic Church on Nov. 24th, 1932. 
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Bishop in Germany (Bonn), Dr. George Moog. 

Bishop in Switzerland (Berne), Dr. Adolf Kiiry. 

Bishop in Austria (Vienna), Robert Tiichlcr. 

Bishop in Slovakia (Warnsdorf), Alois Paschek. 

The Conference of Old Catholic Bishops which met at 
Munich on March 14, 1933, severed communion with 
Marco Kalogjera, Bishop in Croatia; not, however, with 
the Old Catholic Church in that land. 

In the United States of America there are five Old 
Catholic Bishops. 


THE DECLARATION OF UTRECHT 

The following is a translation of the Profession of Faith, 
or Declaration, of the Church of Utrecht, formulated by 
the Old Catholic Bishops assembled at Utrecht, September 
24th, 1889. 

1. We adhere faithfully to the Rule of Faith laid down by 
St. Vincent of Lerins in these terms:—“ Id tencamus, quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est; hoc 
est etenim vere proprieque catholicum.” For this reason 
we persevere in professing the faith of the primitive Church, 
as formulated in the (Ecumenical Symbols and specified 
precisely by the unanimously accepted decisions of the 
(Ecumenical Councils held in the undivided Church of the 
first thousand years. 

2. We therefore reject the decrees of the so-called Council 
of the Vatican, which were promulgated July 18th, 1870, 
concerning the infallibility and the universal episcopate of 
the Bishop of Rome—decrees which arc in contradiction 
to the faith of the ancient Church, and which destroy its 
ancient canonical constitution by attributing to the Pope 
the plenitude of ecclesiastical powers over all Dioceses and 
over all the faithful. By denial of his primatial jurisdiction 
we do not wish to deny the historic primacy which several 
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(Ecumenical Councils and the Fathers of the ancient Church 
have attributed to the Bishop of Rome by recognising him 
as Primus inter pares . 

3. We also reject the dogma of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception promulgated by Pius IX in 1854 in defiance of the 
Holy Scriptures and in contradiction to the tradition of the 
first centuries. 

4. As for other Encyclicals published by the Bishops of 
Rome in recent times—for example, the Bulls Unigenitus and 
Auctorem jidei, and the Syllabus of 1864—we reject them on 
all such points as are in contradiction to the doctrine of 
the primitive Church, and we do not recognise them as 
binding on the consciences of the faithful. We also renew 
the ancient protests of the Catholic Church of Holland 
against the errors of the Roman Curia, and against its 
attacks upon the rights of national Churches. 

5. We refuse to accept the decrees of the Council of Trent 
in matters of discipline, and as for the dogmatic decisions 
of that Council we accept them only so far as they are in 
harmony with the teaching of the primitive Church. 

6. Considering that the Holy Eucharist has always been 
the true central point of Catholic worship, we consider it 
our duty to declare that we maintain with perfect fidelity 
the ancient Catholic doctrine concerning the Sacrament of 
the Altar, by believing that we receive the Body and the 
Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ under the species of bread 
and wine. The Eucharistic Celebration in the Church is 
neither a continual repetition nor a renewal of the expiatory 
sacrifice which Jesus offered once for all upon the Cross; 
but it is a sacrifice because it is the perpetual commemora¬ 
tion of the sacrifice offered upon the Cross, and it is the act 
by which we represent upon earth and appropriate to our¬ 
selves the one offering which Jesus Christ makes in Heaven, 
according to the Epistle to the Hebrews ix. 11, 12, for the 
salvation of redeemed humanity, by appearing for us in the 
presence of God (Heb. ix. 24). The character of the Holy 
Eucharist being thus understood, it is, at the same time, a 
sacrificial feast, by means of which the faithful, in receiving 
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the Body and Blood of our Saviour, enter into communion 
with one another (i Cor. x. 17). 

7. We hope that Catholic theologians, in maintaining the 
faith of the undivided Church, will succeed in establishing 
an agreement upon questions which have been controverted 
ever since the divisions which have arisen between the 
Churches. We exhort the priests under our jurisdiction to 
teach, both by preaching and by the instruction of the 
young, especially the essential Christian truths professed 
by all the Christian confessions; to avoid, in discussing con¬ 
troverted doctrines, any violation of truth or charity; and 
in word and deed to set such an example to the members of 
our Churches as is in accordance with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. 

8. By maintaining and professing faithfully the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, by refusing to admit those errors which by 
the fault of men have crept into the Catholic Church, 
by laying aside abuses in ecclesiastical matters, together 
with the worldly tendencies of the hierarchy, we believe 
that we shall be able to combat efficaciously the great evils 
of our day, which are unbelief and indifference in matters 
of religion. 
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